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THE INEXORABLE BRITISH ADVANCE.—PROGRESS SINCE JULY, 1916. 


Successive advances indicated in green. The shaded area shows General Byng’s irruption through the Hindenburg line. 
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GERMANY WEAKENING IN THE WEST 


denburg line are not a complete commentary on the 

state of Germany’s defenses in the West. Nevertheless 
it is a suggestive picture the correspondents give us of French 
mothers from rescued villages wheeling their babies along the 
lanes torn by British tanks through the barbed-wire jungle of 
that famous “impregnable” line which was to hold until the 
U-boats won the war. It was in the gray dawn of November 20 
that General Byng’s unheralded blow broke through this line 
on the Cambrai sector; and, as if further to discredit a Hinden- 
burg boast, the Allies reported the sinking 


Pieter trundled through gaps in the Hin- 


In this connection Colonel Azan sees 1918 as a year ripe for 
General Sir O’Moore Creagh, at one time Commander- 
in-Chief in India, gives a statement to the New York World 
in which he emphasizes the fact that the center of gravity of the 
war is on the Western front, ‘‘where it will be won,’’ approves 
the theory of attrition, and concedes the possibility of a decision 
in 1918. On this point he says: 


crisis. 


‘*Assuming that the Allied Governments and people will take 
efficient steps to defeat the pacifist propaganda in their midst, to 
carry out the necessary economies, and to ignore amateur strate- 

gists and leave strategy to their General 





Staffs, who alone have the means at their 





of fifty U-boats during that month. On 
November 23, the French, under cover of a 
friendly fog, struck a surprize blow south of 
Juvincourt, which swept the enemy from the 
last of his observation-points in the Chemin 
des Dames sector. And in the same week— 
which Viscount Northcliffe characterizes 
as “distinctly the best week of the war”— 
the Italians brought the great Austro- 
German invasion to a standstill along the 
Piave River line. ‘‘The Allies,’ declares 
the Indianapolis Star, ‘‘are beating the 
German war-machine to pieces.”’ 

“We have got the enemy in a deadly grip,” 
declares Premier Lloyd George. The Allies 
are striking on the Western front with three 
major operations, at Cambrai, at Verdun, and 
in Flanders, says a London dispatch to the 
New York Sun, ‘‘and it appears that recent 
efforts toward coordination have borne fruit 
in a terrific series of battles which may be 
extended until it includes almost the whole 
Western line.” And from Washington also 
comes the statement that ‘‘the British drive 
on Cambrai will be followed up relentlessly 
by similar offensives along the Western 
front,” and that these will be continued 
throughout the winter. According to the 
Providence Journal, ‘‘the strategy of the 
Anglo-French campaign this year has had 
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HE SMASHED THE HINDENBURG LINE. 

To General Byng’s military imagi- 

nation even more than to the army 

of “tanks” that led the advance is 

credited the brilliant success of the 

British surprize attack of November 
20 on the Cambrai sector. 


disposal to best judge of the whole military 
situation, it seems to me quite possible that 
the war may end, should all go well, before 
another winter, supposing the arrival in the 
theater of war of the United States armies 
in the spring. Should unfortunate incidents 
occur, and whether they will do so-or not, 
especially in a war of the dimensions of the 
present one, no man can foretell—if they 
unfortunately occur it is very probable the 
war may go on for another three years or 
more.” 





Turning again to General Byng’s drive 
on Cambrai, which remains the dominating 
feature of the military situation on the 
Western front, we note that in the first few 
days the number of German prisoners taken 
—more than 10,000—exceeded the total 
British casualties. One of the immediate 
effects of this victory, as the Charleston 
News and Courier remarks, was to nullify 
the political and moral effect of the Austro- 
German thrust into Italy. “If the Ger- 
mans now hope to launch a peace drive 
with any prospect of success, they will have 
to win some new triumph of arms first,’’ says 
the Charleston paper, ‘“‘for Haig has under- 
mined, if he has not utterly destroyed, the 
foundation which they had laid for the 
peace offer that was to have followed the 
Italian campaign.’”’ And it has emphasized 











in view two apparent purposes: to force 
the enemy to retreat more precipitately than he did when he 
established the Hindenburg line after winter had ended last 
year’s campaign, and to compel him to withdraw from the 
Belgian coast, abandoning his submarine bases.’’ And in the 
meantime, as many observers remind us, the inexorable process 
of attrition, which favors the side that has most men, is winning 
the war for us both on the Western front and in Italy. As 
Secretary of War Baker says: 


“It is the wastage of the enemy forces, the slow, yet relent- 
less sapping of his man-power by continued and sudden offensive 
thrusts, which must eventually result in the softening of his 
line in the West. This is the ultimate objective of the series of 
lntensive offensives so successfully pursued by the Allies during 
the past six months, and is even more important than the gain 
of terrane,” 


Yet attrition, as Col. Paul Azan pointed out in a recent 
Lowell Institute lecture, is not an end in itself, but only a means 
of preparation for a decisive victory by direct foree of arms. 





for the Allies also, as The Wall Street Journal 
points out, the truth that ‘‘there is but one road to peace, and 
that is over the German trenches’’: 


“*Field-Marshal Haig and his brilliant lieutenant, General 
Byng, have disposed of an old pacifist argument more over- 
worked than any other. The first theory of the Germans 
was that, thanks to their wonderful organization for war, 
and the demoralization which they correctly assumed in Russia, 
but incorrectly assumed in France, they could not lose. When 
the entry of the British into the struggle upset the German 
plans, another proposition was advanced—this was that the 
Allies could not win. 

“It is upon this argument that practically all of the humani- 
tarian pacifist reasoning has been based. Haig and Byng have 
shown us that it is not true, and that given the right kind of 
generals and the right kind of soldiers, the German line is as 
vulnerable as any other line would be. There may be some of 
us left who believe in the German ‘superman,’ but certainly 
the British, French, and American soldiers at the front do not. 
Their information, moreover, is obtained at first hand and is 
entirely trustworthy. 

‘Of all people, we should know that there comes a point where 




































































A BITE THAT HURT. 
—Pease in the Newark News 


CARTOON REPORTS FROM 


the stoutest resistance must give way. Many people profest 
to believe, in the election eampaign of 1864, that the South 
could not lose, and, indeed, the belief was exprest in the Demo- 
cratic platform. Had that opinion been followed by Lincoln’s 
Administration, the South would have gained all it fought for 
and the disruption of the Union would have been complete. 
In the following spring, Grant showed, as Haig is showing, that 
the assumption was based upon a delusive hope. 

**History hardly presents a more perfect parallel. The Ger- 
man war-machine is still powerful when it is flung against 
demoralized and ill-armed troops. But it is increasingly unable 
to cope with forces like those arrayed against it on the Western 
front. There it is outguessed, outgeneraled, and outgunned.” 


General Byng’s victory, remarks the St. Louis Republic, 
“stimulates the United States to greater efforts and supreme 
confidence in the outcome of the war.” Discussing this victory, 
General Maurice, of the British War Office, says: 


**We advanced farther in the Cambrai battle in twenty-four 
hours than we did in three months in Ypres. You may ask 
why do we not do that every tinie, instead of pounding away 
at limited objectives, as we have done before Ypres. The point 
I should like you to impress is that this success is a direct result 
of the Ypres fighting. The results we are fighting for at Ypres 
the Germans can not afford to give up, unless cumpelled to, 
hence their tremendous concentration of forces against us in 
the Passchendaele sector, including divisions from the Russian 
front and from the South.” 


In view of the announcement that there will be no “going 
into winter quarters’? on the Western front this year, special 
interest attaches to questions of soil and weather on the various 
sections of that front. In the New York Times we read: 


“In Flanders during a rainy season, such as occurs when the 
wind blows frequently from the northeast, the mud is so deep 
and sticky that the movement of big guns is impracticable, and 
even infantry find the surface of the soil heavy going. A winter 
offensive on the line Ypres-Dixmude-Nieuport can not be con- 
templated with any faith in favorable conditions; the British 
soldier has his opinion of water-logged Flanders, and it inspires 
masterpieces of profanity. 

“Even in Picardy, a rolling country, mild winters bring too 
much rain to suit an enterprising commander. Underlying 
the surface is a stratum of mixed chalk and clay; when well 
soaked it has a glutinous quality where anything once stuck is 
extricated with difficulty. But in dry, ecld weather Picardy, 
fn which are Cambrai and St. Quentin, is a fine country to 
campaign in. Further southeast, where the French line takes 
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CAUGHT NAPPING! 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World 


THE HINDENBURG LINE. 


a swing into the Vosges country, the winters are likely to be 
severe and deep snows must sometimes be reckoned with, 

“Tf Marshal Haig should be blest this season with the kind 
of weather in Picardy that fell to his lot in the midwinter of 
1917, January and February, a constant hammering at the 
Hindenburg line would be practicable, and he would have no 
great trouble with his trazsport. Artillery, ammunition, and 
rations could be moved forward at the heels of his infantry, . . 

‘“With as good luck in weather, the Allies in the winter of 
1917-18 should be able to keep in countenance the military 
experts in Washington who predict that the offensive will go on 
with accelerated vigor, and outrun the achievement of January- 
April of the present year, which blazed the way for the battle 
of Arras and the Champagne offensive of General Pétain.” 


Glancing back over the successive blows by which the Allies’ 
great fighting machine has been grinding its way through the 
German line in France and Belgium since the beginning of the 
Hindenburg retreat in the early part of last March, the New 
York Evening Post finds that they divide into two phases—“the 
gains made at a single bound in the course of that retreat, ex- 
tending roughly over a period of a month, and the gains achieved 
in the course of subsequent operations along comparatively 
limited portions of the front from the North Sea to Reims.” 
To quote further: 


‘‘Hindenburg’s retirement began about March 10. The 
‘voluntary’ surrender of territory by the Germans may be said 
to have stopt by April 9, when Haig delivered the first of his 
strokes from Arras. Just a week later the French made their 
attack on the Aisne. Since then the story of the year’s cam- 
paign has been principally one of a sustained British effort, 
with the blows coming at increasingly frequent intervals on near- 
ly their entire front. The French have been contented with 
much less frequent efforts and along a much more limited front, 
their attention being virtually concentrated on the section of 
the line between Soissons and Craonne. 

“The Hindenburg retreat of last March was the swinging back 
of an are between the fixt points of Arras and Vailly on the 
Aisne. The evacuated zone was widest on the line from Roye 
to St. Quentin, a distance of twenty-five miles. It narrowed 
toward the north, where the retirement along the road from 
Bapaume toward Cambrai was about eighteen miles deep, and 
toward the south, where the same distance separates Noyon 
from La Fére. From west of Cambrai toward the north and 
west of La Fére toward the south the zone of retirement nar 
rowed precipitately. The principal reconquest of territory was 
therefore between the Bapaume-Cambrai road and the rivet 
Oise, covering a rough quadrilateral about fifty miles long by 
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twenty miles wide. If we add the narrower areas toward Arras 
and between the Oise and the Aisne, we should get about 1,200 

uare miles as the first fruits of the Hindenburg retirement. 
From the German point of view, this surrender of territory was 
justified by the frustration of Allied plans for a general attack. 
Whether such an attempt was in preparation along the whole 
front we do not know, but that the Allies were not reduced te 
biting their thumbs in impotent rage is shown by the sus- 
tained British attacks during the seven and a half months that 
have followed Hindenburg’s stand on his new lines.” 


The field of those attacks (see our frontispiece map) may be 
divided into four principal sectors, continues The Evening Post: 


“The first of these, in time 
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THE PERIL OF A BOLSHEVIK PEACE 


HE BOLSHEVIK RULE IN RUSSIA may be tempo- 

rary, it may not represent the real opinion of the Russian ° 
people; but the fact which we and our allies must face 

is, as the Washington Herald puts it, that ‘‘such government 
as the Russian people have or seem able to get is playing into 
Germany’s hands.” 
sized by a large portion of the American press. Russia, insists 
the New York World, “‘can not be abandoned, neither to Ger- 
many ‘nor to anarchy”; and the Philadelphla Public Ledger 
is quite certain that “the 


The need for immediate action is empha- 





and perhaps in the fierceness 
of the fighting, has been Arras. 
The territory regained in this 
sector may be described as a 
gmicirele on a diameter of 
twenty miles, with Arras in the 
center. It is ten miles ftom 
Arras north to Lens and about 
the same distance southeast to 
the region of Bullecourt and 
Quéant. Here the British 
have won back something like 
one hundred and twenty square 
miles. Close in importance to 
the Arras sector has been the 
Ypres sector, where the Brit- 
ish have driven forward north- 
east to a depth of five miles 
with Passchendaele as the 
farthest point and along an 
are seven miles long from south 
of Houthulst Wood to the re- 
gion of Gheluvelt. Here the 
gain would be about twenty- 
five square miles. The third 
gain was registered in the 
single dramatic stroke of the 
battle of Messines on June 7, 
by which the German, salient 
from Zillebeke south to Warne- Photograph by Donald C. Thompson 


ton, five miles long and four KERENSKY’S SUCCESSORS. 


miles deep, was lopped off with 








Entente Allies have no notion 
of allowing Russia to betray 
the common cause of liberty 
and peace with comfortable 
immunity.” A separate peace, 
such as Lenine and Trotzky 
are now negotiating with Ber- 
lin, is recognized as a menace 
far greater than the mere 
cessation of military activity 
upon the part of Russia, which, 
indeed, is accepted as a fact 
and discounted in all Allied 
plans. It is feared that with 
the success of the present 
plans of Lenine and his follow- 
ers, efforts will be made to 
bring Russia into the position 
of an active ally of the Central 
Powers. - This, writes a New 
York Sun press correspondent, 
‘‘might produce a most serious 
situation by making available 
to Germany the vast stores 
of foods, oil, and cotton of 
Russia, and even tho the 





. . The m: i » bes is Nikol nine, Premie ssia’s e438 P 
again of about twenty square The man with the be ard is Nikolai Lenine, I remier of Russia s Teutons found it impossible to 
les, Finally c i tl 2 Bolshevik Government, which opened peace negotiations with Berlin. e “ 
mis. e aBAtly = wb n© pres- Beside him is Leon Trotzky, his Commissioner of Foreign Affairs. eonvert the disorganized coun- 
ent drive for € ambrai, a sur- This photograph was taken at the grave of a Bolshevik comrade who try into an active military 
prize not only in its tactics, was killed during revolutionary rioting in the streets of Petrograd. srs ‘ 
ally, the million or more Ger- 


but in the fact that it came 





along a quiescent section of 
the front, with a gain to date of perhaps fifty square miles.” 

This means that in round numbers the Allies have won back 
since last March about _1,500 square miles of French and Belgian 
territory. 

Further excuse for confidenge in. Allied countries is found in 
recent dispatches telling of internal conditions in Germany. 
Thus in a dispatch sent from Switzerland to the Boston Globe 
by Herbert Corey we read: 


“Germany is suffering from progressive mechanical deterio- 
ration and cumulative human misery. There will be more 
food in the next twelve months than in the twelve past and 
military demands for men and munitions will be met. 

“Weakness is not one of material, but. morale. It is not 
possible that any people can withstand the pressure of misery 
indefinitely... ... 

“Every one gets the calories scientists figure will sustain life. 

Dut every one is hungry all the time. 
_ “Germany reached food-production maximum in 1917, and 
is counting on peace before winter of 1918-19. Every available 
inch was cropped last year. Decreased fertility now means a 
decreased yield. Germany is eating up food-capital and ecut- 
ting into herds for which she has not enough fodder. 

“Boys of sixteen and a half have now been summoned to the 
colors and men of fifty-five are now liable. Moral standards 
have been breaking down, with juvenile misbehavior, thefts, and 

timacy increasing. But German plans for next year’s war 
a More sweeping, scientific, and murderous than for any 
past years,” 





man, Austrian, and Turkish 
prisoners held in Russia would be freed for service in the Teutonic 
armies.” This, says the New York T'ribune’s London corre- 
spondent, would mean that ‘‘instead of continuing a strong 
offensive against the Central Powers, the Entente might have 
to take the defensive in 1918 and until America became a real 
military factor.” 

Just what word has passed between Berlin and Petrograd 
may never be known, nor are we advised as to the German 
Government’s precise official attitude toward the Bolsheviki and 
their peace advances. All news from Germany is censored and 
reports from Petrograd are vague, brief, and conflicting. Yet 
it is certain that the Maximalists who rule in the city by the 
Neva are in touch with the German authorities and that the 
German Government is utilizing the Russian desire for peace 
and the Lenine peace offer for its own military and political 
advantage. The Springfield Republican recalls the German 
propaganda for a “‘negotiated’’ peace; Lenine and Trotzky, it 
says, ‘‘are merely going on where German diplomacy left off. 
They are welcome allies, and the only doubt entertained in 
Germany is as to whether they can ‘deliver the goods.’” 

No grass has grown under the feet of the Bolsheviki in their 
“‘mad rush to ruin,” the New York Times remarks. And it 
continues: 


“‘They order the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian armies 
to negotiate an armistice with the enemy and remove him when 
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he refuses. They begin a disbandment of the Army itself, releas- 
ing ‘all citizen soldiers’ of the class of 1899 and giving notice 
that orders releasing other classes will be issued later. In the 
* name of Trotzky, ‘Commissioner’ of Foreign Affairs, they advise 
other Governments that they have ‘offered’ an.armistice and a 
democratic peace on all fronts, on the basis of no annexations 

















THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


and no indemnities. Their ‘Government’ having no funds, 
they make requisition upon the wealthier classes for blankets 
and clothing for the soldiers. They forbid the publication of 
bourgeois newspapers by decreeing that newspaper advertise- 
ments are property of the State and shall be published only in 
soldiers’ and workmen’s newspapers.” 

Thus, comments The Times, ‘‘the Bolsheviki have put Russia 
outside the pale of civilized, recognizable Russia.’”’ Lord Robert 
Cecil, British Minister of Blockade, has declared that the Bol- 
shevik armistice proclamation and peace negotiations constitute 
“a, direct breach of treaty obligations and Russia’s alliance,” 
and would, if approved by the Russian people, ‘‘put them vir- 
tually outside the pale of civilized Europe.’”’ For the present, 
declares the New York Tribune, the people in control of Russian 
affairs must be treated as enemies; ‘‘they are striving to aid 
Germany, they are the servants of a German purpose to dominate 
Europe and the world.’’ Separate peace, if made a permanent 
Russian policy, the Syracuse Journal suggests, ‘“‘might make war 
of the Allies against Russia unavoidable, and it may bring the 
Japanese Army in large numbers scurrying over Siberia.”” The 
Montgomery Advertiser and other papers warn the present 
rulers of Russia that the Allies could end the war by allowing 
Germany a free hand in Russia as a compensation for withdrawal 
elsewhere. ‘‘God knows,” exclaims the Houston Chronicle, 
“the Bolsheviki are as dangerous to organized government as 
are the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs, and probably more so.”’ 
And the Texas editor believes that we, who stand for organized 
representative democracy, must fight socialized anarchy as we 
do autocracy. In other words, ‘“‘we must not only undermine 
the idea of the divine right of kings, but we must also repress the 
mob.” 

The Allied policy toward Russia will undoubtedly be def- 
finitely formulated by the Allied Conference now meeting in 
Paris. Our own Government has advanced to Russia nearly 
two hundred million dollars of the three hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars’ credit which has been extended, but much of this 
has heen applied to the purchase of supplies in this country. 
In the absence of an official announcement regarding the stop- 


page of supplies going to Russia, the Washington correspondents 
agree in understanding that none of the immense quantity of 
supplies contracted for, on the way or actually landed, wil] he 
permitted to fall into the hands of the Bolsheviki if they become 
the allies of Germany. That ‘‘watchful waiting” of events in 
Russia will not be abandoned by the Allies is evident from the 
press dispatches from Paris. Mr. Lincoln Eyre, of the Ney 
York World, reports that ‘‘there is no tendency to regard the 
Russians as a nation as unworthy of further consideration,” 
Le Matin (Paris) said just before the meeting of the Allied eop. 
ferees that the best policy would be “‘that we show the whole of 
Russia by all the means in our power the abyss toward which 
the Bolshevik tyranny is leading her.”’ That is: 

“Tf the country can not find a way to come out of its apathy 
and express its hostile sentiments to its temporary masters jp 
Petrograd it will be given up, hands and feet tied, to Germany, 
at the same time losing all its allies. It would live in humiliat. 
ing and at the same time in miserable conditions. 

‘If, on the contrary, the centers of resistance organize them. 
selves, and if efforts of the great majority of the population 
succeed ir driving away Trotzky, Lenine, and other agents of the 
Kaiser, all the resources of the Entente and America would be 
given to help reconstitute the economical life of the nation and 
put it back to the rank where it belongs.” 

The New York Evening Post denounces the tendency among 
Allied newspapers “‘to dismiss Russia from the fellowship of the 
Allies and into the camp of Germany with a disappointed shrug 
of the shoulders.”” It believes that the failure of the Allies to 
state their war-aims enabled Lenine to overthrow Kerensky, 
and that this silence if persisted in ‘‘will destroy all chances of 
counsels of moderation in Petrograd.’’ This is the Evening 
Post’s advice: 

**Let the Allies express a willingness to reexamine peace condi- 
tions, and a weapon is immediately put into Kerensky’s, or 

















LIBERTY GONE MAD! 
—Carter in the Philadelphia Press. 


Tseretelli’s, or Tchernoff’s hands against the Bolsheviki. Let 
the Allies formulate a program, no matter if it does not meet 
the full desires of the Russian democracy, and immediately the 
fable disappears that the Allies are bent on dragging Russia 
blindly behind their chariot. Let the Allies set down ther 
demands whatever they are, and Lenine will no longer be ina 
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position to accuse the Allied Governments of the most sinister 


‘ 
ef 


“Jt is obvious what the effect would be if-Lenine, instead of 
ishing out against the Allied capitalists, were compelled in 
turn to speak out on Belgium, Servia, Armenia, even on Alsace- 
[orraine and Italia Irredenta.” 


But the real answer to the Bolshevik peace proposals, other 
editors observe, must be made not by the diplomats, but by the 
armies. The only effect of this peace talk, the Chicago Herald 
contends, ‘will be to stimulate the Allies to greater exertions.” 
The Salt Lake Tribune thinks it probable ‘‘that the only way 
the Allies can meet the peril at present is to intensify the fighting, 
and thereby cause the enemy as big a loss as possible.” This 
method, it continues, is being followed in France, and is sup- 
plemented by the sanguinary battles in Italy. But, the Utah 
editor can not help reflecting, many 
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GERMANY’S ALLIES AS OUR FOES 


OR WAR-MAKING PURPOSES, Germany, Austria, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey constitute practically one nation, 
yet for eight months we have been at war with the head 

of the firm only, remaining legally and officially at peace with 
its junior partners. Such a ‘“‘fifty-fifty’” attitude between 
peace and war toward Germany’s allies is picturesquely de- 
scribed by Colonel Roosevelt as “the attitude of the back- 
woodsman who, seeing a black animal in his pasture at dusk, 
and not knowing whether it was a bear or a calf, fired so as to 
hit it if it was a bear, and miss it if-it-was a ealf.”” Such marks- 
manship, remarks the Colonel in the Kansas City Star, “is never 
happy.” The position of this country toward Austria is set 
down by various editors as ‘‘absurd,” ‘‘anomalous,”’ ‘and “ pre- 

posterous.”’ More than that, the 





months will be required to use up 
the 2,000,000 Teutons released by 
thearmistice from the Eastern front. 

What seemed to be reluctance on 
the part of Germany to ‘enter into 
negotiations for peace with Russia 
has been explained by press corre- 
spondents and editors as due to a 
hesitancy to recognize a Govern- 
ment which had dethroned: autoc- 
racy and had announced its purpose 
of inciting sedition among the 
Kaiser’s subjects and soldiers. It 
is also thought that Germany sees 
danger in giving impetus to efforts 
on foot to overthrow the Bolsheviki, 
and‘that it prefers to let the present 
disintegration continue as bound to 
hétpGermany inany event. Others, 
like the New York Sun, do not be- 
lieve that Germany can get complete 
control of Russia. Some editors 
think that a close alliance between 
Germany and the Bolsheviki will 
simply draw Germany into a Rus- 
sian civil war. And, it occurs to the 
Charleston Post, ‘‘that sort of peace- 
making may take as much military 
foree as the war-making the Ger- 
mans have been doing on the East- 
ern front for the past year.” 








Brooklyn Eagle declares, it is also 
‘‘dangerous” and ‘“‘intolerable.”’ 
For, as the Los Angeles Times ob- 
serves, while we theorize about. our 
relations with Austria, “‘her subjects 
here are daily throwing monkey- 
wrenches into our war-machinery.”’ 

Yet the very fact of this long de- 
lay in making Austria our legal foe 
and the reported reluctance in both 
Administration and Congressional 
circles at Washington toward taking 
any such step incline some observers 
to the belief that there must -be 
some good reason behind it all. 
A New York Times correspondent 
at Washington thus presents a lead- 
ing argument of those who protest 
against an immediate declaration of 
war on Austria; 


“They argue that Austria is the 
weak sister of the Central Powers 
combination. Her people are weary 
of war, and her new Emperor and 
his Government, it is believed, would 
seek peace now if they were not 
afraid of the vengeance of Ger- 
many. Therefore, it is contended, 
it would be well for the United 
States to refrain from war with 
Austria in order to be free to act 
as mediator in any negotiations on 








While the Bolsheviki rule in ** “DON’T SNEER. 
Petrograd, editors and press corre- —Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


spondents point out that General 

Kaledines, in command of a large Cossack army, controls much 
Russian territory and acknowledges no ruler in the Russian 
capital. A Petrograd correspondent of the London Morning 
Post makes this interesting statement: 


“The vast gold reserve of the Russian Empire, which was 
removed from Petrograd to the Kremlin in 1913, was later 
carried still farther into the interior. It is in safe hands. 

“General Kaledines, hetman of United Cossackdom, is in 
secure: possession, with trustworthy and disciplined troops of 
all arms of all those regions of European Russia that produced 
a harvest this year, and is rapidly capturing those remaining 
territories upon which Russia relies for its daily bread. 

“A vast union, under the name of the Southeastern Union, 
has been formed. It includes the Don territory, a great part 
of Little Russia, the lower Volga provinces, and Turkestan-—the 
area which feeds all Russia. This union is extending and prom- 
ses to cover the Siberian corn-land. 

“General Kaledines, holding the gold reserve and the bread- 
supplies, is master of the situation, and those he serves will accept 
dictation neither from Kerensky, Lenire, nor anybody else, 
least of all from Germany.” 


Austria’s initiative for an- ending 
of hostilities with Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Russia.” 
Senator Hitchcock, ranking Democratic member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, thus presents another objection: 


“A declaration of war against Austria-Hungary might be 
construed as indorsement of Italy’s demands upon Austria, 
These include a demand for territory which virtually would 
deprive Austria of every seaport—a fruitful situation for a 
future war. It is a question whether the United States would 
be willing to give such an indorsement.” 


The Newark News points out that within the Dual Monarehy 
the Czecho-Slovaks, Poles, and southern Slavs are restive under 
the Hapsburg yoke and are at heart with the Entente.. Good 
statesmanship, observes this New Jersey editor, “is slow to 
declare war on unavowed partners who gnaw at the-enemy’s 
vitals.” The New York World, which, with the Philadelphia 
Record, thinks that our formal attitude toward Austria is a 
matter of no importance, argues that “withholding a formal 
declaration simplifies our domestic problem as well as our 
diplomatic problem.”’ For this reason- 
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States there are thousands upon thousands of 
unnaturalized Hungarians, Bohemians, Slovaks, Poles, and 
other subjects of Austria-Hungary. These people are working 
in the mines, in the steel- and munitions-factories, on the piers, 
and in other industries where their labor is an essential element 
in the war-activities of this country. For the most part they 
are of irreproachable loyalty to the United States and have 
no sympathy whatever with Germany or with the allies of 
Germany. Yet if we were to declare war against Austria- 
Hungary we should have to treat these people as enemy aliens 
and bar them from work where they are needed. To what good?” 


“In the United 


Besides, it is asserted in a Werld dispatch from Washington 
that the President knows of no overt act on Austria’s part which 
ealls for a declaration of war. 

But the many advocates of an open war-declaration against 
Germany’s allies have answers for these objections. It is felt 
by many, according to a New York Times dispatch, that the 
operations of Austrian subma- 


‘‘Let us not forget that the absolute victory of our adopted 
country will mean the victory of humanity, of freedom; yj) 
mean the downfall of the Austrian and German ruling families, 
and will bring liberty to millions and millions of men who were 
kept in the yoke of slavery during thousands of years.” 


The general reasons which are presented in the press for a 
declaration of war upon Germany’s present partners are thus 
concisely presented by ex-President Roosevelt in one of his 
Kansas City Star editorials: 


“Bulgaria is now simply the tool of Germany and 
Turkey. .. 

‘Turkey has bee n and is the tool of Germany, but German, 
has permitted her on her own account to perpetrate massacres 
on the Armenians and Syrian Christians which — renders jt 
little short of an infamy now to remain at peace with her, . , . . 

‘‘With Austria our present relations are less definable than 
our relations with any other Power. No one can truthfully 

say exactly whether our atti- 





rines against American merchant-  |[__ aes 
men, the use of Austrian ports 
by German. submarines, and the 


employment of German troops 





to help Austria in’ the Italian — S 
campaign would justify the step. ; 4 
If the Administration requires Y 





an overt act, the Philadelphia . » Trent : 
Public Ledger finds one in the ) wi Se 
sinking of the American ship 
Schuylkill, by an Austrian sub- 
marine; ‘‘whether or not the 
submarine may have been oper- 


ating under a German flag is a Pesthtane 















~ - — - tude is one of peace or war. We 
“Se I have not declared war on Austria, 
: A. and yet we are furnishing money, 
coal, and munitions to Italy in 
order to enable her to fight 
Austria. mylene 
/ ‘If we really are eat peace with 
Austria we are flagrantly violat- 
ing our duty of a neutral and 
we ought to be condemned in 
any international court. But 
if we are really at war, then we 
are committing the cardinal 
erime of hitting soft. . oss 
‘We are now taking part 
in the general counsel of our 
allies. The only way in which to 
make our part in the war thor- 
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mere technicality.” J wal oughly effective and our leader- 
The ‘‘separate-peace” argu- Mantua GULF OF) 1 ship felt to the utmost is whole- 
ment for keeping technically at “\ i> Rt ahaa q came hg throw ourselves into 
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of. the war and the Hohen- 
zollern domination in the Dual 


Line of the Piave, where Italy is now fighting Austria and Germany. 
At the mouth of the river the dotted area shows flooded territory. 


Monarehy— 


“““That was before the recent 
Teutonie victories on the Italian front. Germany has now 
intervened to restore Austro-Hungarian fortunes in the Adri- 
atie sector. Vienna is now more than ever in Germany’s 
debt and is probably more willing than it has been for a 
couple of years past to pay that debt. There is at present no 
rational hope of detaching Austria-Hungary from the Central 
European combination by dangling before Vienna the bait of 
a separate peace.” 

The Boston Transcript sees no reason why in warring against 
Austria we should accept all of Italy’s war-aims, any more than 
we should share in the nationalistic aims of all other members of 
the’ Entente. The Baltimore Sun points out that Austro- 
Hungarian subjects unquestionably friendly to the United 
States could easily be exempted from the operations of the 
Alien Enemy Act. For the rest, it adds, ‘‘the 
placed upon alien enemies at present are not so onerous as to 
hurt so very much, while this country will be able 
against any Austrian who violates the law in the interest of the 
land that. gave him birth.” 
aceording to the Denver Rocky 
meet any American declaration against Austria for the sake of 


restrictions 
to proceed 


Americans of Hungarian blood 
, 


Mountain News, are ready to 


from Prussian autocracy. Bohemians here, 


freeing Hungary 
who, like the Poles, hate 
us'to go all the way through with the war.” 
Rapids Herald quotes from The 
this sentence welcoming der Tag of open war between America 
and Austria: 


Austria for her oppression, ‘“‘urge 
And the 


American-Hungarian Observer 


Grand 





clared that we were engaging ina 


WHERE WE MAY YET CLINCH WITH AUSTRIA. 


war not to redress a_ special 
grievance, but to‘‘ make the world 
safe for democracy,” he made 
war against the Turk and the Hapsburgs as much a duty as war 
against the Hohenzollerns, the Colonel has asserted on the plat- 
form. The San Francisco Chronicle agrees that ‘to make the 
world safe for democracy, we must go forth in battle against all 
who league themselves with the arch-enemy of republicanism and 
‘*something noble,” to the 
Baltimore A merican’s way of thinking, in the idea “‘of the United 
States widening the field of its declared enmity and making this 
coextensive with the field of enmity to democratic institutions.” 
‘is to destroy 


popular government.’’ There is 


Our purpose, the Pittsburg Gazelle-Times announces, 
an intolerable system,” and “if we do not make a complete job 
of it we will have left the seeds of further trouble in Europe.” 
Almost Rooseveltian is the Rochester Herald’s declaration: 


‘Either we are in this war from devotion to an ideal of world- 
magnitude and meaning, or our professions are those of a charla- 
tan and hypocrite. If we are sincere in our self-consecration, 
at whatever cost to our material comfort and safety, to the 
cause of world-liberty and ultimate world-peace, we are bound 
to regard every nation that is fighting on the side of German 
autocracy and savagery as our foe.” 

The President has not long since pointed out the peril to the 
‘ Mitteleuropa”’ which is being built up under 


And the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in ealling 
asks us to 


world in the 
German leadership. 
for a war-declaration against Germany’s allies, 
remember that- 


“The preservation of Austria-Hungary and Turkey intact 
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is necessary to the Pan-German plan. Military, business, 
sonomie, and educational domination of the peoples of these 
countries has been consummated; they are essentially vassal 
sates of Germany. The dissolution of Austria-Hungary will be 
necessary to gratify the aspirations of Italy and of the millions 
of victims of ancient tyranny in the Dual Monarchy. Driving 
the Turk from Europe is a condition precedent to justice to 
Armenia and stability in the Balkans.” 

A declaration of war against Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey, 
the Chicago Herald contends, “‘logically follows from our practical 
adoption of the plan for a unified war-council. There can be no 
real unity of action without unity in enmity.” Similarly, the 
Brooklyn Eagle would like to “point out the absurdity of 
establishing a central council for the control of Allied military 
policy, if we limit our belligerency to Germany alone’”’; 
part in the exercise of a ¢en- 


“we can play no effective 


tralized power unless we make 
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TO RUN THIRTY -EIGHT RAILROADS 
AS ONE 
HAT WAS SOLEMNLY FORBIDDEN a few years 
ago by the United States Government is now to be 
Railroad combina- 
tions were then declared to be in ‘‘restraint of trade.” Now 


done to aid the Government. 


the roads are to be rur in unison to release trade from the re- 
Our men 
and our money have been mobilized, and the next implement of 


straint and congestion caused by lack of harmony. 


war is formed of the thirty-eight railroads east of the Mississippi 
which pool their facilities to relieve freight congestion, especially 
at ports and munition-centers. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
total mileage of the country, the press inform us, will be under 
the direction of seven railroad executives of various lines, who 

undertake the task of managing 





war upon Germany’s allies as 
well as upon Germany herself.” 

Like counsel comes from Italy, 
where the Idea Nazionale (Rome) 
United 
to formu- 


observes that since the 


States was the first 
latea program capable of correct- 
ing the practical deficiencies of 





ihe Entente as a whole, so it 
will be necessary for the United 
States also to consider Austria 
as its enemy if it wishes to carry 
out most effectively its own 
program. 

An Italian statesman of promi- 
nence, but who is not named, 
is quoted by the Boston Tran- 


script as having said that perfect 





unity among the Allies is unattain- 





able “until America joins in the 
Delay 
in so doing, the Boston daily be- 


struggle against Austria.”’ 








300,000 employees and operat- 
ing as a unit 122,050 mile% of 
track, 27,000 locomotives,  1,- 
250,000 freight-cars, and 25,000 
Among the out- 
standing features of the action 
of the War Board, 
noted by a Washington corre- 


passenger-cars. 
Railroads’ 


spondent of the New York Sun, 
is that the Government tacitly 
eonsents to abrogate, by reason 
necessity, the section of 
the Interstate Act 
forbidding the pooling of freights. 


of war 
Commerce 
Shippers can no longer route 
their freight, and all routing will 
central 


be under control of a 


authority, who will designate 
over what routes private as well 
as Government shipments shall 
be carried. Non-essential freight 


will be moved when possible or 





embargoed if conditions so re- 





lieves, will only support the in- 
sinuatious of German  propa- HIS NEW 
gandists in Italy that ‘‘the United 

States is not really in it.” Our 

Italian allies, The Transcript concludes, ‘‘ need the stimulus which 
an American declaration against their historic enemy will sup- 
The New York Herald and the Chicago Evening Post 


make the same assertion. 


ply.” 


A more practical and selfish reason for declaring war against 
Austria is found by scores of editors in the part taken by Austrian 
subjects in hindering war-work in this country, who can not now 
The Providence Journal de- 


‘ , 


be dealt with as ‘‘enemy aliens.’ 
clares: “‘Ninety per cent. of the vicious-minded persons who are 
engaged in this country in the burning of foodstuffs, munitions, 
and other supplies for the United States Government and its 
allies are Austrians.” They might better, it adds, ‘‘be open 
than secret enemies.” 

Such are the chief arguments brought out by our press and 
echoed in Congress in favor of a declaration of war against 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. And in addition to the papers 
already quoted, the step is strongly urged by such representa- 
tive dailies as the Hartford Courant, Lowell Courier-Citizen, 
Albany Knickerbocker Press, New York Globe, Washington Post, 
Pittsburg Dispatch, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Atlanta Constitution, 
nd Chicago Tribune. Considerable importance is attached to the 
attitude of Senator Stone as chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. 
declaration against Austria as a means of simplifying the military 
situation abroad in the interests of more perfect unity, and also 
as simplifying the administration of domestic war-time legislation. 


He is reported as favoring a war- 





UNIFORM. quire. Passenger schedules will 
be changed and curtailed, and 
that on 


some roads through-passenger traffic will be eliminated so they 


—Kirby in the New York World. 
there is a_ possibility 
may be used more extensively as freight-lines. 

For the wide dislocation of earnings caused by the mobilizing 
of the railroads some form of relief must be provided, but, 
says the Sun’s correspondent, the idea is apparently to wait 
until results appear, and the railroad heads, it is understood, 
have postponed considerations of finances for the time. A 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times advises us 
that the general belief among Administration officials is that 
the pooling plan should have a thorough try-out and if it fails 
the Government then should take a hand, and he adds: ‘‘There 
is no concealment, however, of some doubt that any pooling 
plan will work as well as it might so long as each road is com- 
pelled to concern itself with its individual profits.” That the 
railroads have broken down under the war-burden is vehemently 
denied by railroad magnates, we learn from a Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, who summarizes their 
analysis of the causes of freight-congestion as follows: 


‘“*First—Failure to fill cars to their capacity. 

**Secondly— Dilution of labor. 

‘**Thirdly—Deflection of labor. 

“The less-than-car-load-lot evil has been difficult to abate, but 
it is said it has been partly overcome, and soon will be entirely 
overcome. For instance, the loading unit for cotton has been 
for a long time fifty bales to the car. Most cars can_ hold 
from sixty-five to seventy-five bales. The Railroad War Board 
took this matter up with cotton-shippers a few weeks ago and 
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obtained a pretty general agreement from the shippers to load 
What is true of cotton is true 
of grain and many other commodities, and the War Board is 
putting the screws on all shippers to the end that the less- 
than-ear-load-lot evil shall be done away with entirely. 

**By dilution of labor the railroad nen mean that the calls 
on the roads have been so great that they have been obliged to 
spread freight-train crews over greater areas than ever before. 
This, they insist, has been a serious handicap to the service. 


ears to the maximum capacity. 


steps of the pooling plan, 


“ . skeweoenar ¢ 1S ave vay .) P . * ’ 
Then, too, such sky-soaring wages have been offered to all oe ey ee ee 


sorts of skilled laborers by munitions-plants that many men have 
It is estimated that from 12,000 
to 15,000 men have been thus deflected from railroad work.” 


deserted the rails and shops. 


The pooling of the Eastern lines, says The 
Gazette (New York), is the most important step taken by the 
Railroads’ War Board in carrying out the resolution adopted by 
the railway presidents in Washington, on April 11, to operate all 
the railways of the country as a single continental system. 
In addition to the enormous increase of business, another im- 
portfnt cause of congestion, says this weekly, has been the 
failure of the Government to adopt measures to control the move- 
ment of military materials, and we read: 

“The different Government departments have had preference 
given to such a large volume of shipments that last week it was 
reported that on certain of the main Eastern trunk lines two- 
thirds of all the freight being handled was moving under pref- 


erence requirements. 


“The pool of the Eastern lines, which has been created, is 
primarily a pool of physical facilities, but it will have the ef- 
Since their physical facilities and their 
traffie will be pooled there will be nothing left for the Eastern 
lines to pool but their earnings; and this may be very necessary 
to protect individual companies from loss. 
Government in the premises is not doubtful. 
cognizant before the railways took the important step that they 
were going to take it and the reasons for it. 
practicable time the Government should adopt all 
measures necessary to enable the roads to do with unquestioned 
legality all the things they are now doing or that they ought to 
do in future to promote the public welfare, while at the same 


fects of a pool of traffic. 


earliest 


Every enemy alien at large offsets a soldier at the front.— Wall Street 


Journal. 


A PLACE ought to be found on America’s coat of arms for the knitting- 


needle.—Providence Journal. 


Tue only “safe conduct’ 
conduct.—New York World. 


GENERAL HELL is a prominent officer of the German Army. 


how one can inspire an entire nation.— 
Pittsburg Post. 

Russia appears to be making scram- 
bled history.—Chicago Daily News. 

Wit no less than 7,000 food-sub- 
stitutes, Germans can not complain of 
the monotony of their menu. — San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Russia will please take note that 
nothing was ever said by the Allies 
about making the world safe for 
anarchy.—Chicago Herald. 

THE German bishops who have just 
come out against democracy are help- 
ing President Wilson clarify the issues 
of the war.—New York Evening Post. 

Put it down in one place and it bobs 
up in another. Just as New York starts 
cleaning up its water-front W.R. Hearst 
buys a newspaper in Boston.— Newark 
News. 

THE British newspapers that were 
demanding Lloyd George's resignation 
have calmed down since they have be- 
gun to wonder who would take his 
place.—Kansas City Star. 

One of the first things the Russian 
anarchists have discovered in Petro- 
grad is that the worst thing about free 
food is that there’s never enough of 
it to go around.—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 


for an enemy alien in future is to be good 


Railway Age 
tem they belong. 


ment will gain in facilities 


from the earrier machine 


public. 


“‘Tneidentally, what a 
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will get the advantage of car-hire credits. 

will be helped to the extent that efficiency is promoted. 
“That efficiency demands more, however, than the extraction 

of the last ounce of unselfish cooperation and intensified energy 








time preventing any of them from suffering serious losses as a 
result of the patriotic course they are following.”’ 


The Boston News Bureau notes as among the most radical 


the division of business on competing 


lines, and instances the ease of one railroad confining itself aj. 
most exclusively to hauling freight while another takes over its 
through passenger-service, and this journal proceeds: 


England do not know what effect this 


change is likely to have on the earnings of different roads. They 
believe it may be detrimental to some and beneficial to others, 
So far as pooling of freight-cars goes, it will make little difference, 
if a road owns 30,000 freight-cars and uses 30,000, to what sys- 
But the road with lack of adequate equip- 


while the road with surplus equipment 
Earnings of all roads 


itself. It calls also for increased in. 


telligent coworking by the host of shippers, and in lesser degree 
for participation and also patience on part of the great general 


**And to-day the predominant shipper i Uncle Sam himself, 
It is assuredly up to him not to let either army-camp or Allies’ 
export shipments congest cars unduly, as is alleged to be in spots 
the existing condition to an inordinate extent. 


war-time commentary is the whole 


situation upon past political worship of the Sherman Act and 


The duty of the 
Its officials were 


Therefore, at the 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Journal. 
Wall Street Journal. 


a darn sight more to lose it. 


Wonderful 


that will be produced in revenues. 
two cities, the two devoted principally to freight will operate 
with enhanced profits, ac 
handling the combined passenger traffic may easily operate at a 
loss, and the suggestion is made that ‘‘some way will have to 
be found to allocate receipts, probably on the basis of previous 


gross earnings taken over : 


Russi is said to need education badly. 


hostility to unifying and cooperative ideas and ideals!” 


The New York Sun thinks the most perplexing of all the prob- 
lems implied in the new pooling arrangement is the alteration 


With three lines linking 


cording to this daily, while the one 


1 period of years.” 


THe German Imperial Chancellor is getting to be a procession.—Albany 
Now that Villa is moving, suppose we search for his German banker?— 


Apropos of the Liberty Loan, it costs money to win a war, but it costs 


Chicago Herald. 
New York has some Bolshevik 


teachers it could spare.—New York 


World. 




















DARN ‘em, ladies, as well as knit 
‘em.—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

THE British have taken Jaffa, Joffa 
or Joppa. The Germans would have 
claimed the capture of all three towns. 

—Chicago Post. 

At this distance it looks as if it is no 
trouble to get heads for the various 
Russian movements, but_ impossible to 
get brains.—Dallas News. 

PATRIOTISM was once defined as the 
last refuge of a scoundrel, but it is the 
first camouflage of traitors and near- 
traitors.— Springfield Republican. 

GERMAN autocracy remains as brutal- 
ly assertive as ever, but the German 
Army on a certain part of the West 
front is showing a more retiring dis- 
position.—-Chicago Herald. 

OwR respects to General the Honor- 
able Sir Julian Byng, and the hope 
that, if the war must go that far, the 
final operations will find him byngin’ 
on the Rhine.—Newark News. 

How in the world could those New 
York school authorities think of making 
charges of disloyalty against teachers 








“‘IF SOMETHING AIN'T WRONG, 'TAIN’T RIGHT!” 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


who are known by the good old Anglo- 
Saxon names of Schneer, Mufson, and 
Schmalhausen?—Philadelphia Inquirer 
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ON HER WAY TO JOIN THE BRITISH NAVY—A U. S. DESTROYER. 


“ROLLED TO STARBOARD, ROLLED TO LARBOARD WHEN THE SURGE WAS SEETHING FREE,” IN MID-ATLANTIC. 








“INACTIVITY ” 


GAME OF HIDE-AND-SEEK is being played by the 
British and German navies, and, if we can believe 
some sections of the English press, both sides are taking 

good care to keep hidden. 
British Navy in the London papers would lead us to suppose 


Some of the comments on the 


that the Navy spends most of its time playing golf at the naval 
hases, the only interruption to this pleasant pastime being 
sudden raids on the British coast by German destroyers. These 
papers loudly call for action and demand that the Navy drop 
its golf forthwith and come to grips with the German Navy and 
destroy it. A typical example of this somewhat querulous 
criticism is found in the London Daily Mail, which says: 


“As one year of war follows another the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of naval force with which we began the war seems 
to become slowly but very steadily less and less effective in 
reducing the naval strength of the enemy. No one can deny 
the difficulty of coming to close quarters with a fleet which 
does not take the water. But after all, that is the problem which 
our Admiralty has to solve before we can bring the war to a 
satisfactory end; and while it awaits solution the enemy’s 
submarine activity never ceases and constantly scores points, 
with a cumulatively damagimg effect. Can the Admiralty 
regard this situation as satisfactory?” 

The German critics dot the i’s and cross the t’s of the Daily 
Mail’s criticism, and Captain Persius remarks in the Berliner 
Tageblait that ‘‘in addition to various English journals, French 
and Italian papers also express their astonishment that the 
mighty British Fleet has not stretched out its protecting hand 
over the Gulf of Riga.’’ Captain Persius exhibits a touching 
and almost uncanny solicitude that the British Navy live up 
to its great traditions. He remarks: 


“When seeking for the explanation of the failure of the 


OF THE BRITISH 


NAVY 


British Fleet, one must not in any way attribute to the officers 
and men any lack of keenness, energy, or willingness to make 
sacrifices for the cause of their country. There are proofs 
enough to the contrary. The fault lies rather with the Ad- 
miralty. The reason for the reserve and the sparing of men 
and material must be sought in conditions which it is difficult 
if not impossible for us to review. On the one hand, shrinking 
from responsibility may prevent the First Lord of the Admiralty 
from taking risks or ordering actions the end of which is too 
uncertain; on the other hand, as has often been complained of 
in the press, diplomacy may exert a paralyzing influence upon the 
activity of the Navy. The fact remains, however, that under 
all the First Lords of the Admiralty—-Churchill, Balfour, Carson, 
and now Geddes—the fleet has pursued a waiting strategy 
which can not be called worthy of the traditions of Great 
Britain.” 


¢ Captain Persius inquires impatiently what the American 
Fleet is doing, since ‘‘as far as is known there is at present in 
the North Sea no large war-ship under the Stars and Stripes.” 
He concludes by saying: 


**No conscientious person feels disposed to play the prophet 
in this war, but it can not be regarded as impossible that the 
British Fleet, supported by the forces of its Allies, will decide, after 
the disgraceful events in the Baltic and under the pressure of the 
submarine trade war, to risk a general offensive. What chiefly 
interests us is the question whether such an offensive could have 
thorough success. Those who dislike boasting will refrain from 
making any definite prediction. The events at the Dardanelles, 
however, allow one to assume that an attack on the much stronger 
fortifications of the Helgoland Bight at least constitutes an 
enterprise which has very little prospect of success. Moreover, 
before action can be taken against our coast fortifications, the 
German High Sea Fleet, destroyers, submarines, etc., would 
have to be destroyed. So one may doubtless say that even if 
the united fleets of the English, Americans, and French were to 
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undertalse -a. general offensive in the Helgoland Bight it would 
only be as a last resort.” 

These attacks on the Navy at home and abroad have roused 
the champions of the Admiralty to a vigorous defense, and the 
London Morning Post is particularly enraged at the incon- 
venient questions asked in the House of Commons by private 
members. It remarks: 

‘‘When the Navy achieves a notorious success as distinguished 
from the routine of success of its constant work, the House of 
Commons remains sulkily silent. When the enemy makes one 
of those surprize attacks which are inevitable in war, the Com- 
mons instantly try to embarrass the Admiralty at the very 
time when they ought to give the Sea Lords every loyal support 
and cordial encouragement.” 

This hubbub in the press produced two striking speeches in 
the House of Commons, reported in the London Times, one 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Eric Geddes, the 
other from the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George. For the 
first time since the war began we get some light 6n the enormous 
increase in the British Navy. In his very frank speech Sir Eric 
Geddes told us that in 1914 the tonnage of the British Fleet all 
told was 2,400,000 tons and that to-day this tonnage has in- 
creased 71 per cent. In 1914 there were eighteen auxiliary 
vessels attached to the fleet, while to-day there are 3,368, while 
the personnel had grown from 146,000 in 1914 to 390,000 to-day. 
Even more remarkable is the growth of the Navy’s flying branch, 
for whereas in 1914 the Royal Naval Air Service numbered but 
700 officers and men, to-day the figure stands at 41,000. Sir 
Erie went on to say: 

“The question was often asked whether the Admiralty did not 
content itself with a defensive réle instead of adopting bold 
offensive measures. Of course it takes two sides to make a 
battle, and the problem of coaxing an unwilling enemy to come 
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AS GERMANY WOULD HAVE IT. 
“Still Lies the Sea.” 
—Lustige Bldtter (Berlin). 


OPPOSING VIEWS OF THE RESULTS OF NAVAL ACTIVITY. 








into the open and fight has always confronted the stronger nayal 
power. . . . Unlike the German High Seas Fleet, the British 
Navy lies behind no shore defenses, but relies on its strength 
alone. It sweeps the North Sea, north, south, east, and west 
day and night. During a recent month, the steaming of the 
King’s war-ships came to a million miles in home waters and tho 
auxiliary ships covered over six million miles in the same month 
and these duties have been performed by officers and men 
without a stain upon their honor, chivalry, and humanity,” 

Mr. Lloyd George, addressing the House of Commons, also 
gave some impressive figures of the amount of men and ma- 
terial that had been transported to the various theaters of war 
under the guardianship of the Navy. These include 13,000,000 
men, 2,000,000 horses, 25,000,000 tons of explosives, 51,000,000 
tons of fuel, and 130,000,000 tons of food. He added, “‘of the 
13,000,000 men who have crossed and recrossed the seas, only 
3,500 have been lost, and only 2,700 of these by the action 
of the enemy.” He continued: 


““The Navy is taken for granted, but in this war it has been 
the anchor of the Allied cause. If it lost its hold, the hopes of 
the Allies would be shattered. . ..I have no hesitation jp 
saying that but for the British Navy overwhelming disaster 
would have fallen upon the Allied cause. Germany would 
have been the insolent mistress of Europe and through Europe 
of the world. Never has the British Navy been a more potent 
influence in the affairs of men. In spite of hidden foes, of 
legitimate naval warfare, and of black piracy, it has preserved 
the highway of the seas for Britain and her allies,” 


The Westminster Gazette says: 


‘“*No words are adequate to do justice to the achievements in the 
present war, not only of our Navy, but of our mercantile marine, 
The story at sea since August, 1914, is not one of great battles, 
but of ceaseless vigilance and untiring efficiency. Whatever the 
U-boats may have been able to achieve, the British Navy is still 
supreme at sea, and without boasting we may say that an Allied 
victory would be out of the question but for British sea-power.” 




















AS BRITAIN SEES IT. 
Another Unseen Hand. 
—Passing Show (London). 
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SWITZERLAND IN DANGER 
HAT SWEET DISINGENUOUSNESS that Germany 


always shows just before she commits a new crime 
is very apparent at the moment in the German press. 
It will be recalled that before the Germans introduced the use 


of poison-gas as a weapon in modern warfare—in flat defiance 
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“But to-day certainly eighty per cent. of all the Swiss are on 
the side of our enemies, so that an uncommonly large propor- 
tion of the nation has been lost to our cause even in the very 
course of our victories.” 

Another sign of the way the wind is blowing is the solicitous 
regard shown by the German papers for the wrongs inflicted 
upon the suffering Swiss by the brutal Allies, particularly 
America, the most brutal. of all. 





of the Hague convention—they 
loudly accused the French of 
having previously committed this 
offense. Similarly, when they 
thought it would be a pleasing 
diversion to fire upon hospital- 
ships conveying wounded men 
back to England, they notified 
their intention in advance by 
accusing the British of carrying 
ammunition in their hospital- 
ships under cover of the Red 
Cross. Having these and many 
other examples in mind, we are 
led to believe that Germany con- 
templates the invasion of Switzer- 
land, as all the preliminary signs 


are exhibited in the German 





press. For example, Major Mo- 





The Karlsruhe Bddische Landes- 
zeitung, the leading organ of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, seans 
the horizon for a savior to de- 


liver the Swiss. It says: 


‘*As is well known, America 
joined in the blockade measures 
against the neutrals with in- 
credible severity. Reports of a 
coming complete prohibition of 
exports have indeed always been 
denied, but is not the supervi- 
sion exercised by the American 
customs calculated to shake our 
confidence? For some_ time 
past leading French-Swiss papers 
have been publishing protests 
against the establishment—now 
apparently decided on and in 
execution—of a French eus- 
toms cordon against Switzerland 








raht, writing in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, is quite certain that 
the Allies are going to violate 
the neutrality of Switzerland, 
which, he says, ‘‘must be defended at any cost.’’ He remarks: 


“It is of the greatest importance that Switzerland should be 
guarded against a foreed march by the enemy through her 
territory. This neutral state has, up to now, often had trouble 
defending herself on two sides, south and west, from an incursion 
of the Italian and French troops. 

“The downfall of Italy, which has just begun, sees Switzer- 
land with a danger to her southern boundary. She is strong 
enough to meet the danger from her western boundary. 

“Tf the Austro-Hungarian Landsturm have been able to hold 
their front in the face of tremendous odds Swiss: troops will 
surely be able to defend their military roads if the Entente 
should, in a moment of desperation, decide to march through 
and once again compel a free people to forswear its neutrality.” 

In Switzerland itself the same tactics are employed in the 
papers subsidized from Germany. For example, we find in 
the Berner T'ageblatt, a strongly pro-German organ, an interview 
with Dr. Walter Rathenau, of Berlin, the head of the great A. 
E. G., as the German General Electric Company is colloquially 
known. Dr. Rathenau—who is no mean diplomat—weeps salt 
tears over the possibility of Switzerland being ravished by the 
French. In reply to the leading question whether he thought 
Switzerland would be able to keep out of the war, he remarked: 


“T hope so, but I rather doubt it. You are certain to become 
very hard up, and perhaps offers will be made to you from a 
certain quarter. In that case, reflect that before the critical 
moment one can get anything, but after it has passed one will 
beg for it in vain. Everywhere in Switzerland I have found a 
firm desire to remain neutral. I hope you will be able to carry 
out this policy, but in any case, mind you keep your eyes open.” 

Prof. Georg Zahn, in the Berlin Deutsche Zeitung, upbraids the 
Swiss for becoming more and more pro-Entente as the war pro- 
ceeds, and warns them that the French are thirsting to march 
through Switzerland into Germany. This change of heart on 
the part of Switzerland is an insoluble enigma to the worthy 
professor, who writes: 

“Immediately before the outbreak and during the first few 
Weeks of the war when Bethmann-Hollweg’s unfortunate remark 
about the ‘wrong’ we had done to Belgium was not yet known, 


the greater part of Switzerland was heart and soul on the side 
of Germany, or at least perfectly neutral on Swiss soil. 


KEEP OFF! 


“«Try not the pass!’ the young man said.”’ 


to the injury of the treaty rela- 
tions between Switzerland and 
France. But what is the good 
of such protests?” 


** Excelsior." 
Erening Telegram (London 


It is no use protesting, says the Béddische Landeszeitung, 
because Switzerland is in the grip of the ruthless Yankees. It 
continues: 


‘“Now comes the surprizing confirmation from several sources 
that for a long time past customs supervision at the Franeo- 
Swiss frontier has been conducted by an American mission and 
carried on by an American personnel. . .. We are only concerned 
with the Gonsequences to Switzerland arising from this state of 
things. As a matter of fact these conditions are ealeulated to 
fill every Swiss with the greatest anxiety. To the supervision of 
frontiers is now added the decision—its finality has not been denied 

of the State Department at Washington to order an embargo 
on all exports to the neutral countries of Europe, and Switzer- 
land thereby gets into an even more difficult position.” 

The Swiss seem to be quite wide-awake to what is happening, 
and the Gazette de Lausanne tells us that hostility to Switzerland 
is growing in the Kaiser’s dominion. It says: 

‘Articles hostile to Switzerland, especially objecting to, the 
presence of Mr. Ador at the head of our political department, 
have been published in the Kélnische Zeitung, the Berlin Vos- 
siche Zeitung, and the Munich Neueste Nachrichien. The Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger began the campaign two weeks ago, and the'fact 
that these papers have taken it up after two weeks’ interval 
shows that in certain German circles not to be ignored a signi- 
ficant ill-will toward Switzerland is felt.”’ 





“CHARIOTS OF IRON” AT GAZA—History repeats itself 
down: to minute details, the London Star reminds us, and recalls 
previous operations at Gaza related in the Book of Joshua. 
It says: | 

“If that picturesque special correspondent to whom we: owe 
the narrative of the sun and moon standing still in the Valley of 
Ajalon had witnessed the onslaught of General Allenby’s auxili- 
aries, he might have pictured behemoth wallowing on the shore 
and leviathan rising out of the sea. It is related in the Book 
of Judges that tho the tribe of Judah took Gaza, they ‘could not 
drive out the inhabitants of the valley because they had chariots 
of iron.’ 

‘Allowing for the intervening centuries which have trans- 
formed the ‘chariots of iron’ into tanks, we see that in this case 
the omens are in favor of the invaders, and we may reasonably 
hope that the clearing out of the Philistines will be final aad 
complete.” “ 


























































































WHY KERENSKY FELL 


NDECISION, WHICH HAS RUINED many a man, was, 
I it appears, the fatal flaw in Kerensky’s character. An 
American mayor in the Middle West once remarked that 
the secret of success is to “‘act quick, and be right part of the 


time.”” Kerensky, however, dallied with danger and was over- 
whelmed. By: trying to please both the conservatives and the 


radicals, he merely made both sides distrust him. His chief 
blunder, according to the Russian papers now coming to hand, 
was his failure to call together the Constituent Assembly. In- 
stead, he kept postponing it—another well-known recipe for 
failure—until his dilly-dallying gave the Bolsheviki a splendid 
political opening to demand an ‘“‘honest’’ and speedy gathering 
of the Assembly. And it was not only the organs of the opposi- 
tion parties, but many of the friends of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, who deplored his indecision. Said the Petrograd Dielo 
Naroda, a moderate Socialist daily: 


“Let us be frank. We shall not attempt to conceal what is 
impossible and unnecessary to conceal. The credit vested in 
the ‘Government of Safety’ does not inspire in all its friends 
that sense of unshakable and unconditional confidence which is 
so badly needed at this moment. This dilly-dallying of the 
Government with the problem of calling the Constituent As- 
sembly is vexi g and irritating and thoroughly mishandled.” 


The Rabotchaya Gazeta, another organ of the moderate Social- 
{sts in Petrograd, which on most occasions supported the Govy- 
ernment, was quite bitter in its denunciations: 


“The conservatives are covering up their schemes for delaying 
the calling together of the Assembly by the necessity of ‘unim- 
peachable’ and ‘perfectly correct’ methods of election and the 
safeguarding of the full integrity of the Constituent Assembly. 
The facts are, however, that the conservatives are actuated in 
this matter by totally different motives. For, to be honest, 
the future decisions and adjudications of the Constituent As- 
sembly are already, in a considerable degree, forecast and as- 
eertainable. That is precisely the reason why the toiling masses 
are awaiting these decisions with faith and hope, and the con- 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 
Thirty Pieces of Silver. 
—Novy Satirikon (Petrograd). 





TWO RUSSIAN OPINIONS 
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OF KERENSKY’S SUCCESSOR 








servatives are awaiting them, under the most fortunate of cir- 
cumstances, as a defendant anticipates his verdict and as the 
beginning of the end of their rule.” 


The Petrograd Ryetch, the leading organ of the “Cadets,” or 
Constitutional Democrats, rallied to the support of the Govern. 
ment in a strong attack upon the extremists: 


“No one entertains any doubt now that when the elections 
were scheduled to take place on October ‘1, it was self-apparent 
that the plan could not be realized. But the Socialists were 
insistently demanding from the Provisional Government a def- 
nite and early date, and the Government yielded, even tho woe 
must admit now that it was done light-mindedly. Now the 
leaders of the ‘revolutionary democracy’ are very busy insinuat- 
ing that the Cadets are to be blamed for it, that the bourgeoisie 
have nothing to expect from, the Constituent Assembly, that 
they therefore exert every influence to postpone its conyoca- 
tion, and that the proletariat must take care that not a Single 
day be given for further delay. At the same time the Jzvestiq, 
the official organ of the Soviets [Councils of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates, is cynically attempting to undermine jp 
advance the authority of the coming Constituent Assembly by 
assertions that the attitude of the country toward the As- 
sembly will be determined not by the legitimacy and regularity 
of its election, but rather by its actions and the way it will 
manage to suit the plans of the Soviets.” 

Maxim Gorky’s Maximalist. organ, the Petrograd Novaya 
Zhizn, was sarcastic as usual: 


“The call for the Constituent Assembly is laid over again, 
this time on the ground of a ‘technical’ nature, a ground which 
was just recently discovered. As soon as we heard the rumors 
that the Taurus Palace is badly in need of renovations, we knew 
that we were due for another postponement. This tremendously 
important state enterprise is ostensibly being put aside on ae- 
count of lack of accommodations in Petrograd. What a cari- 
eature on the efficiency of the Government! 

‘““We know what the ‘practical’ problems of the Provisional 
Government are: to elicit from the people a blank grant for all 
its sins, past and future, and to plant a cross upon the grave of 
the noiselessly buried Soviets. The more passive and pliant the 
Soviets are, the longer they remain in the condition of political 
non-existence to which they have condemned themselves, the 
sooner will the Government be able to realize its iniquitous aims.” 

















CANDOR. 


‘*T have finished. All Russia is yours.” 
I thought you a Socialist; now I see you are 


I like you.” —Mucha (Moscow). 


LENIN 
WiILHELM—“ Thanks. 
an exceptional scoundrel. 
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THE ~ LICENSING > SYSTEM 


y AS ~ APPLIED ~ TO ~ FOODS: 























AST WEEK’S ARTICLE, 
eas as you will remember, 
F dwelt upon the various 
unfair practises connected with 
the distribution of food,. and 
how such practises almost invari- 
ably have the result of making 
the consumer pay more for 
his food-commodities than is 
resonable. 
Unrairn’ Practises—THE Ex- 


CEPTION.—Now, no one ought for 
a moment to gain the impression 
that unfair practises have been the 
rule in this country. With some 
commodities, in some localities, 
among some dealers, they may have 
been common. In other cases— 
very probably in the majority of 
cases—such unfair practises have 
not existed. 

POWERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOOD ADMINISTRA- 
TION—By the President’s proclamation of October 8, which 
went into force the 1st of November, all persons engaged in the 
importation, manufacture, storage, and distribution of certain 
staple foodstuffs were required to secure a license from the 
Food-Administrator. Included in this are packers, millers, 
elevators, canners, importers, manufacturers, wholesalers, 
commission men, brokers, auctioneers, storage-warehouse 
men, and also all retailers doing more than $100,000 business 
annually. 

Mranine or ‘‘ License.”’—Just what does the term “‘license” 
indicate in this connection? It simply means authorization or 
permission. From other every-day illustrations, you all know 
the significance of a license. The owner of an automobile, 
before he ean drive his car, has to get permission—i.e., a lieense— 
from his State. The owner of a dog has to take out a license, 
making himself responsible to his town or city for that dog. A 
theater-owner or manager is not allowed to present plays to the 
public unless his theater has reccived authorization to do so, 
again in the shape of a license. 

You will observe that there is nothing new or novel in the 
principle of a license issued by the Government. In the cases 
above-mentioned, it has involved making certain persons, such 
as owners of automobiles or dogs or theaters, responsible to 
town, State, or National Government. In the case we are 
considering, the principle is identical: specified dealers in certain 
specified food-commodities are to be held responsible to that branch 
of the National Government known as the Food Administration, 
the purpose of which, in all food-matters, is not regulation as an 
end in itself, but rather as a solution for food-problems at home 
and among our Allies. 

Foops ArrectED.—The foods affected by the new licensing 
regulations include beef, pork, and mutton, fish, poultry, and 
eggs, milk, butter, cheese, flour, sugar, cereals, lard, beans, 
peas, fruits, vegetables, several kinds of canned goods, and 
other products. 

Tar Licenser.—The party taking out a license is known as a 
licensee. And it has been estimated that these licensees—the 
specified handlers, distributers, and dealers in food-commodities 
—will number about 100,000. Since November 1 none of them 
are permitted to do business without a license. 

Such licenses require no fee. They are applied for and dis- 
itibuted through the Law Department, License Division, of the 
United States Food Administration. 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE PURPOSES OF THE LICENS- 
ING. SYSTEM.—(1) To limit the prices charged by every licensee 
0 @ reasonable amount over expenses, and forbid the acquisition 
of speculative profits from a rising market. 

The last part of this was illustrated in the article before this, 
Hereafter no person will be allowed to buy up quantities of some 
commodity, say rice, and store it away indefinitely until such 
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time as a high market’ price will enable him to sell it with a 
wholly unreasonable profit. 

(2) To keep all food-commodities moving in as direct a line and 
with as little delay as practicable to the consumer. 

“In as direct a line,’’ of course, does not apply to transporta- 
tion on land or shipping routes. It means rather that there 
shall be no unnecessary business transactions beyond those 
required to bring food from the producer to the table of the 
consumer. 

(3) To limit as far as practicable contracts for future delivery, 
and dealings in future contracts. 

HOW THE LAW IS ENFORCED — SPECIAL REGULA- 
TIONS.—The official licensing regulations specify: 

(1) ‘Under the Food-Control Act, in addition to the power 
to promulgate rules, the President is given broad powers to deal 
with individual cases. . . . This power will be freely exercised 
to accomplish the three purposes set out above. If every 
licensee will make those purposes the cardinal principles of his 
business, and obey the law and the regulations, he will be free 
from interference by the Government. Violation is cause for 
revoking any license, as well as subjecting the offender to such 
criminal penalties as may be prescribed.” 

(2) The Food Administration has frequently emphasized that 
no business man is expected to give up his normal reasonable 
profits. At the same time, on non-perishable foods (as for 
instance, canned goods) this profit is to be governed by the 
price he has actually paid for what he sells, not by the price 
he might be paying for those commodities under prevailing 
conditions. In other words, the dealer is entitled only to a 
profit over the price at which he purchased, without regard ,to 
the price he would have to pay in replacing his stock. 

(3) In the case of perishable foods, the Food Administration 
“will make a prompt and full examination of any particular 
localities or districts in which a rise occurs in the price. of-any of 
these commodities, and will deal individually . with dealers 
charging excessive prices.” 

(4) The Food Administration will keep track of the operations 
of all licensees by means of regular reports which will be required 
from licensees once a month. s 

(5) A regulation to check hoarding provides that no license« 
shall keep on hand or under control a food-commodity supply for 
more than a certain term ahead. This is set at sixty days, with 
exceptions in certain cases. 

(6) The small retailer of food is exempt from the licensing 
provisions of the Food-Control Act. Nevertheless, he is for- 
bidden, under the terms of that act to hoard, monopolize, waste, 
or destroy food, or to conspire with any one to restrict pro- 
duction, distribution, or supply, or to exact excessive prices on 
any commodity. If he violates such rulings he will suffer 
accordingly, for he will be unable to secure further commodities 
from licensees, i.e., manufacturers or wholesalers, who. are 
forbidden by the act to knowingly sell to any retailers guilty 
of these unfair practises. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did this country’s entrance into the war necessitate 
the creation of the United States Food Administration? Why 
was this necessary in order to aid our Allies most efficiently? -Why 
was it necessary in order to stabilize food-conditions at home? 

2. Give other examples of licenses, in addition to those 
mentioned here. 

3. The food-dealer whose business operations in the past have 
always been strictly fair to the consumer will not find his busi- 
ness hampered by the new licensing system. Explain in detail 
why this is so. 

4. Why is it that the grocer who uses the public demand for 
sugar as a pretext to raise his selling price to the public, is guilty 
of an unfair practise? Does the licensing system govern his 
action? Can it affect him indirectly? In what way? 

5. What do you understand by the standardization of auto- 
mobile parts? Why may standardization also apply and be 
beneficial to the food-trade? In what ways will the honest and 
patriotic food-dealer gain by the licensing system? 
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N MARCH NEXT a 5,000-ton ship, built of reenforeed 
A 500-ton 
concrete vessel has just. suecessfully completed a 2,000- 


eoncrete, will be launched at San Francisco. 


mile voyage:in European waters, and a plant with a possible 
yearly output of 20,000 to 30,000 tons of such craft is now in 
operation in Norway. Smaller conerete vessels—barges and 
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Mlustrations by courtesy of ** The Scientific American."’ 
THE FIRST SELF-PROPELLED, SEA-GOING CONCRETE SHIP. 
The Norwegian steamer Namsenfjord ** has accomplished a round trip 


between Christiania and the British Isles which, by the route chosen 
for safety’s sake, involved a total journey of about 2,000 miles.” 











lighters—have been in use in sheltered waters for several years 
past. In view of these facis, especially since the reenforced- 
concrete hull costs less than half as much as one of steel, some 
writers are looking forward to a revolution in ship-building, 
while others, more cautious, are reminding us that in such 
comparatively untried fields as this, two or three swallows most 
Under the title, ‘‘Ships 


” 


emphatically do not make a summer. 
of Stone: Seaworthy Concrete Vessels an Accomplished Fact, 
Mr. R. G. Skerett writes in substance as follows in The Scientific 
American (New York, November 17): 


“These barges, pontoons, and lighters constituted an engineer- 
ing start upon which to predicate safely the construction of 
much larger and more ambitious vessels. No wonder, then, 
when our scarcity of ocean-going bottoms became deplorably 
short of the demand, that naval architects and engineers familiar 
with reenforeced-concrete structures set about planning ships of 
considerable tonnage of this material for transatlantic traffic. 
But before we engaged in this revolutionary departure in naval 
architecture kindred conditions had compelled some of the 
Scandinavian countries to seek similar relief. 

‘“*The Norwegians took the lead in this effort, and more than a 
year ago equipped a plant at Moss, about forty miles south of 
Christiania. Through it Norway now has to her credit the first 
sel&propelled, seagoing concrete ship. This craft, the Nam- 


CONCRETE SHIPS 


senfjord, has acomplished a round trip between Christiania and 
the British Isles which, by the route chosen for safety’s sake 
involved a total journey of about 2,000 miles. 

“Tt was not long after the outbreak of ‘hostilities in Europe 
before Norway felt acutely the rapidly growing shortage of 
structural steel materials, and it was this state of affairs that 
inspired Nicolay K. Fougener, who had already built some smal] 
ferro-conerete craft in the Philippines, to interest his com. 
patriots in the establishment of a yard at Moss. 

“The first vessel undertaken at the yard was started in 
June of 1916, and by the beginning of 1917 the establishment 
had built and launched a matter of fifteen craft, and to-day 
the yard has on the blocks one ship of 4,000 tons well ad- 
vaneed and four others begun—three of 1,600 tons and one 
of 1,000 tons, all of which will be driven by Diesel engines of 
the Bolinder type. 

“The same company is also constructing a light-ship of 
reenforced concrete for the Norwegian Government, and when 
this vessel is ready she will be stationed in the stormy sweep 
of the Skagerrack. The yard is building, besides, a big tug-boat 
of the same material, and has already turned out a granolithie 
floating dry dock having a lifting capacity of 75 tons. Based 
upon the experience gained in this case, the concern is now 
about to undertake two other floating docks of ferro-concrete. 
each eapable of handling ships of 7,000 tons displacement 
These various adaptations of reenforced concrete illustrate the 
wide range of applicability of this material in the different 
departments of marine architecture.” 


’ 


The distinctive feature of the Fougener method is the use 
of a minimum of steel. Steel ribs or built-up frames are not 
ealled for in the Fougener system. The materials can b 
readily had and at relatively low cost. The high-priced labor 


of the steel-worker and the riveter is dispensed with, and the 
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BUILDING A CONCRETE SHIP. INTERIOR VIEW 
A 5,000-ton vessel under construction at San Francisco on 
the standard mold system. It is to be launched in March. 











comparatively unskilled concrete-finisher is substituted. To 
quote further: 


“By means of the clever arrangement of his steel lath, Engineer 
Fougener is able to form the hull walls of thicknesses ranging 
from a maximum of only four inches down to thinner sections 
of but two-.and one-half inches. Not only that, but his hull isa 
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THE MOLDS FOR A CONCRETE SHIP—OUTSIDE VIEW. 














homogeneous body, and the union between his concrete and his 
embedded metal is perfect. 

“Engineer Fougener does not have recourse to molds as the 
tam is ordinarily understood in concrete construction. He 
forms his metal lath in a double wall and pours his cement in 
between. Some of the concrete, of course, works through the 
perforations and takes the shape of knobs upon the two outer 
surfaces. ‘These knobs form, in turn, the anchorage upon which 
he lays the coating of the inside and the outside of his vessels. 
The steel bars that constitute the prime reenforecing feature are, 
as might be expected, set in place between the two separated 
walls of metal lath. The outer surface of the Fougener hulls 
is finished by hand, and this makes it possible to obtain avery 
smooth skin. As a result friction is surprizingly low; and in 
the ease of the barges built, the boats have been found easy 
to tow. 

“Tt is quite likely that the cement gun will be employed 
hereafter for laying on the bulk of the surface coatings of con- 
crete, and only the smoothing up will be left to hand-work. 
It has been found advantageous to resort to water-proofing, 
especially where the vessels are exposed to frost. The process is 
said to be thoroughly satisfactory. 

“By way of contrast, it is interesting to examine the pictures 
of concrete ship-construction as practised under the more 
familiar mold system. The two views of this which accom- 
pany the present discussion are of a vessel which will be 
launched some time in March at San Francisco. Its cost is 
estimated at $750,000, against $2,000,000 for the ordinary steel 
ship of the same size.” 


A warning not to be too sure that the concrete ship is going 
to replace the steel one is put forth editorially by The Engineering 
News-Record (New York, November 15), which is of the opinion 
that “rosy expectations are pretty far ahead of present knowl- 
edge.” It says: 


“One highly experimental ship of large tonnage is on the ways 
at San Francisco, a small, motor-driven vessel has been launched 
at Montreal, and several small ships have been built in Seandi- 
navian countries. These represent the efforts of thoughtful 
engineers and business men to solve the tremendous problem 
of adapting concrete to the wracking and sudden strains of a 
ship at sea. Quite soon they and the committees appointed 
to investigate the question will be able to report the progress or 
the hopelessness, as the case may be, of the concrete ship. 
Until then the future will be veiled behind theory and experi- 
ment. For some time, however, there must be an orderly 
development in the size of ships experimented upon. There is 
no more relation between a concrete row-boat or launch and the 
8,000-ton, 15-knot freighter demanded in the present shipping 
crisis than there is between the toy airplane and a giant Caproni. 
Step by step up through the scow, the barge, and the small- 
framed and formed hull must progress be made to the hoped- 
for large vessel for ocean travel. This is the normal course of 
all engineering design. On account of these necessary inter- 
mediate steps, it seems as tho there is at the present time a 
bigger field of practical work in the concrete barge for coast- 
Wise, river, or canal trade. Here the gap between present 
knowledge and desired results is not so great and the possibility 
of immediate use is much nearer. If improved design and 
construction make such vessels seaworthy and permanent, as 
many of the early ones were not, some of the most serious prob- 
lems of the big ship will be solved and at the same time some 
very necessary bottoms supplied.” 


BEWARE OF THE CALORIE 


HE “GREATEST AMOUNT OF ENERGY for the 
least price” is not always what we ought to seek in 
buying food, tho it has been often advertised as desirable. 
Calories are important, but they are not the only thing to 
An editorial writer in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association (Chicago) tells us that an undue 


watch for in eating. 


regard for the calorie is apt to lead to ‘‘one-sided’’ regimens. 
Food that counts for little as ‘“‘fuel”” may furnish valuable 
salts and accessory compounds absolutely necessary to maintain 
life and growth. Sometimes substances quite devoid of nu- 
tritious qualities are valuable in food to give the required bulk, 
too concentrated a diet being often injurious. ‘‘Be cautious,” 
our adviser concludes, ‘‘in accepting the invitation of the food- 
advertiser.’”’ Says the authority named above: 

‘“‘In many respects—perhaps it should rather be stated, funda- 
mentally—the food-problem is one of supplying digestible stores 
of energy. There is some danger, however, that the calorie 
may sometimes assume an unwise domination in the selection of 
human food-supplies. It is admitted that conservation should 
never mean undernourishment or: malnutrition; but to avert 
possibility of these more remote dangers, wise buying of food must 
sometimes look beyond the energy measure in the selection of 
the dietary. We are impelled to this remark by reading the 
advertisement of a cereal food in a current journal addrest 
essentially to medical readers. 

“The admonition is given to ‘Eat food that will give you the 
most energy for the least money.’ We may accept this advice 
and likewise admit the statement that ‘calories measure food- 
energy the same as dollars measure money.’ But when it is 
further added that 35 cents’ worth of the advertised product 
will furnish 3,000 calories, a day’s need, the implication of the 
sufficiency of this exclusive product as the sole constituent of 
the ration must be seriously questioned. It may be true, as the 
advertisement proudly proclaims, that more calories can be 
purchased in the form of the vaunted products for 10 cents than 
is the case in buying sirloin steak, lobsters, bananas, or even milk. 
Such standards of menu-making are objectionable, however, if 
they lead to a tendency to ‘one-sided’ regimens. 

“To accept the advice, whether openly stated or implied, to 
live on a single dietary article, however inexpensive and digesti- 
ble it may be, is to overlook the fundamental principles that 
are satisfied by variety in the diet. The fruits and green 
vegetables may be comparatively expensive when judged solely 
as sources. of food-fuel; but they furnish salts and ‘ vitamines’ 
and ‘roughage’ or ‘ballast,’ adding suitable bulk to highly con- 
centrated foods like the cereals, meats, fats, and milk-products. 
No cereal or meat offers any considerable supply of lime to the 
organism; nor are the cereal proteins taken as a whole and by 
themselves ideal combinations from the standpoint of the present- 
day science of nutrition. The vegetables and fats are appro- 
priate supplements to make a better balanced diet. In his 
aphorisms applicable to food-conditions in war-time, Bayliss 
has said, ‘Take care of the calories, and the protein will take 
care of itself.’ Yet this accomplished physiologist wisely guards 
against misunderstanding by adding that it is well to insure the 
presence of accessory factors by taking fresh fruit and salad. 

‘“‘Let the novice be cautious in accepting the invitation of the 
food-advertiser when the latter overlooks the advice of the 

student of nutrition.” 














































































SOME AIR-RAID PSYCHOLOGY 











lation in the recent air-raids, which in some cases have 
oceurred as frequently as five in one week. In London and its 
environs, says an editorial writer in The Lancet (London), the 
inhabitants have already gone a long way toward behaving in 


DAPTATION TO ABNORMAL CONDITIONS is 
strikingly shown by the behavior of the London popu- 
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LUMINOUS PAINT IN WAR 
RTICLES OF VARIOUS KINDS, coated with a “lymi- 
nous paint” made of radium and zine sulfid, are being 
turned out in quantity by an English firm for use in the 
Army and Navy. Zine sulfid has long been known for its 


ability to “store” light. 


Exposure to sunlight will cause it to 


glow feebly for some time in the dark. By mingling with it an 


















































‘LUMINOUS 
SIGN’ 


“LUMINOUS MARKERS. 














Courtesy of *‘The Electrical Experimenter,’’ New York. 












RADIUM PAINT IN USE AT THE FRONT. 























bulk with bravery and prudence. They have ‘steadily im- 


proved in courage and calm” and recover normal balance at 
once as soon as the strain of the actual raid is over. Says the 
writer: 

“The evidence of medical men who reside in the attacked 
centers, or who have been present quickly on the scene of an 
aecident, or who have been summoned to attend the victims 
of shock, all goes to show that the inhabitants of London have 
steadily improved in courage and calm as they have learned the 
measure and the sources of the dangers to which they are sub- 
jected; and-we are glad to state positively that among those 
whose natural anxiety has been greatest—and there is not 
a soul among us who does not feel anxious during an aerial 
attack for himself as well as for those nearest and dearest to 
him—the power of recuperation has manifested itself with great 
rapidity. The recurrence of the dangers has tended not to 
exaggerate those dangers, as the enemy hoped fondly would 
happen if attack followed often upon attack, but rather has 
made the circumstances more tolerable; and it is this growing 
bravery which has become a feature of our psychology, and 
which accounts for, the fact that a short relief from strain is 
almost invariably followed by a complete recovery of balance.” 











yards, the stakes being 
ground. 


almost infinitesimal quantity of 
radium, the exciting function of 
the sunlight is rendered unnecessary 
and the glow is rendered practically 
permanent. Says a writer in The 
Electrical Experimenter (New York, 
December): 


“Over 100,000 marching com- 
passes are in daily use by the 
Allied armies, each fitted with a 
luminous radium dial readable at 
any time, even on the darkest night. 
Aeroplanes skim along through the 
night, the aviators guided by 
radium - bediaied compasses. At 
sea, the doughty little ‘sub’ de 
stroyers shoot hither and thither 
with never a light to be seen— 
the radium-lighted compass-dial 
answers the question. The man 
using it ean see the dial all the 
time, but you ean not. Fig. 1 il- 
lustrates a clever use for ‘lumi- 
nous - paint’ collars. These linen 
tabs present a luminous surface 
of ten square inches, and are for 
attachment to the back of the 
tunic, so that when the first line 
of men go over the top, they will 
not be mistaken for enemies in the 
dark by the second line of men 
who follow. 

“The illustration, Fig. 2, shows 
a most useful beacon provided 
with a spike to be driven in the 
ground. They are also made in 
the shape of large buttons, the 
luminous painted top being covered 
with transparent celluloid, and sur- 
mounted on a small steel spike %4 
inch long, which, by pushing, enters 
into any woodwork, and when affixt 
to the top of short stakes driven 
into the ground and placed ten 
yards apart, afford a guide to re- 
lief-parties going and returning in 
the dark. One hundred of these, 
ten yards apart, will serve 1,000 


placed in the day on chosen fairly level 


“One of the most useful articles for dark-night operations is 
‘luminous tape.’ This tape, if placed on the ground and secured 
by stakes, metal rods, or stones, is prevented from being shifted 
by the wind. The ‘tape-layer’ places the tape in position during 
the day, choosing a safe path across the country, and diverting 
from the straight path according to the condition of the ground. 
The path should be wide enough for men to march four abreast 
up one side of the tape and returning the other side, say, in all, 


about twelve feet wide. 


Where this is not possible the tape- 


layer makes a break in the tape every few yards, and starts again 
continuously when the path is wider. Any obstacle in the way, 
such as a tree or post, could have a small length of tape tied 


around it (see Fig. 3). 


“Should a ditch come across the path he would lay short 
pieces of the tape at right angles on either side of the ditch. In 
case of the ditch being over four feet deep, the man should have a 
luminous beacon with him and write on it the depth of the ditch, 
also the width, with a special pencil, and place it by the tape, 


when near the ditch. 


“Tt is readily possible to form large letters out of this tape 


by nailing it up with zinc nails. 


Such signs as ‘Fireman, 
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‘Doctor,’ ete., also direction arrows prove extremely serviceable. 


see Fig. 3. : 

“The luminous tape is also very useful for the work of the 
medical corps—the tape-layer by daylight choosing fairly level 

und to guide the stretcher-bearers—thus saving their labor 
in the dark, with less jolting to the wounded. Moreover, lamps 
aford a mark for the enemy—whereas the tape can only be 
gen by those immediately over it—enabling work to be done 
dlently in the dark, the darker the better. 

“Signaling in the front-line trenches at night is always a 
precarious undertaking. Luminous paint beacons have been 
ned very successfully for signaling silently by night. They 
are specially useful in trenches which are in close proximity to 
the enemy, saving the need of whispering the words of command, 
which eauses a hushing sound, when complete silence is required 
for listening to the enemies’ movements. These luminous 
beacons will carry a message a distance of twenty yards or sixty 
feet, sufficient for all average requirements: « The. signaling 
ean be either done with the Morse code or by describing large 
capital letters of the alphabet the reverse way, and by the hand 
waving them in the air. The Royal Engineers of the English 
Army are said to have been the first to use these novel, yet 
wonderful, signaling devices.” 





PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FOOD-SAVER 


HOTOGRAPHS of improperly loaded and damaged 

freight are now regularly taken on the Lackawanna 

Road for use in supplementing written records. It has 
been found, we are told by Martin P. Kennedy in The Railway 
Age Gazette (New York, November 9), that all the letters that 
agents might write about the dilapidated condition of freight 
frequently found in cars would not have one-tenth the effect 
that a picture of the actual conditions would produce. Auto- 
graphic Kodak cameras have been distributed to freight-agents 
at the principal points on the line, at transfer stations, and piers, 
with film for two exposures each and instructions how to take 
the pictures. Agents are told that when a car is opened at their 
station with freight strewn around and damaged, apparently 
due to improper stowing at the loading-point, or exhibiting 
evidences of pilfering, they are to photograph the interior. of 
the car, and mail the film to the chief special agent with a 


written report. A dark room has been fitted out in the office at 








CARELESS LOADING MAY SPOIL FOOD. 


sequent waste of food. 











Here wagon-wheels were piled on glass jars of meat—-with con- 





Seranton, and here the films are developed, printed, distributed, 
and filed. We read: 
“The results have been exceedingly gratifying. . . . Agents 


who heretofore were inclined to be indifferent as to how the 
fright was loaded, just so they got the doors sealed and car 
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started cn its way, now exercise the utmost care, for they 
know that copies of these pictures are sent to the general super- 
intendent’s office, with a report, which of course discloses the 
loading-point, and it is only natural to assume, that a rebuke 
is in store for Mr. Agent at fault. 

“Then, again, the agent who receives a car in bad condition 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ** The Railway Age Gazette,"" New York. 
WASTED FOOD. 


Fifty-five sacks of flour like these were wetted and spoiled be- 
cause they were shipped in a freight-car with leaky roof and sides. 











and photographs it, feels that the agent responsible for the poor 
loading will surely await an opportunity to catch a car coming 
from the station that caught his car, What’s the answer? The 
greatest care possible being exercised by all hands in loading and 
stowing their freight, with the result that there is considerably 
less damaged and broken shipments. The value of the cameras 
soon became apparent along more widely extended lines. 

‘One of the principal improvements secured by these pictures 
were stronger containers for raisin shipments from California 
to New York. Some of the pictures taken at New York piers 
of cars of raisins showed almost every box in the cars broken 
and raisins piled on the floor, and these were sent to the originat- 
ing line. The officers of that road presented the pictures to 
members of the California Raisin Association, who were as- 
tounded to see how their shipments were arriving at destination. 
No pen-pictures could have furnished such a forceful argument. 

“The officers of one connecting line recently disputed that 
a car was delivered in a pilfered condition, but when they saw 
a photograph showing all the cases in the car broken open, 
they threw up their hands and acknowledged the correctness 
of our eontention. The responsibility for damage to a car-load 
of flour in sacks by moisture, on account of defective roof and 
side-boards, was recently placed when a picture showing all the 
damaged sacks was displayed. 

‘“‘One car from the West with 750 cases of cans of condensed 
milk had so many cases broken and the contents so scattered 
that it was impossible to obtain an accurate check of the car. 

“In addition to furnishing a copy of these pictures to the 
agent taking them, and to the responsible agent, sufficient copies 
of the worst cases are distributed at various agents’ meetings, 
which are held monthly. They are taken home by the agents 
and shown to all their employees engaged in handling freight, 
and the necessity for careful handling is emphasized. They are 
warned against having a picture of one of their cars come back 
to them, and the improvement in the service indicates that they 
are paying heed to the warnings. aie. 

‘Pictures of damaged freight due to frail crating are fre- 
quently presented to shippers, who are beginning to be con- 
vinced of the serious loss the railroads are put to on this account, 
and are taking steps to remedy the evil. The railroad company 
is developing this feature of the camera, and it is bound to 
become increasingly effective in its results. 

“The camera is also used by the special agents in photo- 
graphing unsafe conditions along the line, train wrecks, and 
various other irregularities, and is becoming an important 
adjunct to modern railroading. That it is here to stay is. at- 
tested by the number of railroads adopting its use.” 
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RUSSIA’S ENDANGERED PICTURES 


E KNOW WHAT HAPPENS to beautiful and his- 
W toric buildings in the war-zone. Belgium and 
France have given ample testimony. Russia adds her 


tale; but in this the Boche is only indirectly to blame. Reports 
from Moscow declare that the Cathedral of the Assumption was 


Downes, what ‘‘measures have been taken by the authorities jp 
Russia during all these tumultuous and portentous events of the 
past weeks to protect the priceless treasures housed in the 
Hermitage.” ‘‘Chaos has now apparently descended upon the 
Russian capital, and the outside world can only hope that some 

one in that unhappy center of revolution and dis- 





cord has seen to it that the hundreds of master- 














vied by Underwood & Cuderweed, New York. 
THE “GLORY OF THE KREMLIN.” 
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the cry, ‘‘Even the Germans would not have done this.” 








Spared by Napoleon, this Cathedral of the Assumption, the oldest church in 
Russia, was destroyed during a recent Bolshevik bombardment of the Kremlin. The preciated when taken in comparison with those of 


sacrilege has shocked even one of the Bolshevik ministers, and on all sides arises other first-rank museums of Europe. The Hermi- 


eu pieces in the national collection shall be placed jn 
a comparatively safe hiding-place until the storms 
of war are over.” Mr. Downes gives some notes 
on these riches whose world-wide fame, he avers, 
is ‘mostly based on hearsay testimony, since rela- 
tively few travelers find their way to Russia”: 


‘*A brief summary of the facts given in the pref- 
ace to the three-volume French catalog of the 
Hermitage will suffice to convey some idea of the 
wonderful riches of this collection. At the time 
that this catalog was published the gallery con- 
tained 1,644 paintings, of which 331 belonged to 
the Italian school, 117 to the Spanish school, 949 
to the Germanic schools (Flemish, Dutch, and 
German), 8 to the English school, 172 to the 
French school, and 67 to the Russian school. 

“‘These 1,644 pictures were selected from a total 
of more than 4,000 pictures acquired since the 
time of Catherine II. Those of the 4,000 which 
were not given a place in the Petrograd galleries 
were hung in the Winter Palace and in the other 
royal residences of Tsarskoe Selo, Peterhcef, and 
Gatchina, and in the Museum of Moscow. 

““Altho the Italian school is represented by 
many works of an exceptional value, the real 
riches of the Hermitage consist of its Spanish, 
Dutch, and Flemish pictures. In the Spanish 
school, for instance, it possesses twenty Murillos 
and six Velasquez; in the Flemish and Dutch 
schools it has no less than sixty works by Rubens, 
thirty-four by Van Dyck, forty by Teniers, ten 
by Van der Helst, forty-one by Rembrandt, eight 
by Jan Steen, twelve by Gerard Dow, sixteen by 
A. Van Ostade, eleven by A. Van der Werff, fifty 
by Wouverman, eight by Paul Potter, sixteen by 
Berchem, fourteen by J. Ruysdael, and fourteen 
by Snyders.” 








The eloquence of these figures is best ap- 





tage then “‘leads all the rest in the number of 





destroyed in the Bolshevik riots. If there was no merey shown 
it, what also, art lovers are now asking, has happened to the 
pictures of the Petrograd Gallery, one of the greatest collections 
in the world? If they have so far escaped they are, as Mr. W. H. 
Downes points out in the Boston Transcript, ‘exposed to all 
the dangers of civil war and invasion.’”’ And if the Bolsheviki 
could wreak destruction upon the churches of the Kremlin, 
would they be restrained from the pictures of the Hermitage? 
Belgian and French towns are said to be stript of their port- 
able art treasures. The galleries of Brussels and Antwerp have 
had to disgorge for the benefit of Berlin. The spirit of Kultur, 
which claims Shakespeare, Michelangelo, and Rodin—after 
he is dead and can no longer repudiate his adoption—doubt- 
less justifies the thefts of fine art. Venice, too, can hope for 
no better fate if she falls and her art works have not been 
transported to places of safety. No one knows, says Mr 


its Rembrandts, as also in the number of its 
Ruysdaels, Potters, Steens, and several other Dutch masters. 
In fact, it contains more works by Rembrandt than any two 
other galleries in Europe combined.” From the catalog Mr. 
Downes condenses a few of the significant facts of the history 
of the Hermitage: 


“The gallery was founded by the Empress Catherine II. 
She gave the name of the Hermitage to the series of buildings 
annexed to the Winter Palace. Three important private col- 
lections formed the nucleus of the Hermitage collection—those 
of Mr. Crozat, Baron de Thiers, a general in the armies of Louis 
XV., of Count Henri de Briihi, premier in the cabinet of Augustus 
II., King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, and of Robert Wal- 
pole, Count Orford, of Houghton Hall, England, a minister 
under George I. and George II. In these three collections ac- 
quired by Catherine II. were examples of Raffael, Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt, Poussin, Jordaens, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Ter Borch, Ruysdael, Leonardo da Vinci, Parmigiano, Guido 
Reni, Salvator Rosa, Murillo, ete. 
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The Literary Digest 


“In 1772, at the sale in Paris of the Due de Choiseul’s collec- 
tion, Catherine's representative bought eleven masterpieces, by 
Yan Dyck, Rembrandt, Gerard Dow, Teniers, Wouverman, 
Berehem, and Murillo. In 1777 an important Paul Potter was 
bought in the same way. In 1780 the Empress acquired several 
fine works at the sale of the Gerrit Braamcamp collection in 
Amsterdam. Other good things were picked up at the sales of 
the Dezalier d’Argenville, Gotzkowski, Tronchin, Baron de 
Grimm, and Raphael Mengs collections. Catherine also com- 
missioned a number of painters to work for her—among others 
Mengs, Angelica Kauffmann, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The number of pictures added to the Hermitage Gallery by 
Czar Paul I. was not great. Under Alexander I. 
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THE CLASSICS ON TRIAL FOR THEIR 
LIFE IN BRITAIN 


HE CLASSICS are apparently on trial for their life in 
England. In the new world which will emerge after 
the war all things will become new, and education among 
them. Recognizing this, a headmaster of a famous English pub- 
lic school has proposed a fire-purged curriculum in which Greek 
is no longer to be compulsory and Latin required only in the 
lower school, that is, by boys up to fourteen. Dismay is exprest 





the principal purchases were of pictures by J. 
Vernet, J. Miel, J. L. de Marne, de Bicoegq, ete. 
In 1814, thirty-eight pictures from Malmaison, 
the residence of Empress Josephine, were acquired 
for about $188,000. Many of these canvases had 
been a part of the collection of the Landgrave of 
Hesse, at Cassel, from which place they were taken 
by the French in 1806. They included a ‘Holy 
Family’ by Andrea del Sarto, a ‘Madonna’ by Carlo 
Dolei, several works by Paul Potter, a set of four 
landseapes by Claude Lorraine, examples of Cigoli, 
Teniers, Berchem, Jan Van der Heyden, and four 
pieces of sculpture by Canova. 

“Tn 1814 the collection of Spanish pictures as- 
sembled by W. G. Coesvelt, a Dutch connoisseur, 
was bought for $43,500. The number of these 
pictures was sixty-seven, to which seven more were 
added later. About fifty of the best of them are 
now in the Spanish Gallery of the Hermitage.” 


Besides acquisitions gained throrgh her agents 
abroad, Russia was enriched by bequests from her 
great noblemen. In 1845 the Hermitage received 
through the will of the Grand Chamberlain 
Dimitry Tatistcheu, 182 paintings, most of them 
hought by him when ambassador to the Hapsburg 
Court at Vienna. The group, of more than forty 





Rembrandts, is ‘‘the biggest feather in the cap of 
the Hermitage Gallery,’’ and Mr. Downes gives 
afew comments on these treasures: 


“*Abraham at Table with the Angels’; ‘The 
Sacrifice of Abraham’; ‘Joseph’s Coat’ (Waagen 
surmises that this work may be by Gerbrant 
Yan den Eackhout); ‘Potiphar’s Wife Accusing 
Joseph’; ‘The Fall of Haman’; ‘Holy Family’; 
‘Return of the Prodigal Son’ (formerly at Bonn, 
in the collection of Clement Augustus, Archbishop 
of Cologne, and at Paris, in the d’Amezune collec- 
tion); ‘The Parable-of the Laborers of the Vine- 
yard’ (similar compositions were in the Hertford 


Utrecht); ‘The Denial of St. Peter’; ‘Descent 
from the Cross’ (from Cassel and Malmaison; a 











ST. BASIL’S TOOK FIRE. 
collection at Paris and the Van Cleef collection at This fantastic church, which suffered during the bombardment of the Kremlin, is 


one of the wonders of Oriental architecture. 








smaller version is at Munich); ‘The Incredulity of 

St. Thomas’ (from the Ph. Van Dyck collection) ; ‘ Danaé’ (Crozat 
collection); ‘The Blessing’ (a variant of this in the Bridgewater 
Gallery); ‘Rembrandt’s Mother’ (signed and dated 1654); 
‘Rembrandt’s Mother’ (from the Crozat collection); ‘Rem- 
brandt’s Mother’ (1643); ‘Rembrandt’s Mother’ (Briihl col- 
lection); ‘Portrait of the Calligrapher Lieven Willemson van 
Coppenol’ (Briih] collection; replicas in Cassel and the Lord 
Ashburton collection; same motive as the famous etching); 
‘Portrait of a Young Warrior’ (in armor, with helmet ornament- 
ed with red feathers; a similar subject was formerly in the 
Reynolds collection); ‘Portrait of an Old Jew’; ‘Portrait of a 
Man’ (in a fur cap and a red coat with a fur collar); ‘A Young 
Jewish Woman’ (1634); ‘Portrait of a Turk’ (from the Gots- 
kofisky collection); ‘Portrait of an Old Soldier’; ‘Portrait of 
an Old Jew’ (Due de Morny collection); ‘Portrait of an Old 
Man’; ‘A Young Girl’ (1657); ‘Portrait of an Old Man’; ‘Por- 
trait of a Young Woman’ (1656); ‘Rabbi Manasseh Ben Israel’ 
(Crozat collection); ‘Portrait of a Man’; ‘A Nun and a Child’ 
(replica in Berlin); ‘Portrait of an Aged Woman’; ‘Portrait of 
an Aged Man’ (Briihl collection); ‘Partrait of a Young Man’; 
‘The Sweeper’ (Crozat collection); ‘Portrait of a Man’ (1666); 
‘Portrait of a Young Man’ (1634); ‘Portrait of a Woman’; ‘Arid 
landscape’; ‘View of the Rhine’ (Dr. Crichton Collection).” 


by Mr. Charles Whibley, in the London Daily Mail, who follows 
the same line of argument we reported of Professor West, of 
Princeton, in our issue of November 10. ‘‘The study of Greek 
and Latin has stood the test triumphantly of many centuries,” 
Mr. Whibley reminds his readers, and “‘if there be a wiser training 
of the mind it has not yet been discovered.”” To a man reared 
on the foundation of classical education it is incredible that a 
boy should go through a public school ‘‘almost wholly ignorant of 
the languages upon which his forefathers grounded their knowl- 


edge of life and letters.”” He asks: 


‘‘How shall it profit him to prefer English literature before 
English history if he have no skill in the poetry and prose of 
Greece and Rome, upon which, consciously or unconsciously, the 
poetry and prose of his own land are firmly established? 

““Some years since the compulsory study of Latin was abol- 
ished from the lycées of France, and within a few years of its 
abolition the men of letters of France petitioned, without suc- 
cess I believe, that it should be restored. And they based their 
petition upon no fantastic love of the classics, but upon the 
solid ground that without Latin the writing of Freneh visibly 
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decayed. What is true of French, a well-ordered tongue, is doubly 
true of our undisciplined English. How shall we learn to handle 
as we ought that hardest of all instruments, our English speech, 
unless we are trained to its use through the medium of Latin?” 
The headmaster whose scheme strikes terror to Mr. Whibley 
proposes to ‘“‘divide his school into three blocks, lower, middle, 
and upper,”’ and “‘allow the boys to make a free choice among 
certain subjects which he offers for their study.’’ Here, cries the 
writer, ‘“‘we may detect the influence of the all-encroaching 
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POISONING HIS MIND. 
—kKirby in the New York World. 


democracy,” for ‘‘a boy in any one of the six fourth forms need 
not learn what does not seem to accord with his temperament.” 
Mr. Whibley expresses himself ‘‘surprized only that the selection 
of subjects is not put to the vote and decided by the preference 
of the odd boy.”’ In other words: 


**While all the boys will be expected to learn Scripture, history, 
English, Latin, French, mathematics, and geography, they will 
be offered a choice between Greek, German, and science. And 
‘those to whom languages are a burden and those who can 
show proof of special scientific ability and interest will be per- 
mitted to take up elementary physics and chemistry to the 
exclusion of a third language.’ Those to whom languages are not 
a burden will be few indeed, and it will be only when physics 
and ‘chemistry carry a heavier weight of tiresomeness that the 
happy boys will condescend to display any curiosity in French 
or Latin or English. 

“‘And so the principle of personal option will be applied at 
every stage. The young heroes of the middle school will be 
asked to pronounce their judgment on the respective merits of 
English history and English literature—a foolish enterprise, 
since, while the study of history may afford some discipline for 
the mind, the study of literature, pursued at school, is but a 
thing of false sign-posts and borrowed appreciation. And 
as tho this were not enough, the same heroes will be expected 
to adjudicate: upon the comparative usefulness of Latin and 
geography, two incompatibles the claims of which it might pass 
the wit of aged wiseacres.to adjust. It is consoling to reflect 
that the choice, once made, is not irreparable. ‘It will be possi- 
ble,’ it is said, ‘for a boy in the early stages who does not make a 
success of the subject which he has chosen to change to one of 
the other alternatives.’ Poor boys! I have no doubt that they 
will shift from one to the other as their fancy and their idleness 
prompt them, and if they fail to find for themselves what the 
headmaster calls a ‘soft option’ they will at least save them- 

selves the trouble of delving deep into everything. 

“In the upper school the boys will be free to follow each- his 
own bent. This is reasonable enough; it is not reasonable that 
among the subjects selected for specialization should be pre- 
liminary medical work and engineering. It is no part of a 
school’s business to train engineers or doctors, and the smatter- 








ing thus given would probably need to be unlearned in hospital 
or workshop. But the chief objection which I have to this new 
and ingenious method of education is the principle of free choice 
Boys in the fourth form have not the knowledge nor the intel}. 
gence to decide what subject they shall adopt for their own 
Wherever the system has been tried it has led to the same 
failure in discipline. At fourteen we do not perceive the direo. 
tion of our talent, and the boy who is allowed to do what he 
pleases will listen to the voice of the tempter, who counsels 
ease, or prefer geography to Latin, its whimsical alternatiye 
because a friend has shown him the way.” , 


The past three years proves to Mr. Whibley that the public 
schools, which knew the old classical training, have not failed 
the nation: 


“‘They have provided us with as gallant a set of officers as 
ever came to the leadership of a hastily improvised army. The 
lessons of discipline which the boys had willingly learned, th, 
habits of command which they had acquired in their playing- 
fields, were turned instantly to the best account. The boys 
distinguished themselves as officers, not because they had mas- 
tered this or that subject, but because they had been taught 
to be men who could give orders or render obedience, whichever 
was required of them, and because they had not thought too 
selfishly about what would profit them in their future career,” 





NEW YORK’S DISLOYAL SCHOOL-TEACHERS 
B ve: EMERGING from a Gary campaign, the New 


York public schools are agitated over the discovery of 

disloyalty among teachers resulting in the suspension of 
three and the transfer of six others. To show that the American- 
ism of teachers should be without question, it is only necessary 
to point out that of the 66,000 high-school pupils of the city 
40,000 are either foreign-born or have foreign parents. ‘No 
free-speech question is involved,’”’ says the New York Globe, 
‘when the demand is made that public moneys shall not: be 
expended to poison the thoughts of the oncoming generation.” 
The New York Times charges that ‘‘in the very places wher 
Americanization, the teaching and learning of democratic 
ideals, are most needed, instruction has been given far too 
often by the half-baked disciples of socialism, internationalism, 
pro-Germanism. the curse and paralysis of democracy abroad.” 
The Times further charges that— 


“Insolence, revolt against the educational authorities, a 
selfish class spirit, have been but too common among many 
of the school-teachers of New York. These old faults have 
been ascribed to politics, to favoritism, to imperfect supervision, 
to an unwieldy Board of Education. The new indiscipline is 
of a darker and more dangerous sort. We see teachers prac- 
tising or fomenting sedition and disloyalty, teachers who oppos¢ 
the war, who don’t believe in Liberty bonds. We see th 
Board of Education transferring, instead of dismissing, ,some 
of these disloyal teachers, giving them new subjects to infect. 
Mr. Churchill is right there—they should be dismissed. No 
wonder the patriotic people in the districts to which the teachers 
have been assigned resent the transfer. We see two of the 
teachers suspended from that nursery of antipatriotism, the 
De Witt Clinton High School, admitting that ‘the spirit of the 
Clinton students is very free and in the direction of open-minded 
liberalism.’ We know what freedom and open-minded liberal- 
ism, what ‘democracy’ and ‘radicalism’ are meant. Emma 
Goldn <n, just out of jail, making use of her liberty to preach 
revolution and Russification, is an open-minded liberal. So is 
the young soap-box spouter, arrested on Thursday and again 
Friday, for denouncing the Government.” 


The New York situation is described in a letter to The Times 
signed by B. 8. Allen, and dated from New York University: 


‘Ever since the outbreak of the war I have been hearing of the 
brazen, outspoken disloyalty of teachers who were intrust 
with the eare of the coming generation of Americans. My in- 
formants were not senfation-mongers, but reliable men and 
women, colleagues, in fact, of the disloyalists in question. One 
teacher complained of his discomfort in the atmosphere of his 
school, where he virtually stood alone in the midst of a pestilen- 
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tial pacifism. Another informed me how a high-school teacher, 
when the children not long ago gave a celebration in honor 
of Joffre in Central Park, remarked loudly to bystanders: ‘You 
have been applauding one of the greatest murderers of his 
generation.’ Another teacher told me that only recently a 
high-school instructor, American-born but of German ancestry, 
severely reprimanded a student ‘for insulting the Kaiser,’ 
because the boy had drawn, in a school paper, a cartoon of him- 
self leading the imperial war-lord by a well-deserved halter. 
The evidence is cumulative and wide-spread, and it must fill every 
true American with moral nausea to think of such instructors 
for our youth.” 

The specific charges against the three suspended men may 
be taken as symptomatic of the disease which has come to 
afflict the public-school system, where two-thirds of the per- 
sonnel is unassimilated Americanism: 


“Thomas Mufson: 

“‘That the said Thomas Mufson, as teacher of English in 
the De Witt Clinton High School, fails to live up to his duty as 
teacher, inasmuch as he conceives it proper to maintain before 
his classes an attitude of strict neutrality in class discussions 
dealing with— 

“*(q@) The relative merits of anarchism as compared with the 
present Government of the United States. 

“*(b) The duty of every one to support the Government of the 
United States in all measures taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment to insure the proper conduct of the present war.’ 

“A. Henry Schneer: 

“‘That the said A. Henry Schneer stated that patriotism 
should not be diseust in the De Witt Clinton High School. 
That the said A. Henry Schneer stated that persons wearing 
the uniform of a soldier of the United States should not be per- 
mitted to address the student body in the assemblies of the 
De Witt Clinton High School. 

““That the said A. Henry Schneer stated that the Board of 
Education has no right to institute military training in the 
schools. 

“*That in or about the year 1917, the said A. Henry Schneer 
wrote a bibliography of contemporary literature, copies of 
which he caused to be placed on sale in the store of the De Witt 
Clinton High School, which contained references to works which 
should not have been called to the attention of the students of 
the school.’ 

“Samuel D. Schmalhausen: 

“*That the said Samuel D. Schmalhausen considers it not to 
be his duty to develop in the students under his control in- 
stinetive respect for the President of the United States as such, 
Governor of the State of New York as such, and other Federal, 
State, and municipal officers as such. 

“*That in making written criticisms of a certain letter dated 
October 22, 1917, addrest to the President of the United States, 
written by H. Herman, pupil under his instruction, the said 
Samuel D. Schmalhausen failed to make such criticisms of the 
contents of the said letter as would lead the pupil to perceive 
the gross disloyalty involved in his point of view as exprest in 
the said letter. 

“*That the said Samuel D. Schmalhausen stated that as an 
instructor of the said pupil he would consider it proper to allow 
the said pupil to write and to read aloud to his classmates similar 
seditious letters addrest to the President of the United States. 

““That the said Samuel D. Schmalhausen, as evidenced by 
hewspaper articles printed over his signature, has a concept 
of his funetion as teacher that renders him unfit to be an in- 
structor of high-school students.’”’ 

A spokesman for the Clintonian propagandists has been 
quoted as talking about ‘‘the befuddling, irrelevant issues of 
patriotism, loyalty, and Liberty bonds,” ‘‘the emotional mob 
spirit,” and as trying to make out that the action of the Board 
of Education against the accused teachers is ‘‘a brutality of 
officials against ‘democracy’ and ‘free speech.’” There is a 
reminder in the New York Sun that— 

“The lure of individualism ean be too strong, just as the 
routine of system can be too deadening. Our schools must 
to a certain extent provide uniform instruction, and that is 
mpossible where teachers of fixt political or religious ideas 
attempt to originate a curriculum. The few teachers who 
have been charged with inculeating disloyal thoughts have 
perhaps sinned as much against the theory of national education 
as against the Government.” 
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Commenting on the report that some of the school-teachers 
have shown themselves ‘“‘too mighty and aloof’ to take a 
loyalty pledge, The Times avers: 


“Every man and every woman of them should be made to 
take such a pledge or be thrown out immediately upon refusal. 
It is unthinkable that treason and revolution or the coquetting of 
sappy minds with ideas destructive of the American State should 
be shielded, that the minds of thousands of children imper- 
fectly acquainted with the American polity and exposed to 
influences unfriendly to it should, in their most elastic and 
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A CRITICAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


‘How dare you have ideas differing from mine?" 


—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 


malleable stage, be poisoned with hideous errors and false- 
hoods such as are driving Russia toward the destruction of her 
democratic hope. 

“The Board of Education should root out all the disloyal or 
doubtful teachers. The little private war of these misguided 
or out-of-equilibrium persons in the United States must stop.”’ 

Subsequent meetings of teachers and taxpayers in various 
parts of New York took action in respect to the accused teachers. 
According to newspaper reports, the Teachers’ Union, meeting 
at the Washington Irving High School, passed a resolution 
declaring that the teachers had not received a square deal, 
and it was voted ‘‘to, give these teachers ‘legal, moral, and 
financial support.’’’ A later meeting of teachers and tax- 
payers held at Terrace Garden tabled a resolution supporting 
the instructors in question. In Brooklyn the teachers of the 
Commercial High School voted 73 to 7 ‘‘to give all their aid to 
the stamping out of disloyalty on the part of teachers and pupils 


and to report any opposition to the Federal authorities.”’ But: 


‘‘The Brooklyn meeting of the Teachers’ Association’s execu- 
tive committee was more generally in sympathy with the De 
Witt Clinton teachers. The resolution protesting against the 
transfer of six of them was applauded in so far as its sentiment 
was concerned, but was referred back to the committee on a 
question of phraseology. It also asked for a fair and impartial 
trial for the transferred instructors.” 







































RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE] 








OW THAT THE DRIVE for the Y. M. C. A. fund is 
over and the results show such gratifying success, 
another drive is on with the second letter of the rubric 

The Y. W. C. A. are more modest in their 

Perhaps by 


changed to W. 
expectation and aim at a fund of $4,000,000. 
the time we appear before our readers this goal will have been 
reached. Some of the money will go for the hostess houses in 
the cantonments, which will serve as rendezvous for the soldiers 
and their women friends. But a large portion of these four 


WAR-WORK OF THE Y. W. C. A. 


“The cafeteria is an institution which the Y. W. C. A. has 
used and developed in a most useful manner, and its experience 
is being applied in war-work. 

‘‘In response to the requests of commandants and the Federal 
Commission on Training-camp Activities fourteen hostess houses 
have been established and four more are to be ready soon, 
These form a social center for relatives who come to visit the 
men in the camp. Sometimes the houses are inside the grounds, 
as at Plattsburg, and sometimes they are outside, according to 
conditions. A tent was opened for ‘hospitality service’ at Camp 
Mills, L. I. This will not only provide for temporary needs, 
but will enable the workers to study the situation 
and decide how many houses will be needed. 





“Some of the smaller houses have been put up 








A SUNNY, SOCIAL SIDE OF CAMP-LIFE. 


their women visitors. 








at a cost of $500; those at the larger cantonments 
will cost from $15,000 to $20.000. The one at 
Ayer, Mass., will be about three times the size of 
the one that was used in Plattsburg. In addition 
to affording a meeting-place for the men and their 
families and friends, there will be a check-room, 
secretary’s office, rest-room for women, small 
nursery for children, and a kitchen and arrange- 
ments for serving light refreshments. 

*‘Some of the camps are so far from the towns 
that women who have come from a distance would 
be greatly inconvenienced if there was no such 
place to give them information, refreshment, and 
help. For the camps where the distance is great- 
est, as in New Mexico, it may be found necessary 
to provide places where the women may stay 
overnight.” 

Women for the foreign service are chosen with 
the view to their special adaptability: 

‘Two women have already gone to Russia, two 
others are on their way, and five others will soon 
follow. The work in Russia is largely an industrial 
problem. Wages are high, but the purchasing 
power of the money is less. Food is scarce and 


The Hostess House at Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., where enlisted men meet high. Miss Clarissa H. Spencer, for the last three 
zh. Miss Clarissa H. # as 


years acting secretary executive for the Foreign 
Department of the National Board, is a linguist 








million will be used abroad, particularly in France. Sight is 
often lost of the multitudes of women who are employed in 
munition-factories both here and abroad, and in the clothing- 
factories of the South. In Franee, says The Congregationalist 
(Boston), ‘women who are working in twelve-hour shifts in 
munition-factories need sorely such wholesome places of resort 
as the Y. W. C. A. affords.” It adds: 


“The presence in these lands of more good women of the 
eapable, sensible type who will help their sisters engaged in 
manual labor is much desired. So important is this women’s 
eampaign that leaders like Miss Margaret Slattery have been 
taken from their regular occupations to address great mass- 
meetings in different parts of the country and to reenforce the 
corps of regular Y. W. C. A. workers who are striving night 
and day to meet the emergency thrust upon them.” 

The problem of the girl workers is one with which the Y. W. 
C. A. is well fitted to wrestle, says a writer in the New York 
Herald, because this organization has had an industrial depart- 
ment for a number of years: 


“In some of the factories, as, for example, at the clothing- 
factory in Charleston, S. C., the women work in shifts of ten 
hours each in buildings that have not been equipped for their 
eomfort. This factory is next door to the navy-yard, and the 
commandant has worked in sympathy with the Y. W. C. A. 
officers, who have sought to provide better housing for the women, 
and has furnished them with a recreation house where women 
may meet their men friends under proper conditions. 





and a woman of experience in several foreign 
countries. With her went Miss Elizabeth Boies, a graduate 
of Smith College, who acted as hostess and adviser to thousands 
of girls in the amusement and refreshment concession at the 
Panama Exposition in San Francisco. When the American 
troops were sent to the Mexican border Miss Boies was sent 
to investigate the work for girls in Texas and Arizona. 

‘In France Y. W. C. A. workers have responded to the need 
for help in the housing, long hours, and other industrial condi- 
tions that have come up with the war. Mary A. Dingman is 
carrying to France the experience of industrial members in the 
American associations. Visitation of factories, organization 
of clubs and councils have been efficient means for American ¢0- 
operation. Investigation and experiment will show how the 
women of France who are working in munitions-factories and 
other unusual employments can better their conditions, and 
another young woman will look after the interests of the nurses 
near each American base hospital.” 


A Patriotic League, promoted by the Junior War-Work 
Council of the Y. W. C. A., exacts a pledge which embodies, 
they say, “‘an idea and an ideal.’’ Girls of every race and creed 


are eligible after taking this oath: 


““T pledge to express my patriotism: 

“By doing better than ever before whatever work I have 
to do; 

‘‘By rendering whatever special service I can at this time to 
my community and country; 

‘‘ By living up to the highest standards of character and honor, 
and by helping others to do the same.” 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS “ANTIAID” LAW 


ELIGIOUS LIBERTY added a large foundation-stone 
in Massachusetts in her recent election. 
the ‘‘antiaid’’ amendment to her Constitution, and 

henceforth doles out her public moneys only to such institutions 
as are publicly controlled. This is a position long ago taken 
in the State of New York, upon which fact the New York Times 
felicitates itself, remarking that ‘‘religious liberty was a long 
time coming in the Puritan Commonwealth,’’ and hence it was 
“Not till 1833 did 
the Congregational Church cease to be the State Church,” 


She passed 


natural that this step should be delayed. 


after having been supported by taxation for more 
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FOOD FOR PACIFISM 


N AMERICAN PACIFIST MARTYR as an offering to 
the Kaiser has been a gift desired by “the serpentine 
tribe of conspirators who have steadily pursued their 

devious policy of paralyzing the arm of the Government.” 
Honest pacifists also have taken heart to speak out publicly 
when they read of . the assault on the Cincinnati clergyman, 
Mr. Bigelow, because he profest to hold pacifist convictions. 
“The brutal assaulters,’’ says The Churchman (New York), 
“have struck a terrible blow at the very cause they pretended 
to safeguard.” 


Their act was ‘worse than a crime—it was a 





than two hundred years. Colleges continued . to 
receive such benefits; but it was a Catholic, Mr. 
Martin Lomasney, who framed the amendment 
recently carried. The New York Times thus 


characterizes: 


“The amendment guarantees the fRee exercise 
of religion; continues the provision in the present 
Constitution that money appropriated for the 
common schools shall be spent only on schools 
under town or city authority; prohibits public aid 
to any institution of learning where any dengmina- 
tional doctrine is taught, or to any educational, 
charitable, or religious institution not owned and 
controlled by the public; prohibits publie aid to 
any church, religious denomination, or society; 
authorizes the State to contract with private insti- 
tutions for the support of the sick, deaf and dumb, 
blind, injured, persons unable to support or take 
care of themselves; provides that no inmate of a 
publicly controlled reformatory, penal or charitable 
institution shall be deprived of the religious ser- 
vices of his own faith, be compelled to attend 
those of another faith, or have religious instruction 








foreed upon him. 

“This amendment, securing, if rather late, re- 
ligious liberty, driving religious controversies out 
of politics, ending the bickerings among the various 





WHERE ENLISTED MEN AND GIRLS CAN FRATERNIZE. 


The Hostess House here shown is at Allentown, Pennsylvania, and is the only 


one which entertains an ambulance corps. 








religions for their share of State pap, was voted for 
by 90 per cent. of the Catholic and Protestant 
delegates and all the Jewish delegates. It seemed clear enough, 
but there was the inevitable misapprehension and bitterness that 
religious questions so unreligiously stir. The amendment was 
‘anti-God,’ and so forth. Cardinal O’Connell, doubtless under 
a misconception, announced that any Catholic voting for the 
amendment would be ‘a traitor to the Church.’ Both Catholic 
and Protestant institutions, accustomed to the largess, bewailed 
the prospect of its loss. The people saw more clearly, just as 
the Catholic laity saw more clearly than the eminent prelate.”’ 


The Boston Vranscript sees the best Americanism in the 
manner of this amendment’s passage, saying: 


“There has been exercised by the electorate precisely that 
doctrine of the supremacy of Church authority within matters 
affecting the Church, and of the equal supremacy of each citizen’s 
conscience in matters affecting his citizenship, for which the 
amendment itself stands. Where there is public control, the 
amendment declares, there public subsidy may be permitted 
to follow. Where there is private control, whether that control 
is Protestant, Catholic, corporate, or institutional, the money 
of the public shall not be voted. The private and the public 
function shall not be confused, tho each be supreme within 
its own field. Massachusetts has gone upon record, open- 
mindedly, liberally, for this principle in the Commonwealth, 
and the Bay State has declared itself a community where schism 
does not obscure the course that leads to the best good of society.” 


The question, says the New York Evening Post, is ‘delicate 
everywhere,” but ‘especially delicate” in Massachusetts. 


“As many private institutions in any State are under Catholic 
control, consideration of the matter meant raising a question 
the discussion of which, even in this country of separation be- 
tween Church and State, is fraught with the danger of sectarian 
bitterness. . .. It was hoped that the agreement in the Con- 
vention would prevent bitterness in the general discussion be- 
fore the voters, and to a large extent this proved true.” 


blunder.”” This paper argues that ‘‘if we believe that the most 
solemn Christian duty of the American people at the present 
hour is the bending of all our energies, spiritual and material, 
toward the destruction of the creed of militarism, then the 
worst aspect of the Bigelow affair is not its menace to law, nor 
its brutality, but the added burden it places upon our President 
in his arduous task of keeping the heart and resources of America 


bent upon the stupendous task of the war.’’ We read further: 


‘‘Crimes can be expiated; the disgust they create brings a 
reaction and produces a deterrent, but a blunder can, by releasing 
so many explosive elements, often shake the whole political 
structure. Already, within a few days after the announcement 
of this crime, we are seeing its first fruits. Mr. La Follette 
at once breaks forth from the cover where he had been driven 
and greedily feeds upon the outraged feelings of the pacifists. 
Again he stands forth as a defender of the opprest. . ..... 

‘‘But not only have men like Mr. La Follette and those who 
are brazenly working for Germany been given comfort by the 
assault upon Mr. Bigelow. Where the incident is likely to do 
the greatest harm is in increasing the emotional tension of the 
honest pacifists who are conscientiously following their Christian 
convictions. It strengthens all#their inhibitions to right per- 
spective. Those whose poise was already disturbed by brooding 
upon a single and detached problem of the war will now find their 
obsession increased to explosive violence. * Freedom of speech 
has been imperiled. Increasingly now it must seem to them that 
more important than stamping out German militarism, more 
perilously immediate as a problem than safeguarding Europe 
and America against a repetition of the horrors of this war, is 
this question that has been feverishly racing through their 
brains, whether anything can justify our being robbed of our 
right to think aloud. Crimes like that reported in Cincinnati 
supply new energy for their nerves and gloss with false pathos 
the whole terrible issue. It makes Mr. Wilson’s almost in- 
tolerable burden still harder to bear. The Churches in their 
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denunciation of the Bigelow affair, or any like it that may follow, 
must keep a right judgment. In the regret and shame that we 
feel over the crime we must not lose our balance.. The deed 
shall not be given over as a tool into the hands of those who are 
trying to tie Mr. Wilson’s hands. It can, if we let it, do more 
harm to the cause that patriotic Americans and the whole 
of Christendom should have at heart this hour than the 
burning of ships of grain as they lie at our docks, the crippling 
of our industries by strikes, or the ceaseless vigilance of German 
sympathizers. It can sap the will of America by clouding our 
understanding of the dominant issue now before the world.” 





MISSIONS AFTER THREE YEARS OF WAR 


i REACTION AGAINST CHRISTIANITY prevailed 
A throughout the mission fields of the world upon the 

outbreak of the war. Had this attitude continued, it 
might have been the end of the Christian religion outside a few 
nations of the West. The counter-reaction, however, happened, 
says the Rev. James L. Barton, foreign secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, “‘when the 
East understood the object for which England was fighting and 
what later led the United States to take a hand in the great 
world-conflict.”. Dr. Barton recently completed a course of 
lectures at Andover Theological Seminary on the general theme 
of the effect of the war on foreign missions and a résumé of his 
discourses is given in the Boston Transcript, from which we 
quote. The present attitude of the Allies, he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘as they fight for justice and righteousness and the 
rights of unprotected humanity already commands the hearty 
approval of followers of all religions, including the great body of 
the Mohammedan world.”” The evidence showing this coopera- 
tion on the moral issue, the lecturer averred, is overwhelming. 
First he shows how German missions have suffered from the war: 


‘Germany had put great emphasis upon her mission work 
in her-colonies, including the four large colonial possessions in 
Africa, as well as those in the islands of the Pacific. As the Ger- 
man missionaries in the German colonies immediately joined 
the colors at the outbreak of hostilities, it was inevitable that they 
should be treated as belligerents when the German forces were 
overcome. It is an interesting fact that the German societies 
have made violent complaint against Great Britain for returning 
to Germany missionaries in Africa who were taken bearing arms 
and in German uniform. The complaint is that Great Britain 
was so unmindful of German missionary interests that she wil- 
fully deported the missionaries, not allowing them to remain in 
their missionary work, utterly ignoring her own repeated state- 
ment that all the Germ&n missionaries of war age in the colonies 
joined the colors at once when hostilities began. Investigation 
on the part of the lecturer through the colonial authorities in 
Great Britain has shown beyond possibility of question that the 
German missionaries showed themselves so good belligerents that 
nothing remained but to remove them from the territory oc- 
eupied, and rather than intern them in Africa or in Great Britain 
they were given safe passage to their homes in Germany. 

“Other German missionaries in India and other British 
colonies have also been restrained in their work because of their 
persistent hostility to the local government. There have been 
many flagrant cases where endeavor was made on the part of 
these alien missionaries to stir up the natives and call local 
uprisings against the local government. This went on to such 
an extent that the Indian Government was compelled to intern 
a large number of these missionaries. Because of these condi- 
tions the German missions ha¥e severely suffered in all parts of 
the world.” 


The lecturer dwelt quite fully on the fact, already known in 
part, that the Kaiser attempted to use the Moslems against the 
Allies by stirring up their fanaticism and precipitating a religious 
war: 

*‘At the outbreak of the war, under Germany there were little 
more than two millions of Moslems. These were mostly in the 
German colony of the Kameruns in tropical Africa. Under 
British rule there were over ninety millions, with between twenty 
and thirty millions each under France and Russia. Germany 
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soon lost the Kameruns, so there were under the German 
Government at the time practically no Mosiems. The Kaiser 
from 1898 had been cultivating Mohammedans in Turkey-and 
had given the Sultan of Turkey to understand that Germany 
was the real protector of Islam around the world, even allowing 
the impression to be fixt that he himself was a Moslem and 
that Germany’s sympathies were with Mohammedans, Half. 
tone pictures have been printed. in official Turkish papers in 
Constantinople showing the ruins of churches and cathedrals jn 
Belgium that the German troops had destroyed, accompanied 
by the declaration that if those troops had been Christians they 
never would have destroyed a Christian church, therefore they 
must have been Moslems. That argument seemed to be econ- 
elusive for a time in Turkey. 

“If the Kaiser had succeeded in precipitating a religious war 
with the Mohammedans in their fanatical zeal attacking all non- 
Moslems who were neither German nor Austrian, the world 
would have been bathed in blood as never before in all history 
and the rule of England and France and Russia would have been 
shaken to their foundation by the uprising of the Moslems in 
these different countries; but the reverse happened, contrary to 
every expectation of the Kaiser. From every Mohammedan 


‘eountry, even from the leading Mohammedans in Turkey itself, 


one universal protest was raised against Turkey’s unholy and 
unwarranted alliance with Germany and Austria. This protest 
came from practically every Mohammedan country in the world, 
This rise of Arabia against Turkey was Arabia’s protest against 
Turkey’s alliance with Germany. This attempt on the part of 
the Kaiser to precipitate a holy war has not only resulted in the 
disruption of Mohammedanism, but in increasing the loyalty 
of Mohammedan countries to England, France, and Russia, 
and in the final repudiation of the Sultan of Turkey as the 
Calif of Islam.” 

The war has broken up for the present, it seems, the inter- 
denominational, international missionary organizations which 
reached their culmination at the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
ference in 1910. How the organization there formed has been 
torn apart we read here: 


‘‘The continuation committee there launched had been re- 
markably successful in binding together the Protestant mis- 
sionary forces of the world under an organization that had for 
its chairman Dr. John R. Mott, and its vice-chairman, Prof. 
Julius Richter, of Berlin. Since Dr. Mott served on the Presi- 
dent’s.commission to Russia, the German members of this com- 
mittee have repudiated him as chairman of the committee, de- 
elaring that he has now shown himself to be no longer a neutral 
and making official and formal declaration that they can not 
recognize him as chairman of the committee. 

‘* Another question has arisen as to whether plans should not 
be inaugurated by the Protestant missionary bodies of the world 
to put all foreign work upon a supernational basis so that in case 
of any future war, no matter what countries were involved, mis- 
sionaries, their institutions and their work, should remain ab- 
solutely undisturbed. The suggestion has come officially from 
the National Missionary Society of Sweden in an official com- 
munication to Secretary James L. Barton, chairman of the 
American National Committee representing the mission societies 
of North America. This matter will have full consideration 
when the war is over, altho many difficulties appear in the way 
of the achievement.” 2 


Turkey is looked upon as by no means an unpromising field 
for future missionary enterprises: 


‘‘A large number of Americans, about three hundred, have 
remained in Turkey, carrying on educational and other work, 
but giving their special strength to the distribution of relief. 
Many of the educational institutions are going on with full 
attendance even since the breaking of diplomatic relations with 
Turkey. There is strong reason to feel that radical changes will 
take place in Turkey as soon as the war ceases, which will give a 
larger freedom for the development of American institutions 
there. Some of these plans that are now under consideration 
can not be given to the public at the present time, but much prep- 
aration is being made looking toward such a protection of that 
country, and especially of the non-Moslem peoples, that most of 
the difficulties which have confronted all missionary work there 
for the last half-century will be removed. We must not forget 
that the Turkish atrocities have not been committed by the masses 
of the people, but only by a small percentage; neither can We 
forget that the officials’ of Turkey to-day do not represent the 
best Mohammedan element in Turkey, but only a small group.” 
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“Tempting, wholesome Campbell ‘kind’ 
hat a scene you bring to mind— 
Of fertile fields and gardens fair 
With all these good things growing there!” 


The proof is in the eating— 


And in the health-giving effects which follow. 
The minute you taste Campbell’s Uegetable Soup with its wholesome 


inviting flavor and satisfying quality you 


know that it must be made of 


choice materials; that it must be prepared and blended with exceptional 


care and skill. 


Especially if you are one of the dainty, “‘extra-particular”’ 


housewives 


who insist upon the unquestioned quality of every food which graces the 
home table, then you are the very one to appreciate 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


You can understand the “reasons why” 
that are back of its surprising excellence. 


We make the full-bodied invigorating 
stock from selected beef. We use premium- 
grade white potatoes, Jersey-grown sweet 
potatoes, sweet yellow Canadian rutabagas 
and tender Chantenay carrots—diced. Also 
sliced Dutch cabbagé, small peas, baby 
lima beans, vine-ripened tomatoes, juicy 
green okra, the best of celery and parsley, 
and Country Gentleman corn. Plenty of 
choice pearl barley, head rice and alphabet 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon 
Beef Clam Chowder 
Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 


Consommé 
Julienne Pea 


Mock Turtle 


Friz “Ele DPA 


[OOK Hor 


Mulligatawny 
Mutton 
Ox Tail 


Pepper Pot 


macaroni are added and a delicate blend- 
ing of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 


Here is a perfectly balanced food 
pure, strengthening, delightfully appetizing. 
It could not be otherwise. 


Make it a point to order this satisfying 
Campbell “kind” from your grocer by the 
dozen or the case, so 
that you will never be 
without it. You will find 
this the practical way. 


Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 
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A Conklin for 
Christmas will 
Tickle that Man 
in Khaki 


For it’s a useful 
gift— something he 
really wants and can } 
use. 


Conklins are sen- 
sible’ gifts, not only 
for men in the serv- 
ice but for business 
men,.,.housewives, 
teachers, students, 
boys and girls— 
everyone who ever 
writes. 


There are 
Conklins to fit every 
hand—points to suit 














every style of writ- 
ing. Conklins never 
leak, blot or spot. 
They write smoothly 
—always, anywhere, 
any time. The 
Crescent-Filler auto- 
matically fills it in 
four seconds. 


At stationers, 
druggists, jewelers 
and department 
stores. They are 
priced from $2.50 


up. 





THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 














Self-Filling 


Fountain Pen 
Non-Leakable 
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FIFTY OF THE YEAR’S BEST HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR ADULTs 
—TWENTY-FIVE FOR CHILDREN 


if EADERS will find in this and follow- 

ing pages THe Literary Diaest’s 
annual seleeted lists of books suitable for 
holiday gifts, the lists being restricted to 
fifty books for adultS and twenty-five for 
young persons. In making them up, the 
aim of our editorial department has been 
to chodse only such books as its judgment 
could commend as among the very best of 
the year for the purpose named. This is 
our twelfth presentation of an annual 
Christmas-list of books for holiday gifts. 

In deference to some hundreds of re- 
quests from subscribers in many parts of 
the country, we have been acting as pur- 
chasing agents for books reviewed in THE 
Lirerary Digest. Orders for such books 
will be promptly filled on receipt of the 
purehase price, with the postage added. 
Such orders should be addrest to Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


I 
THE FIFTY FOR ADULTS 


Aldrich, Mildred. On the Edge of the War- 
Zone. Illustrated. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 

Miss Aldrich’s new book, like its prede- 
cessor, “A Hilltop on the Marne,” is a 
collection of letters written to a friend in 
America (September 16, 1914-April 8, 
1917). It continues the story which 
thrilled so many readers from the moment 
when the Germans were driven back almost 
at the door of the author’s quaint old 
French country home to the moment when 
the news came of America’s entrance into 
the war. Every one knows that Miss 
Aldrich can write and that she has a very 
human, observant eye, and a_ unique 
understanding of the French mind under 
the stress of the war. Her experiences 
have been very varied since she wrote her 
famous eye-witness’s story of the ‘‘ miracle 
of the Marne.”’ Her new book is packed 
with incidents and observations of the 
pathos and beauty of the French spirit in 
its days of tragic effort and endurance. 


Bigelow, Francis Hill. Historic Silver of the 
Colonies. Illustrated. Pp. 4144. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. $6. Postage, 16 cents. 

Naturally, such a book as this compre- 
hensive and detailed description about all 
historic silver and its makers from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century is 
largely technical. There is a confusing 
mass of genealogical information and dates 
which would appeal principally to the col- 
lector or student, but there is, too, much 
that is interesting for the general reader 
in the accounts of the various forms of 
Colonial silver, domestie and ecclesiastic— 
standing cups, beakers, tumblers, caudle 
cups, tankards, flagons, chalices, sconces, 
porringers, and countless other varieties. 
The marks of identification are many 
and ingenious, but what interests the lay 
reader most is their association with men 
famous in history, Puritan leaders, mer- 
chants, governors, and literary celebrities. 
It would be impossible to speak of all 
the specially illustrated specimens of the 
silversmith’s art; suffice it to say their 
variety is endless and many of them are 








beautiful. The anecdotes that enliven 
these pages are of like variety and interes 


ans cat ge ‘ Fs pA, Revolitin nt pte 
— and Letters of Madame Breshkovsly, 
A ith frontispiece. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 2 
Postage, 12 cents. - 

‘‘Babushka ”’—dear little grandmother— 
Catherine Breshkovsky is the heroine and 
certainly the most winning figure of the 
Russian revolution. During fifty of he 
seventy years she was constantly unde 
police surveillance under the old réginy 
and for thirty years she was an exik . 
Siberia. As the godmother of the new 
Russia, it is well known that one of the 
first of Kerensky’s acts, when he came 
into power, was to order her liberation: and 
her triumphant return to Petrograd was 
one of the brightest incidents in the great 
revolution. As many Americans knoy 
Madame Breshkovsky visited this com. 
try in 1904, making the acquaintance of 
many friends of Russian freedom. Miss 
Blackwell, who met her at this time, has 
compiled this volume from Babushka’s 
interviews and letters. Her story is one of 
the most dramatic of modern times, and one 
that will reassure readers who are in 
clined to lose patience with Russia in her 
hour of trial. 


Champney, Elizabeth W. and Frere. The 
re of Old Japan. Fully illustrated in color 
k and white. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
$3.50. Postage, 16 cents. 






Sons. 


Mrs. Champney’s new book, uniform 
with ‘‘*The Romance of Old Belgium,” isa 
treasury of the ancient legends of the Island 
Empire. In preparing it she has collabo- 
rated with Frere Champney, who ¢on- 
tributes not only a series of illustrations 
in color but also a chapter on Japanese 
architecture, on which he is a well-known 
authority. The other illustrations includ 
reproductions of the work of Hokusai and 
many photographs. This is the seventh 
of Mrs. Champney’s charming books on the 
romance of the historic past in various 
couftries, 


Chapin, Anna Alice. Greenwich Village. With 
16 full-page illustrations by Allan Gilbert Cram. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boxed, $2.50. Post- 
age, 14 cents. 

Who does not know Greenwich Village, 
New York’s Latin Quarter, home of poverty- 
stricken artists and romantic poets, haunt 
of the adventurous, the picturesque, the 
idealistic, and the unconventional, reli¢ 
of the New York that was, historically, 
architecturally, and, in many ways, humat- 
ly the most fascinating spot on Manhattan 
Island? It is a unique survival, this quaitt, 
Old-World region of the bustling metropolis; 
and while it has been the scene of many 
novels and stories, it has probably nevet 
before been painted at full-length in a book. 
Miss Chapin has diligently assembled all 
its points of interest in this holiday volume, 
to which Allan Gilbert Cram contribute 
sixteen full-page illustrations. They have 
produced a charming memorial of one of the 
most interesting spots in America. 
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cet cer Bac a ar 
af ‘ith introduction and notes. Bound in 
World Wh. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
125; in limp leather, $3. Postage, 12 cents. 
Professor Clarke, of the department of 
Fnglish in the University of Tennessee, 
has gathered in this book one hundred 
and thirty poems by. English and Ameri- 
ean poets, dealing with the World War. 
Kipling, Galsworthy, Noyes, Rupert 
Brooke, Walter de la Mare, Henry van 
Dyke, Alan Seeger, Vachel Lindsay, and 
Robert Bridges are among the names 
represented, but many less-known poets 
have been included whose work expresses 
ina memorable way, either from personal 
experience or imaginative understanding, 
the spirit of these tragic years. _Many 
of the poems have been inaccessible to 
other anthologists, and Professor Clarke 
has provided illuminating notes to the 
shole collection. The book is offered in 
two bindings, flexible cloth and leather. 





Clark, John Spencer. The Life of John Fiske. 
With portraits and facsimiles of interesting manu- 
eripts, ete. 8vo, 2 vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $7.50. Postage, 28 cents. 

This is the long-awaited official life of 
the most eminent and the most interesting 
of later American historians, the work of 
me of John Fiske’s lifelong friends, who 
yas associated with him in his philosophi- 
al studies, and as a member of the publish- 
ing house of James R. Osgood & Co. Mr. 
fiske’s career was a crowded one, and Mr. 
(lark was in touch with it at every point. 
He tells the story of the famous historian’s 
New England boyhood, his early literary 
struggles, his close association with the 
famous Darwin-Huxley-Spencer group, his 
ie as a lecturer on American history, his 
fiendships, and his contributions to phi- 
psophy and literature. No book of more 
queral interest to a thoughtful reader is 
ikely to appear in a long time; certainly 
w book presenting a more engaging 
personality. 


(rane, Stephen. The Red Badge of Courage. 
bound in semifiexible fabrikoid. New York: D. 
ippleton & Co. $1. Postage, 12 cents. 

Stephen Crane’s famous story of the 
(ivl War has weathered twenty years or 
nore of fame, and its marvelous picture 
i the emotions of the battle-field has 
uturally brought it thousands of new 
raders of late. Messrs. Appleton, there- 
fore, have taken this occasion to reissue the 
bok in an attractive cheap edition. With 
“The Red Badge of Courage’’ Crane intro- 
duced into our literature methods of fiction 
vhich had produced immortal works in 
ther countries but had hitherto been un- 
imown to American authorship. ‘The 
greatest American genius since Poe,’’ as he 
las been called, his work should be familiar 
wevery reader. This new edition contains 
1 appreciative introduction by Arthur 
Guy Empey, author of ‘“‘Over the Top,” 
tho says of it: “‘The Red Badge of 
Courage’ is not a story of war. It is war, 
the real unvarnished thing. I have met 
tery one of the characters on the fire-step 
if the trenches in France.” 


Cram, Mildred. Old Seaport Towns of the 
South. Frontispiece in color and many other illus- 
‘ations by Allan Gilbert Cram. New York: Dodd, 
Mad &Co. Boxed, $2.50. Postage, 14 cents. 

This is the record, with pen and pencil, 
of a journey “by train, boat, automobile, 
hack, and afoot,” among the old seaport 
towns of the South Atlantic coast, from 
baltimore to Galveston. Mr. and Mrs. 
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“Ohree ‘Lacher Girls— 


MOTHER 


No wonder Mother has young-looking hair! Since girlhood 
she has used, regularly, a certain well-known pine-tar soap for 
shampooing. In bringing up her own girls, Mother considers it her 
duty to see that they get as good a start as she herself was given, 
toward lasting hair-beauty and _hair-health. 


DOROTHY 
This is fifteen-year-old Dorothy — whose hair is the envy of 
half her neighborhood chums. To the systematic use of Packer’s 
Tar Soap, from childhood up, is due much of the credit. This 
regular habit of Dorothy’s—and Mother’s, too—has certainly 
helped them both in maintaining healthful scalp conditions and 
promoting beautiful hair. 


FLORENCE 


When Mother and Dorothy shampoo, ‘“‘baby’’ Florence 
insists on having the creamy pine-tar lather rubbed thoroughly 
into her scalp, too. Even now this little six-year-old is being 
taught to realize that “‘you cannot begin too early” —if you aspire 
to a fine head of hair. A sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap 
will give you a start. Sent for 10c. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


( Pure as the Pines) 


Write for our Manual, ‘‘The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care 
and Treatment,” 36 pages of practical information. Sent free 
on request. 

Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and 
attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 84A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Neolin Soles 
Make Good Shoes Cost Less 


Nedlin Soles are changing the footwear habi 
of the nation. 





That is a fact known not alone to the eight 


A Prominent Manufacturer Proved This million waerere of Nedlm, bus toate 
Fact—and Now Makes Neilin-soled make the shoes by which this nation is shod 
Shoes Exclusively in One of His Factories Read this remarkable letter from a wel. 


known manufacturer who is actually backing 
his belief by turning a whole factory over to the 
uses of Nedlin: 


Mr. F. A. Seiberling, President 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


_ We have decided to make Ne@lin-soled shoes exclv. 
sively in one of our factories. 


Nothing but NeGlin Soles will be used in this plant. 
We came to this decision for the following reasons: 





—_—_— 








































First: After exhaustive tests for actual wear-resistance 
we found that Nedlin wears lonzer than leather. 
Second: By expensive construction tests we found 
that we could make just as Aandsome shoes with Nedlin 
as with leather soles. 


Third: On account of the present high cost of good 
leather we found that with Nedlin Soles we could make 
better shoes for less money than with leather soles, 


In placing some recent large orders with you, we ex. 
plained these facts to your representative, and he re- 
quested that we write this letter, outlining our experience. 


Hence this communication, which we are glad to write 
because we believe you are entitled to commendation for 
the development of NeGlin Soles. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) T. W. McGovern, Manager, 
The Riley Shoe Mfg. Co., Columbus, ( 


Get Ne&Glin Soles on your next shoes. They 
mean saving. They mean comfort. They mean 
damp-protected feet—and health. 


Even the uppers last longer and look better wit! 
Nedlin—because these waterproof soles cant 
swell, or warp, or stretch out of shape. 


And NeéZlin Soles will not draw the feet like 
rubber, or crack or chip or crumble. 


They come in grown-ups’ and little folks’ sizes 
In black, white and tan. Mark that mar. 
stamp it on your memory: Meodlin— 

the trade symbol for a never 

changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


co 








Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





Neolin 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 
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enjoyed themselves, which is just what their 
readers would have wanted them to do. 
Hampton Roads, Newport News, Norfolk 
and Savannah, Jacksonville and Tampa, 
New Orleans and Key West are among the 
eighteen towns that figure in this book. 
Mrs. Cram describes, while Mr. Cram 
pictures gardens, harbors, theaters, ships, 
and people—in short, everything that ap- 
pealed to them either in the romantic 
aspect of the old South or the bustling, 
energetic aspect of the new. 


Cobern, Camden M. (D.D., Litt.D.). The 
New Archeological Discoveries. With 113 illustra- 
tions from photographs. 7 New York: 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. $3 net. Postage, 
16 cents. 

It has already been pointed out in these 
columns that Dr. Cobern’s work from the 
standpoint of the layman as well as the 
divine gives a concise yet thorough sum- 
mary of archeological discoveries in the 
past. two decades in all lands, in so far as 
they in any important way cast light on 
the New-Testament writings or the life of 
the primitive Christian. While filled with 
illuminating material that will be prized 
by Bible students, it is written in a style 
so popular as to make a strong appeal. 

For example, it tells in graphic language 
of the discovery in Egypt during recent 
years of a vast collection of papyri dating 


from the first century of the Christian 
era, Which prove conclusively that the 
Greek in which the New Testament was 


written was the language of the masses, 
the vernacular of the day, in which busi- 
ness and personal letters, contracts, peti- 
tions, court records, ete., were down: 
in fact, that it was the “‘vulgar tongue”’ 
of home, market, and street, as opposed 
to that of the schools. Dr. Cobern brings 
the life and the customs of the early 
Christians before us in astonishing detail. 
His remarkable volume will provide pastor, 
teacher, and lecturer with a rich store of 
material, and give to general readers a 
fund of attractive information regarding 
life and manners among Christians under 
the Roman Empire. 


set 


Dwight, H. O. Persian Miniatures. With illus- 


trations. Pp. xviii-328. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $3 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Persia has always been a name _ to 
conjure with. The present volume has 


all the atmosphere of charm and oriental 
coloring that its title would lead one to 
expect. While Persia is somewhat of a 
backwater nowadays, it is impossible to 
predict at what moment it may not. leap 
into prominence through some turn of 
the tide of. war, and this intimate descrip- 
tion of the author's sojourn in a Persian 
town will go far toward making us familiar 
with and engaging people. 


an ancient 
His experience was full of unexpected 
discoveries from the. science of tubless 
bathing to the inner mysteries of the 


manufacture of Persian rugs, anent which 
he gives a lot of useful and practical in- 
formation. The whole book is full of 
vivid pictures of life in strange places. 


Adventures 
Fully 
Sons. 


Davis, Charles Belmont (edited by). 
and Letters of Richard Harding Davis. 
illustrated. New-York: Charles Scribner's 
$2.50. Postage, 14 cents. 

Here is a biography that really has the 
character of a romance. Richard Harding 
Davis was almost a legendary figure from 
his boyhood, and certainly no American has 
ever known how to extract so much ad- 
venture from life. As newspaper man, war- 
correspondent, soldier of fortune, and story- 


The 











teller he had an unfailing knack of being 
on the spot where the greatest possible inter- 
est and excitement were going forward. But 
few of his readers, perhaps, knew that he 
was also an inveterate and a capital letter- 
writer. His brother, Charles Belmont 
Davis, has now collected his correspondence 
and woven it about the personal narrative 
of the author’s life. The book is copiously 
illustrated with portraits and photographs, 
many of them taken in various parts of the 
world by Davis himself. 


Edwards, George Wharton. Vanished Halls and 
Cathedrals of France. [Illustrated in color and 
monotone by the artist. 11x 8 inches. Philadelphia: 
Penn Publishing- Company. Boxed, $6. Postage, 
20 cents. 

Mr. Edwards’s sumptuous volumes have 
been a feature of the holiday season for 
several years; and as an American artist 
and tourist long familiar with the ravaged 
regions of northern France he was pecu- 
liarly equipped to write this new volume. 
He describes and pictures the now van- 
ished glories of Reims, Noyon, Arras, 
Léon, Verdun, St.. Quentin, and many 
other towns and villages of which we have 
been hearing so much, and in so tragic a 
way, of late. The great tower of Senlis, 
old St. Pierre of Noyon, Gerbeviller’s his- 
toric hall, and the keep of Couey -le- 
Chateau are among the vanished splendors 
that live again under Mr. Edwards’s pen 
and pencil. The volume is printed on 
specially made paper and richly bound. 


Empey, Arthur Guy. Over the Top. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. Postage, 
12 cents. 


“Over the Top” is probably the most 


successful of all the books that have been 
written about the war. It is the purely 
personal story of a man who has been 


through it and whose cheery good humor 
and keen have enabled him to tell 
exaetly .what. it. means. to be eut with a 
bayonet, to taste poison gas, to dig trenches, 
to rescue comrades under fire, to do night- 
scouting between the lines, to fire a 
machine gun, and to keep a sunny spirit to 
the end. Sergeant Empey was one of the 
first Americans to actual service in 
France; he lived a year and a half in the 
mud of the trenches and was wounded 
seven times. Finally incapacitated for 
service, he is now lecturing through this 
country, and. thousands of Americans have 
heard him tell part of his story from the 
platform. His whole story is said to be 
about the best-selling book of any descrip- 
tion of the year. 


eve 


see 


Faris, John T. Old Roads Ont of Philadelphia. 
With 117 illustrations and map. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $4. Postage, 16 cents. 

Mr. Faris, a Philadelphian himself and 
steeped in American history, has had the 
happy thought of tracing out the points of 
interest, the sites and buildings of historic 
association, along the highways that lead 
out from Philadelphia, within a radius of 
thirty-five miles. In this volume he tells 
the stories of ten of these old roads—the 
King’s Highway, the Baltimore Turnpike, 
the Gulph Road, the Old York Road, the 
Bristol Turnpike, and five others. Even 
their names are redolent of historic inter- 
est, and Mr. Faris found that his material 
was all too rich. A photographer went 
with him on many of his journeys of ex- 
ploration, providing the illustrations, one 
hundred and seventeen in number, which 
accompany the text. The book will add 
immensely to the pleasure and interest. of 
Philadelphians who motor and walk in the 
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Our Offer is as wide 
open asa 
Western prairie 


We enjoy doing business with smok- 
ers who read our offer and say: “That 
offer of Shivers is as wide open as a 
Western prairie. I'll give his cigars a 
chance to prove up his claims. The 
dollars I could save on El Nelsors 
would come in mighty handy if this 
cigar suited me.” 

All we expect any smoker to do is 
to give El Nelsor Cigars a fair trial. 
After he smokes ten El! Nelsors he will 
know whether or not these cigars are 
the equal of a ten-cent- > 
straight or three-for-a- 
quarter cigar bought at 
a cigarstore. If he likes 
them, he is glad that he 
accepted our offer and 
will probably buy a box 
of El Nelsor cigars 
every month just as 
thousands of our custom- 
ers do. If he doesn’t 
happen to care for them 
(which is most unlikely), 
he falls back on our 
offer; returns the cigars 
and is not out.a penny. 

He is satished and so 

are we. 
OUR OFFER: Upon re- 
quest we will send 50 El 
Nelsor Cigars on approval 
to any reader of The Liter- 
ary Digest. He may smoke 
ten and return the remaining 
forty at our expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked 
if he is not satisfied with 
them; if he is pleased and 
keeps them, he agrees to re- 
mit the price, $2.75, within 
ten days. 

Until the time the 
Government War Tax 
went into effect,this offer 
was $2.50. War taxes and 








increased costs of ma- 

terials necessitate the om: 
very slight extra charge. ex. 
We are able to sell this EXACT 
cigar at $2.75 only be- ry 
cause we manufacture it SHAPE 











ourselves and sell direct 
to you. The profits that ordinarily go 
to jobbers and retailers go into your 
pockets. All our cigars are sold on 
this plan. 

EI Nelsor is a hand-made cigar of long high- 
quality Havana filler, blended with Porto 
Rico and wrapped with a genuine Sumatra 
leaf. 

Take pen in hand this minute and on your 
business letterhead just write, “I accept your 
El Nelsor offer.” In ordering please give 
reference and state whether you prefer mild, 
medium, or strong cigars. 

Our catalog shows eighteen different cigars 
sold under offers just like this. Ask us to 
send it to you. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2056 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Safeguarding the 
Publics Health 


UR thousand workers 

are employed and three 
hundred and eighty-three 
yards maintained by the 
PullmanCompanythrough- 
out the country, for the 
cleaning of the cars, and 


stocking them with fresh 


supplies. 


At the end of every trip 
all seats and cushions are 
unlimbered, and every 
cranny is vacuum cleaned. 
Mattresses, blankets and 
pillows are hung in the 
open air and sunlight. All 
used linen is removed and 
fresh linen neatly stocked; 
water coolers are sterilized 
with steam; the washrooms 
are cleansed with disin- 
fectant solution. 


At frequent intervals 
carpets are removed and 
renovated and. the mono- 


lithic floor thoroughly 
scrubbed; the walls and 
ceilings are washed with 
soap and water. The 
polished steel interior of 
a Pullman is easily kept 
clean, and cannot shelter 
germs. Thorough fumiga- 
tion is given every car 
regularly. 

The laundering of bed 


linen and blankets is done 
according to the most 
exacting standards; the 
smallest permanent stain 
or scorching causes them 
to be discarded. Mattresses, 
pillows, and all upholstery 
are frequently emptied and 
their contents renovated. 


There is probably no 
other public place where 
health and cleanliness are 
more vigilantly guarded 
than in the Pullman car. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 


























neighborhood of their city, and it will have 
its appeal also for lovers of the historica] 
and the picturesque everywhere. 


and ills Works. ” With an apprecation by" peas 
Brows & Co. $2.50. Postage 16 cone tte, 

Like the futurist and cubist in art, one 
feels that Dr. Strauss is either far ahead of 
his time or laughing at his public in order 
to see- how far they will indorse his gyr- 
prizes. Whatever conclusion we reach 
whether we consider him ‘“‘charlatan or 
genius,” he is one of our foremost modern 
musicians and an extremely interesting 
character at home or on the stage. Mr. 
Finck gives us first the essential points 
of Strauss’s life, describing Munich, his 
birthplace (1864), his musicianly father 
and the study years in which his musical 
character was formed. The book dwells on 
his original hatred of Wagner and his 
gradual change of heart on that subject. 
Influenced much by von Biilow, Strauss 
modeled most from Brahms and Liszt, 
and has been the greatest exponent of 
program music. 

The author presents the reader with the 
most interesting anecdotes about Strauss, 
in youth and more recent events, touches 
on his foibles and eccentricities, explains 
many of his peculiarities and is as strong 
in his praise as he is frank in his con- 
demnation. Strauss lacks the highest of 
all gifts of genius—tenderness, and his 
music is often coarse and _ ill-mannered. 
““No boor ever violated the laws of eti- 
quette as Strauss violates the laws of 
music.”” So we have first praise, then cen- 
sure. We are told and taught to recognize 
the elements of worth and grandeur and to 
leave to time and the public the decision 
on the lasting and real position of Richard 
Strauss. 





Franck, Harry A. Vagabonding Down the 
Andes. Profusely illustrated from photographs. Pp. 
xxi-612. New York: The Century Company. $4 
net. Postage, 16 cents. 

A most interesting record of a three- 
years exploring trip through South Amer- 
ica, from Panama to Buenos Aires, made 
chiefly on foot, from village to village, 
during which the author lived with the 
natives, Indian and white, studied their 
habits and modes of life, and carefully 
observed conditions, social, industrial, and 
political. His adventures, many of them 
most entertaining, are set forth at length, 
and one is able to get a very fair idea from 
his pages of the actual life of the towns 
and hamlets in the interior of the great 
southern continent. Some of the facts 
set forth are surprizing, others not so much 
so, bearing in mind the Latin temperament 
and local conditions of education and in- 
telligence, but all are extremely interest- 
ing. The author is as good as his name, 


‘and writes of all that he saw and heard 


with remarkable freedom and in a fine, 
breezy style. 


France, Anatole. The Human Tragedy. [Illus 
trated by the Russian, Michel Sevier. Translated by 
A. Allison. Pp. 146. New York: John Lane Com- 
pany. $3. Postage, 16 cents. 

This is a pretentious and attractive 
book and was evidently prepared as a gift- 
book for the holiday season. In theme 
it is an account of the life and vicissitudes 
of one St. Giovanni, who, like the good 
St. Francis, took the oath of poverty and 
lived humble and despised. Anatole 
France has evidently symbolized many 
deep truths in this apparently simple tale 
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of the humble saint and his experiences 
aod his constant temptation by the Evil 
gpirit in different guises. Giovanni finally 

‘ng the tragic knowledge of good and 
evil. with the usual disastrous results. 
Each chapter registers a different phase of 
development. In the earnest comments of 
the saintly man we share with the writer 
some suggestive thoughts on life’s myster- 
ies, on human foibles, and the treacherous- 
ness of casuistry. Besides the involved, 
picturesque, and highly poetic thought and 
expression of Mr. France, we have the 
unusual colored illustrations of Sevier, 
which are also mystical. They add much 
to the book’s attractiveness. 


Gerard, James W. My Four Years in Germany. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 450. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


Ambassador Gerard’s much-diseust ac- 
count of his sojourn in Germany has already 
been reviewed in these columns as an im- 
portant historical document, despite the 
chatty and easy style in which it is written. 
It throws an illuminating light on many 
dark places in European diplomacy. He 
shows neither fear nor favor. The book 
supplies convincing proof of the sinister 
intentions of the ruling powers in Germany, 
and of their disregard of all recognized con- 
yentions, ethical or political, in their 
eforts to attain their ambitions. He 
sounds in his preface a solemn note of 
warning to oversanguine individuals who 
imagined that the war would be practically 
won by our entrance into the struggle. 
He shows how the whole system of the 
country, from top to bottom, is antago- 
nistic to democracy, the pen-pictures of 
leading men in Germany—kings, generals, 
chancellors, great nobles, government offi- 
cials—being particularly good. There are 
descriptions of many interviews with the 
Kaiser, when the Ambassador was the 
Emperor’s guest in Berlin, on board the 
royal‘ yacht at Kiel, or elsewhere. The 
book practically takes the reader behind 
the seenes and shows him the amazing 
schemes of these graspers at world- 
dominion without gloss or extenuation. 


Grayson, David. ‘Great Possessions. Illustra- 
tions by Thomas Fogarty. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Cloth, $1.30; green leather, $1.75. Post- 
age, 19 cents. 


The Grayson books are becoming a 
regular. feature of the holiday season. 
“Great Possessions” is a fitting successor 
to “The Friendly Road” and ‘‘ Adven- 
tures in Contentment.” It offers a perfect 
escape from the stress and worry and 
overwork of the twentieth-century city- 
dweller’s life. The Grayson themes . are 
well known; the sights and sound of the 
country road, the charm and the benefi- 
cence of common things and common men, 
the gentle delights of a life lived close to 
nature—and these are the ‘great pos- 
sessions” of the new Graysonian book, 


which is uniform in style with its prede-' 


cessors. A word should be said for 
Thomas Fogarty’s delightful drawings, 
Which are entirely in harmony with the 
text. 


gislasi, Odin. Belgium Under the German 
eel. Pp. 257. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. « 


Odén Halasi is a Hungarian journalist. 
Being in the confidence of German authori- 
ties, he was allowed to spend some months 
in Belgium, but his translator says that he 


Went everywhere ‘‘with open eyes and a . 
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Time—Money— Energy 


Saved by 


Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine 


Machine bookkeeping saves time, money and ener 


With Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine 


By. 


1—Each day’s work is automatically proved 


each day. 


2—No time is lost paging through ledgers 
looking for errors or checking up the 


accuracy of the work. 


3—Trial balances taken off and PROVED 
quickly at the end of the month. 


_4—Bills and statements are sent out on time. 


“It has simply taken the grind out of the daily work,” writes 


Mr. Casley, cashier of John A. Roebling’s Sons Company of 


Trenton, N. J., the world’s largest makers 
of steel wire and cable. Mr. Casley says 
further that “Elliott-Fisher Proof Sheet is 
the very foundation of machine bookkeep- 
ing. By using it to check against ledger 
entries we get the ‘control’ of our book- 
keeping that assures accurate results.” 


Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping 
Machine keeps the mistakes out and 
increases human efficiency. 

It is good for any kind of business, 
large or small. 








The flat writing surface on 

which forms are held in the 

natural flat writing position 

makes the proof sheet (writ- 

ten evidence of accuracy) 
possible. 


Elliott-Fisher Co., 1232 Elliott Parkway, Harrisburg, Pa. 


lliott ~- Fisher 


Bookkeeping 


Machine 


with the Proof Sheet and the Flat Writing Surface 
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One pipe-load 
will convince 
you absolutely 


Of what? 

Of whether you want to smoke a second. 

Some men have tried Edgeworth and found 
that they didn’t like it—thousands of others 
tried it and found that they did like it. 

We don’t know how it will strike you. 

Edgeworth tobacco is good tobacco—that 
is, it’s clean, it’s all tobacco, it’s well cured 
and ‘seasoned, it’s always in good condition, 
and it burns slowly and evenly in the pipe— 
but it’s peculiar. 

It’s no half-way tobacco—you don’t smoke 
it one day and some other tobacco the next. 

You either smoke it always or not at all. 

You either become an Edgeworth fan and 
spend your waking hours smoking it and try- 
ing to get every one of 
your friends to smoke it, 
or else you promptly for- 
get all about it. 

If you can’t get Edge- 
worth when you want it, 
it is a calamity. 










If some one bully-rags 
Edgeworth, you rise to 
its defence like a knight 
of old for his chosen 
lady. 

We want you to 
try Edgeworth. 
Even though you 
should be an excep- 
tion and want no 
more of it, your trial 
will benefit you. 

We've made . it 
easy for you to try 
You simply write your name 


Edgeworth. 
and address on a postcard, mentioning the 
dealer from whom you purchase most of your 


tobacco and mail it tous. Ina few days you 
will receive a generous sample of Edgeworth 
tobacco — in both forms — Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. : 

Both forms are exactly the same kind of 
tobacco. The Plug Slice is Edgeworth tobacco 
pressed into a solid plug and then cut by keen 
knives into thin oblong slices. 

Each slice makes a comfortable pipe-load 
after you have rubbed it up well in your hand. 

Ready-Rubbed —as its name implies—-is 
Edgeworth tobacco made ready for your pipe. 
Powerful and specialized machines accomplish 
the ‘rubbing-up operation even more thor- 
oughly than you could do it yourself. 

Men who smoke rapidly and frequently 
generally prefer the Ready-Rubbed because 
it saves considerable time. 

Men who smoke more leisurely, as a rule, 
prefer the Plug Slice. 

When you receive your samples of Edge- 
worth, give the tobacco a thorough tryout. 

But be fair. 

Get a clean, dry, free-drawing pipe and pack 
the tobacco well, but not too tight. Be sure 
it is evenly lighted. 

Then see whether you like it. 

It is on sale practically everywhere in conve- 
nient sized packages. Mailed prepaid where 
no dealer can supply. 

For the free sample, write to Larus & 
Brother Co., 5 South 2ist St., Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your job- 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
Company will gladly send you a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed, by prepaid parcel-post, at 
same price you would pay jobber. 








sensitive heart, and a mind able to com- 
prehend what he saw.’’ About one-third 
of his book tells of Brussels and war- 
conditions there;.. other ‘chapters treat 
of the press, of finance, eéte., or give 
special consideration to Antwerp and its 
port, and other important Belgian cities. 
How the people live, how they are taxed, 
how they contribute to the maintenance of 
Germany—these and a multitude of like 
details are presented by him in as favor- 
able a light for German occupancy as 
possible, we may assume, but they form 
a pitiful “story” at best, reading between 
the lines of which it is easy to understand 
why ‘‘Germans recognize the fact,” as 
he phrases it, ‘‘that they have little claim 
upon the nation’s gratitude” in Belgium. 





Hale, Edward Everett, Jr. The Life and Letters 
of Edward Everett Hale. Illustrated. Two vols. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Boxed, $5. 
24 cents. 

Edward Everett Hale, who died in 1909, 
at the age of eighty-seven, was for a 
generation, perhaps, the best-loved of our 
fellow citizens. Typical New-Englander, 
chaplain of the Senate, author of ‘‘The 
Man without a Country,’ philanthropist, 
and man of letters, he was the chief link 
between the present generation and’ the 
famous Boston worthies of fifty years ago. 
In these two volumes his son, Professor 
Hale, has not only told in an authoritative 
way the story of his life, but assembled 
such of his journals, note-books, diaries, 
and miscellaneous writings as throw light 
upon his career. Books of this kind are as 
raré and as universal in their interest as 
the characters with which they deal. 
Especially now there will be a large public 
for the story of a life spent as Dr. Hale’s 
was in the service of his country. 


Postage, 


Harris, Joel Chandler. Nights with Uncle 
Remus. With illustrations and decorations in color 
and black and white, by Milo Winter. Square 8vo. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. Postage, 
16 cents. 

Here is a new holiday edition, with twelve 
full-page illustrations in color and many 
other pictures and decorations in black and 
white, and a cover in full color, all done by 
the artist Milo Winter, of Harris’s famous 
children’s classic. Mr. Winter is one of the 
best-known animal illustrators in America; 
and children who have seen his ‘Billy 
Popgun”’ pictures, as well as those who 
have not, will eagerly welcome this de- 
lightful volume among their Christmas 
presents. 


Hildegarde. Rambles in Old 
With 16 illustrations in two colors 
odd, Mead & Co. 


Hawthorne, 
College Towns. 
by J. A. Seaford. New York: D 
Boxed, $2.50. Postage, 16 cents. 


Miss Hawthorne has had the happy 


thought of collecting her impressions of the’ 


old college towns of America, from Bruns- 
wick, Maine, 
flourishes, to Williamsburg, Virginia, the 
ancient seat of William and Mary.; She 
has also included in her itinerary certain 
women’s colleges and the towns from which 
they derive much of this special character. 
The book is a personal narrative, but it 
contains of course much historical in- 
formation about Cambridge and Williams- 
town, Amherst and Providence, Annapolis 
and West Point, and other college towns. 
Many anecdotes enliven it along the way. 
Each of the chapters has the approval 


of the authorities of the college in question. ' 


The book is illustrated in color by J. A. 
Seaford. 
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where Bowdoin College. 












ee Been tattes,, RomMer.,. Aloace-temin 
$1.25. Postage, 12 cents. 

In this work the author of “Europe 
Since 1815” has given ‘us’a history of 
Alsace-Lorraine since its annexation } 
Germany in 1871. He also outlines the ean 
lier history of the provinces during the 
middle ages and under the French régime 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth cen. 
turies and the Napoleonic era, analyzes the 
German arguments for annexation aid 
the nature of the protests of the people 
against their final separation from Franee 
and describes the process of Germanization 
that was in force up to the present ‘war. 
There are chapters on the “‘Zabern ing. 
dent” and the Constitution of 1911, on the 
influence of the Pan-German doctrinés of 
recent years, and on all the suggested 
methods of settling the vexed Alsace. 
Lorraine question. This book can’-be 
depended upon as a complete popular 
discussion of one of the most important 
problems of the war. 


Herrick, Francis Hobart. Audubon, the Nature 
alist. Illustrated. Two vols. New York: D, Ap 
pleton & Co. $7.50. Postage, 24 cents. 

This work by .the professor of biology 
in Western Reserve University, himself-a 
well-known ornithologist, is the first 
thorough and authoritative biography. of 
the great naturalist whose life was one’of 
the most romantic in American history, 
Sailor and sea-fighter, planter, merchant, 
and slave-dealer in the West Indies, revall 
lutionist both in France and America, 
Kentucky mill-owner, adventurer, artis, 
and writer, Audubon brought to his work, 
“The Birds of America,’ the genius:and 
energy of a man who had lived life in all 
its phases. His writings and wonderful: 
pictures, as every one knows, not only 
created an unprecedented interest’ ii 
natural history, but greatly added to ‘the 
prestige of America in the eyes of Europe, 
where Audubon had another adventurous 
eareer toward the end of his life. Professor 
Herrick has spent years preparing this 
work and collecting scientific and histori¢al 
data. It is illustrated with colored plates, 
photogravures, and many other pictures. 


Huard, Frances Wilson. My Home in the 
Field of Mercy. With drawings by Charles Huard. 
Pp. 269. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$1.35 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Her home was the Chateau de Villiers, 
in the army-zone of France. She returned 
to it after its occupancy by the German 
invaders. It became a hospital, and Mrs. 
Huard tells in vivid language, as only such 
a woman of profound pity and unfailing 
womanly resources could, of how she_and 
her few helpers cared for the wounded and 
sick French soldiers billeted with her. ‘Her 
book is a wonderful record of what has 
been possible and imperative because of 
this awful war; there is humor inher 
pages as well as profound pathos; and 
one leaves her, at its close, with a touch 
of personal sorrow, as she starts for a 
Paris hospital to be*eperated on for, ap- 
pendicitis, yet not surprized that she should 
thus collapse. There are limitations al 
ways to human strength. 


Inness, George, Jr. The Life, Art, and Letters 
of George Inness. Thirty-two illustrations. New 
York: The Century Company. $4. Postage, 18 cents. 

George Inness is generally considered the 
greatest of all American landscape-painters 
Of. unusual interest, therefore, is the 
anecdotal and critical biography whith his 
son, the younger Inness, now offers to the 
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Do your Christmas tire-buying 
under this sign 


The business-like way to settle 
the tire problem is to find the right 
tire and the right dealer—and then 
stick to them. 


If you have never yet succeeded 
in striking the fortunate combi- 
nation, this Christmas buying sea- 
son is the time to do it, and to 
start on a new year of better mile- 
age and better service. 


The whole Empire plan is to 
get the right tire and the right 
dealer—and to get them fogether. 


* 


Half the responsibility is on the 
manufacturer. 


For 30 years the Empire Rub- 
ber and Tire Co. of Trenton, N. J., 
have been famous for putting long 
life into rubber. 


This skill has made Empire Red 
Tubes known as ‘“‘the tubes that 
outlive the average car itself,’’ and 
has: fastened the nickname ‘“‘extra 
miles’’ to Empire Tires. 


‘fhe Frmpire Jire [ealer 


The other half of the responsi- 
bility is on the local dealer. 


The Empire dealer knows he 
has the best tire proposition on 
the market, and he wants to make 
the most of it. 


Therefore he gives his customers 
extra service—full stocks, prompt at- 
tention, realaccommodation in little 
things, square dealing in all things. 


It is this combination of extra 
miles and extra service that brings 
Empire customers back again and 
again. 

When you go out to buy 
Christmas-present tires, come 
straight to the Empire store and 
find out for yourself. 


% 


This must be a-syear of useful 
Christmas presents. An Empire 
Red Tube “‘lasts longer than the 
average gift.’’ Give one to your 
car-owning friend. And suggest 
to the family that they can give 
you one for your own car. 





















































crackling fire, 
an _ interesting 

magazine and the wonder- 
ful: Sonora—what matters 
it if a driving wet snow 
does chill the shivering 
wayfarer? He’s unfor- 
tunate; you’re lucky! 


THE WESTRUMIKT OF QUALITY 


Onot, 


CLEAR AS A @OELE 


should head your Christ- 
mas gift list. It gives years 
of enjoyment. Its superb 
beauty won for it the 4igh- 
est score for tone quality at 
the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. 

Sonora, distinguished by extra- 
ordinarily handsome design 
lines, has many exclusive_me- 
-chanical features and plays a// 
types of disc records without 
additional attachments. 


Hear the Sonora the first day 
you go Christmas shopping! 
$50, $55, $60, $80, $105, $110, 
$140, $155, $175, $200, $250, 
$375, $500, $1000. 
Today write for Illustrated 
Catalog D-72 


oy 

Honora Phonograph af 

Sales Company, Inc. 4 
GrorcE E. BriGutson, President f 

» ok 

New York: Fifth Avenue at 53d St. ~ 

279 Broadway —4 F 


50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 








Philadelphia: 1311 Walnut St. ee 
< 

Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC S 
PATENTS of the phonograph industry i “de 

= 

i) = 











CL, Highert-Class Talking Machine in the Dorld 











THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


SAVERS 


A few drops of Sauer’s 
Pure Flavoring Extracts 
used in left-over breads, 
cake, rice, etc., make deli- 
cious, economical desserts. 
32 splendid-flavors. Sauer’s won 
the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and 16 other 
previous awards for Purity, 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 

Sauer’s is.the LARGEST 
SELLING BRAND IN THE 
U.S. Our booklet, “Table 

Treats,” free on request. 


C.F. SAUER COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 































public.- Inness was not only a lovable 
personality but an extremely bizarre and 
picturesque one. This book is quite in- 
formal in manner and gives the most 
intimate picture of the famous artist, his 
son having been associated with him in the 
closest way as a pupil and comrade-in-arms. 
There is an interesting selection from 
Inness’s letters, throwing light on his 
religious opinions and on his own art and 
that of his contemporaries; and Mr. 
Inness, Jr., also provides a critical survey 
of his work. The book is very fully 
illustrated and contains an introduction by 
Elliott Daingerfield. 


James, George Wharton. Arizona the Won- 


derland. With a map and 60 plates, 12 in color. 
Pp. xxiv-478. Boston: The Page Company. 1917. 
$3.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


Mr. James is an authority on the Indians 
of the Southwest. He therefore presents 
much valuable and well-told information 
regarding the native inhabitants of Ari- 
zona. We also learn much that is in- 
teresting concerning the history, culture, 
and industries of. the State. Arizona is 
indeed ‘‘The Wonderland.” It contains 
more mystery, beauty, and fascination 
than any other State in the Union with 
the possible exception of California. If a 
tourist wished to see the one most mar- 
velous sight on the western continent he 
would go t6 the Grand Cafion in Arizona. 
Yet in writing a work designed to induce 
Americans to ‘‘see America first’ Mr. 
James devotes only six of his four hun- 
dred odd pages to the Grand Cajion, 
only fifteen, incidentally, to the remarkable 
Petrified Forest, and only a few scattered 


paragraphs to the exquisitely beautiful 
Painted Desert. The illustrations are a 
disappointment... But - one who knows 


Arizona only from brief. trips over the 
Santa Fé or.the Southern Pacific will find 
Mr. James’s authoritative -and carefully 
written work decidedly worth while. 


Jackson, Sir Thomas Graham (Bt.). A Holiday 
in Umbria, with an Account of Urbino and the 
Cortegiano of Castiglione. 8vo, pp. xii-206. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3 net. Postage, 16 cents. 

This is a chatty book on two visits made 
by this famous English architect and 
author, as long ago as 1881 and 1888, 
through Umbria from Ancona to Castel- 
Durante, Furlo, Gubbio, Loreto, Pesaro, 
Rimini, and Urbino. Descriptions of the 


| country and tales of life in the times of 





the Renaissance, are presented. The 
architectural notorieties come in for full 
notice, with reminiscences of local history, 
so that the anecdotal element is notice- 
able throughout, and many interesting 
personages receive mention. The volume 
is a pleasing one to pick up in restful hours, 
and lay down with anticipations of pleasant 
sessions still to come. The. illustrations 
are_numerous and appropriate. 


Longstreth, T. 
Thirty-two full-page 
maps. New York: 
Postage, 16 cents. 

There have been many books on the 
Yosemite and the Yellowstone, but this is 
the first to appear on one of the most 
interesting of our great natural parks. Mr. 
Longstreth’s work is at once a history, an 
informal guide-book, a study of the flora 
and fauna of the Adirondacks, an account 
of the most distinguished people who have 
been associated with the region, and a sur- 
vey of the work of the State Conservation 
Commission, together with a personal 
narrative of a delightful journey under- 


Morris. The Adirondacks. 
illustrations in duotone ink, and 
The Century Company. $2.50. 
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taken by the author. There is-also pa 
of information about the various local 
and thé best hotels and roads, The book 
is fully illustrated with duotone pgp, 
graphs and maps. 7 


Mark Twain’s Letters. Arranged, with comm 
by Albert Bigelow Paine. Two vols. New , 
Harper & Brothers. Uniform with the trade eit, 
of Mark Twain’s works, $4; uniform with the Librar; 
Edition of “‘ Mark Twain: a Biography,” $5. Postay. 


24 cents. 

Everybody must know by this time thy; 
Mark Twain was a perfect letter-write 
His whimsical friendliness and his jney. 
haustible wit and presence of mind 4, 
legendary. In these two volumes his faith. 
ful biographer has collected masses of his 
correspondence from the four corners 
of the world and arranged it with sufficiey: 
comment to make it a sort of autobiography 
of his private and personal life. The letters 
begin in the humorist’s eighteenth yeg; 
and continue up to within a week of his 
death. Mark Twain’s regular correspon. 
dents were few. They included Howells 
Aldrich, Robert. Ingersoll, and Dr, Joh; 
Brown, of Edinburgh, and to these he wrot 
regularly and fully. It goes without saying 
that he portrays himself in this work j: 
every mood, and he had them all. One «i 
the most significant features of the cl 
lection is the light it throws on the ere. 
tion of his books. 


Morley, John, Viscount. Recollections. Twova 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $7.50. Post. 
age, 28 cents. 

We have had occasion to mention in 
these columns two or, three distinguished 
new American works of biography and 
memoirs. Lord Morley’s autobiography 
is, of course, far and away the most in- 
portant book of this character that 
England sends us in the present season 
It is, in fact, one of those works that appear 
hardly oftenér than once in a decade, books 
indispensable for all students of moden 
history and social life, and the publi 
affairs of our own age. - Morley’s eareer has 
been equally notable in letters and it 
statesmanship, and he has enjoyed tl: 
friendship of most of the eminent me 


of the last two generations.” Meredith 
Mill, Spencer and Grote, Chamberlair 
Parnell and Gladstone, Balfour and 


Asquith are only a few who appear in hi: 
pages drawn to the life, and in a setting 
of delightful anecdote and wise comment 
This is undoubtedly. one~of the great 
works of our time, and not@less certainly 
one of the source-books of futur 
historians. 


Northend, Mary H. Memories of Old Salem. 
Illustrated. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. Boxed, 
$4. Postage, 16 cents. 

The interest in old New England days 
and ways never stales, and Miss‘Northend, 
author of ‘‘Historic Homes of New En- 
gland,” is peculiarly ‘able to satisfy i! 
This book, while written in the form of 
romantic tale, is designed chieflyit0 car 
the reader back to the days wher Salen 
was in its glory, the days when its ship: 
sailed the seven seas and brought riches 
and fame to the ancient port. Mis 
Northend’s story hangs upon the dis 
covery of a packet of love-letters hidde: 
in the frame of an old picture, and by més 
of the narrative she skilfully conveys ™ 
spirit and the setting of the past. 
book is profusely illustrated with phote 
graphs, giving a vivid impression of Jit 
in the Salem of long ago. 
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oe, | eS Ae ies a 

b tise dhe f You don’t have to be told about the 
ter-Writer loads of fun you can _ have building 

his inex. to tec Se REG US.PAT ° models of battleships, flying machines, 

mind an I've devoted cote tg My desk | Skyscrapers, cranes, farming machinery, etc. The important 
- ae Tera high with letters from boys f thing to keep in mind when buying a construction toy set is: Will 
r we whose friendship Fveme. Bee your models look real—will the battleship that you build look 
1 suliien, repeniilitytoenjoy suc Pan doing like a regular member of Uncle Sam s floating flotilla, or will you 
biography wiring more than merely manufac- have to hang a sign on it saying, “This is a battleship”? 
The letter: J | en toys. I'm making toys that are I know how a boy feels when he realizes that his toy isn’t true—that 
enth year ff | jaracterbuilders as wellas playthings. J the steel-work in his toy skyscraper isn’t like the real building he saw or 
*ek of his | | your boy in building a bridge or J that his toy engine won’t work—why he’s hurt! 
“orrespon- f | watching a skyscraper grow under Fellows! I know what I’m talking about when I tell you to be sure to get 
Howell: his hands with Erector is catching 


“ peeps miele of 
Dr. Joh; the fine, big constructive spiri 
» he wrot the engineer and architect. 
| Ien't this a thousandfold better than 


ut aig imes downright destructive 
Ng i sometimes downrig ive 
Work in may ‘And all the while your boy is 
One of faving the time of his young life. 
* , rs 
" Icould make a larger profit on my ove 
the iad by putting less quality into them, but 











ae % do f -ause I value and want to REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
the crea. ra bdo B. becane of ‘my boy friends—I 


sant to be sure that every one of them “The Toy Like Structural Steel’’ 


el ay. “I always got my oye and there are hundreds of thousands of other fellows who will second my motion. The square 
worth when u ssid 





















» Twovdl sfnite | 10ur-sided Erector girder is the thing—it’s absolutely necessary if you want 
‘30. Post dd nay of my Pitre rounded “The models of battle- ships that look like battleships, skyscrapers that look 
Gilbert Engineering Institute for — like skyscrapers, and hundreds of other models that look just like the 
ntion in Your boy oath rae ig orem daeaent things they rep- resent. Look at the battleship shown here. Wouldn't 
guished ae tS the Institute according to ath be build- ing it? ‘There’s no limit to the fine things you can build 
hy and his diligence and skill. Mail = fa with Erector. Ask your dealer to show Erector to you today. 
‘ | coupon for a copy of my book which tells 


ography all about it. 


Prices $1.00 to $25.00 
































































































































































































. F ” 7 is Canada, $1.50 to $37.50 
ost im- Get “Gilbert Toys” for your boy this Mail back th ff 
: Christmas, and you will be giving him Mail back the coupon now for 
T that toys of educational value as well as toys a tree copy of my magazine for 
seasoli that he will enjoy. boys and my book telling how 
appear you can get free membership in 
», books the great “Gilbert, Engineering 
modern Institute for Boys. 
publi 
eer has 
LBERT 
and i GILBERT ELECTRICAL SETS 
od th DIVING SUBMARINE Piceure-ynryelt doing electrical 
t men The Gilbert Submarine “G-150" is an L * sca ts while your friends 
oe actual working model. Has st rong power = rey ability. 
redith spring motor, anysth the great 
erlair _ smersion Gilbert Blectrical Sets 
' Dianes,  self- ill be able 
propelling you rown motor 
and torpedo make O eere te both 
+ ae ‘rank P that will opera ‘d for- 
in his a “ crank shaft, backward am s< door bells, 
terestin ime you steel propel- ard, fast or slow. : install electric doc ic 
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Shovelsful of 
Coal Saved 
Each Day 


This amount of coal saved each day will total 
roundly a half a ton a month—certainly econ- 
omy worth while and when at the close of the 
heating season you find your coal bills have 
been lessened 3 tons or more it will certainly 
take the sting out of the high price of fuel. 


il 


” 


This advantage in fuel saving is available in 
its fullest measure if you will wisely install 


Tat IMMEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Automatically regulates the drafts 
and dampers at all hours of theday 
and night, holdingtheconsumption 
of fuel to just the amount required 
to obtain the temperature desired. 











Eliminates heating plant atten- 
tion and worry. Insures comfort, 
health and safety. 


Works perfectly with any kind of 
heating plant—hot water, hot air, 
steam, vapor or vacuum, burning 
coal or gas. 

Sold by the heating trade every- 
where under a positive guaran- 
tee of satisfaction: Send for 
booklet giving details and prices. 


i ~“ 
BI 


Minneapolis. Heat Regulator Co. 
2754 Fourth Av. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SETH THOMAS 


HRISTMAS morn. All outdoors, blanketed 
with snow. Inside, a cheery fire blazing on 
the hearth, and on the mantel reposes the most 
welcome gift of all—a Seth Thomas Clock. How 
the heart swells in appreciation when contem- 
..~ plating the generosity which prompted such a 
1, beautiful gift. And how admired the taste of the 
giver. For the name Seth Thomas guarantees 
a lifetime of accurate time-telling service. 

Your jeweler has or will procure for you, through our 
new illustrated catalog, this or others of our mahogany 
clocks from $10 to $75. . Prompt delivery. 

SETH THOMAS* CLOCK COMPANY 
= New York 


Dull finish mahogan 
case, 4in. silvered di: 

7 -jeweled 
ever move- 





soft-toned Cathedral 
bell. 
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Evolution of Life. pag EP wre an 
illustrations and maps. New York: Charles sant 
Sons. $3. Postage, 16 cents. : 
The famous professor of zoo} 
Columbia and president of the inake 
Muse um of Natural History follows up his 
**Men of the Old Stone Age” with this eve, 
more fundamental work, which he con 
siders his most important contribution 
biology. Based upon a new Conceptio: 
of heredity, it reveals the story of the 
evolution of life from its dawn on the earth 
to the first appearance of man.  Profeay» 
Osborn. traces, by means of recent dis. 
coveries in astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
and physics, the bearing of sun, earth, 
water, and atmosphere upon the emergeny 
of life; then he discusses the evolutioy 
first of bacteria and plants, and then of 
animal forms, to the latter devoting th; 
second half of the work. The book con. 
tains 2 long appendix and a complete 
bibliography, with one hundred and thirty. 
six illustrations and maps. It need seares 
ly be said that Professor Osborn’s styl 
is that of a scientist who knows how 
convey his material to the ordinary at. 
tentive reader. ; 


Edith. 


O’Shaughnessy, 
" York: 


Illustrated. New 
Postage, 16 cents. 
Nelson O’Shaughnessy, as _ everybody 
knows, was first secretary of the Americar 
Legation in Mexico City during the dark- 
est period of our relations with the southern 
republic. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy in a pre 
vious book presented the publie with more 
inside facts about the Huerta régime than 
they were able to get from any other souree, 
Now she continues her recollections with 
an account of her first experiences in 
Mexico and the administration of the il- 
fated Madero. There is much important 
and interesting political comment in her 
pages and many anecdotes of a sort that 
only a diplomat’s wife could tell. In 
addition, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy dwells on 
the domestic side of Mexican life, and 
deseribes delightfully the customs of th 
Mexican people and the romance of their 
beautiful country. Chiefly _ significant, 
however, is the light she throws on th 
somewhat perplexing career of Madero. 


Diplomatic Days, 
Harper & Brothers. %. 


Pennell, Joseph. Pictures of War-Work: in 
England. Introduction by H. G. Wells. Philade- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. Postage, 


14 cents. 

The changes which modern warfare has 
eaused in army and navy are due to on 
fact, i.e., ‘The engineer has got held of 
them.” Mr. Pennell has made his pictures 
of warfare, not on the battle-field, but 
among the huge industrial apparatus, “the 
splendor and immensities of forge, gul- 
pit, furnace, and mine-shaft.” He has 
also wisely secured Mr. Wells to write th 
introduction, whose word is appreciatiy 
and hopeful: ‘‘These gigantic beings, of 
which the engineer is the master andslave, 
are neither benevolent nor malignatt. 
To-day they produce destruction, they ar 
the slaves of the spur; to-morrow we hop 
they will bridge and carry and house ané 
help again. For that we struggle.” Ther 
are fifty-one full-page reproductions of 
Mr. Pennell’s sketches, and for each the 
briefest of descriptions in choice and 
impressive language, sometimes tinged 
with laughter, oftener with tears. Every 
picture accents the terrible grimness 
war, the workman’s enthusiasm, and the 
power of the war-dogs. Opposite. the 
pieture of the Howitzer, ‘‘ Ready. for War,” 
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js this terse sentence: ak triumph of mis- 
directed energy and skill, for war is Hell.’ 


Princess Catherine. Germany 
by Emperors. With 8 phlaaipiass 
ff 


Teret 85. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
$4 net. Postage, 17 cents. 
This unique account of Prussian diplo- 


macy makes public for the first time 
much interesting information regarding 


the Kaiser, his two immediate predecessors, 
and their great minister, Prince Bismarck. 
The author tells us how the first emperor 
was influenced by the great Chancellor 
in the upbuilding of the imperial German 
plan, how the Emperor Friedrich, who 
might have modified this plan consider-» 
ably, was rendered impotent by disease, 

and how Bismarck, ignoring his wishes, 

set about instilling the doctrines of mili- 
taristh into the willing mind of the heir 
apparent. The story, as it unfolds, shows 
how the pupil outran the master and how 
the present Kaiser at last dismissed his 
aging Chancellor and took over control 
of affairs himself. All this, together with 
the plots and counterplots that brought 
Europe several times to the brink of war, 
is set forth. 


Raemakers, Louis. Kultur in Cartoons. With 
accompanying notes by well-known English writers. 
4to. Pp. 219. New York: The Century Company. 
1917. $5. Postage, 14 cents. 

This is a companion volume to 
makers’s Cartoons,’’ published last 
It contains more than one hundred draw- 
ings, printed in two colors. Each plate 
is faced with a. brief descriptive article 
by an English writer. Among the writers 
are Eden Phillpotts, G. K. Chesterton, 
Edmund Gosse, Arthur Pollen, Horace 
Annesley Vachell, and Sidney Lee. Rae- 
makers’s work is now too well known in 
this country to need description; he is by 
common consent the cartoonist of the war. 
A book of his drawings will be a most 
timely and appropriate Christmas gift. 
The drawings in the present volume all 
antedate the American declaration of war 
on Germany. When Uncle Sam appears 
he is the neutral, ‘“‘too proud to fight.” 
The final cartoon, entitled ‘‘Strict Neu- 
trality,” represents the United States in 
an attitude which we are striving to make 
the world forget 


**Rae- 
year. 


rs, W.A. America’s Black and White Book. 


One Hundred Pictured Reasons Why We Are at War. 
Reprinted from the New York Herald. 4to. Pp. 200. 
New York: Cupples & Leon Company. 1917. $1 net. 


Postage, 12 cents. 

While most of these cartoons were print- 
ed before this country decided to take up 
arms against the Hun, Mr. Rogers and the 
New York Herald were far from that 
neutrality in thought which our President 
once enjoined upon all citizens. Many 
months before the Lansing exposures of 
the German plottings against us on this 
continent The Herald was printing Rogers’s 
cartoons, in which the German Embassy 
was plainly pictured headquarters for 
German espionage, intrigue, and assassina- 
tin. The Lusitania figures largely in 
Mr. Rogers’s drawings. In several cases 
he rises above the level of ordinary news- 
paper work, as, for instance, in his ‘‘ Mod- 
em German Gothic Art,” picturing a 
Gothic cathedral cleverly built up of 
eamnon projectiles and spike - helmeted 
Prussians; and a picture of the Kaiser 

Unele Sam that one day in the 
Week he may go to Falmouth and the 
latter replying: ‘‘Seven: days in the week 
you may go to——.’”’ These rank with 
the best cartoons the war has given us. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR 


JEWELRY 
WATCHES CLOCKS 
SILVERWARE 
CHINA GLASS 
STATIONERY 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 
IT WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 





FIFTH AVENUE & 37 {STREET 
New YorK 








To be Gieplayed by fam- 4 
ques, churches, lodge: 


, SERVICE FLAG arches dg, | 
| | of these in_ U. 8S. service. 1 One star r for ae 
| mm 
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HOW TO LIVE 









5 na Just published. Authorized by and prepared in collabora- 
soy tion with the Hygiene Reference Board of the Life Exten- 
and reasonably, Price-list by return mail... sion Institute by IRVING FISHER, Chairman, Professor 

FL A‘ Pade of will Dog of Political Economy, Yale Unive fsity, and EUGE Ee 
U. Ss. as LYMAN FISK,M.D. This volume is virtually the nz 
eflicial general handbook of 7 

















; 0x16, $15; 
Via insured 


Phila., Pa. 





rcise, 
constipation, housing, bathing, hygiene, a, - ssure, etc., 
| etc. Send for a copy to-day. $1.00; by mail 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


sewed stars: Sxl2, $10; 














‘ESSENTIALS OF 


ENGLISH 


Speech and Literature 
By Frank H. wee Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Latest ; and 


er 
thews, Litt.D., LL.D., CG sofmbia U Univ. “One 
of the most valuable ‘books on the subject."’—Prof. 
mond Weeks, ’'.D., Columbia Univ. “Very interest- 
ing and illuminating book.""—Prof. Geo. Trumbull Ladd,§ 
D.D,, LL.D. Yale Univ. “Clear and accurate, inter- 
csting at every point.” —Prof.C. H. Grandgent, Harvard 
Un “A great amount of valuable information.””— 
Prof, FH. Stoddard, Ph.D., New York Univ. 

An outline of the origin and growth of the language and 
its literature, with chapters on the influence of the Bible, 
the value of the dictionary, and the r ie of the grammar 
in the study of the English tongue. $* 30, by mail $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 kearth Avenue, New York 
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Awakening to the call of civiliza- 
tion, Korea declared: 


“We will have the most accurate, the most 

reliable and dependable watch to keep time 

upon our new railroads. We will send out 

men wise in these matters to find that watch 
for us.” 


And they came to Waltham. 


What they found was superior 

' to the offerings of England, Swit- 
zerland or France — the railroad 
watch which human genius has 
not yet surpassed. 


There are more Waltham watches 


a o ° . 
| in use on the world’s railroads 


than all other makes combined. 
Especially is this true in the 
United States and Canada. 


The Colonial A 


Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 
Maximus movement 2! jewels Riverside movement | 9 jewels 


Waltham Watch Supremacy is demonstrated by the 
universal use of the Vanguard Railroad Watch 


and the Colonial A. Ape 7 jeweler to place ote 
the Colonial A in your hand. Here is a work of 
watchmaking art that is beautiful to behold. The am | 

refinement, the perfect size, the richness of the ANAL TTE Aj 
A ensemble, denote the masterpiece. : 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


CANADA: 189 St. James Street, Montreal 


Manufacturers of the Waltham 
jpeedometer and Autom 
locks 




















Richardson, Cal t. Robert Charlwood, Jr. 
A. West Point. An intimate picture of the 


Ral Miliary Asay Oo sane as 

Postage, 16 cents. 

This book is intended to give the general 

public an idea of our National Military 

Academy, its work and its ideals; by de- 
seribing the true life of the eadets as an 
insider sees it. Captain Richardson, for- 
merly assistant professor of English at the 
Academy and now aide-de-camp to Major- 
General: Barry, after giving a brief his- 
torical sketch of West Point, describes its 
customs, traditions, and methods of train- 
ing, and seeks to convey, in short, the 
spirit of the institution. The chapters 
include: “The First Hundred Years, The 
Realization of an Architect’s Dream, The 
Powers That Be, The Discipline of the 
Mind, Lessons from Mars, Spiritual In- 
fluences, ete. There are thirty-two illus- 
trations, and Major-General Hugh L. 
Seott; chief of staff, contributes a foreword. 

Roof, Katherine Metcalf. The Life and Art of 
William Merritt Chase. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $4. Postage, 18 cents. 

For many years before his death last 
vear,Williatn Merritt Chase was regarded as 
perhaps the most characteristic of American 
painters} and Miss Roof was appointed by 
him to write the story of his life. This 
she has done in cordial cooperation and 
with the.assistance of the artist’s family. 
With.the inclusion of many letters and 
personal reminiscences and much illustra- 
tive material she tells the romantic story 
of Chase’s discontented boyhood in the 
West, ftis escape to Paris, and appren- 
ticeship to art, and his subsequent crowded 
and picturesque career in New York. 
Chase’s::life coincides with almost the 
whole. development of artistic interest 
in America; and as artist and teacher alike 
he did more than any other man probably 
to stimtilate this interest. This authorized 
biography, therefore, is much more than the 
life of @ man; it is in many ways a history 
of the American spirit in art during the 
last generation. The work contains an 
introduction by Alice Gerson Chase and 
many reproductions of the artist’s works. 


Shackleton, Robert. The Book of New York. 
Frontispiece in color and many other illustrations in 
black and white. Philadelphia:. Penn Publishing 
Company. Boxed, $2.50. Postage, 16 cents. 

Mr. Shackleton is‘a trained observer of 
the picturesque and the historical, and in 
this volume he reveals a New York, or 
rather. several New Yorks, that many 
life-long citizens of the polyheaded me- 
tropolis probably know little about. His 
book is at once historical, anecdotal, 
artistic, and informative in its appeal; 
above all, it seeks to capture the elusive 
spitit_of the great city. The oldest 
houses and, the newest palaces, the quaint 
corners and the splendid modern, vistas, 
and the stories that lie behind «them, 
all figure in Mr. Shackleton’s entertaining 
narrative and in the many illustrations, 
from photographs and in pen-and-ink, 
which “he has assembled. The photo- 
graphs are reproduced in sepia and the 
pen-drawings are by Boyer. 

im. Helen J. Anne of Brittany. With 
Pp. 252. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ardCompany. $2 net. Postage, 16 cents. 

Brittany has always been one of the 
host picturesque and romantic regions 


of Western Europe, and Anne, its last | 


duchess Tegnant, crowned as’ the consort 
of twe'kings of France, Charles VIII. and 
Louis XH., is one of the striking characters 
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| delphia: J: B. Lippincott Company. Boxed, $6. 


' are in his sermons, and his wide experience 








of history. Chivalry, statecraft, intrigue, 
and the gravest of administrative prob- 
lems combine to make the story of this 
remarkable woman more interesting than 
fiction, and the author, whose labors were 
closed by death while this book was on 
the press, devoted much of her life to 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of this 
old-world princess and her times. The 
result is a fine presentation of a distin- 
guished and lovable character as well as 
a graphic description of Brittany, .an 
attractive addition to the world’s store of 
knowledge regarding medieval rulers. and 
particularly of the means by which one 
of her fairest provinces was peacefully 
acquired by France. 


Smith, Alice R. Huger. Smith and D. E. 
Huger. The Dwelling-houses of Charleston, 
South Carolina. With 128 illustrations. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott. Boxed, $6. Postage, 18 cents. 


Here is a book full of the atmosphere of 
perhaps the quaintest and most picturesque 
city in America. It is the story of Charles- | 
ton told in pictures*of its houses and | 
streets and in word-sketches of the inter- 
esting, historical, and personal incidents 
associated with them. In order to convey 
the quality of the place as a whole, the 
authors selected thoses houses which. best 
showed the distinctive evolution of archi- 
tecture in Charleston, with ail its details 
in the way of fireplaces,-paneling, door- 
vays, and furniture. In so doing they have 
called up a vivid picture of old Charleston 
life, its history, and the ways of its people 
generations ago. There are, in all, 128 
illustrations from drawings by Alice R. 
Huger Smith, from photographs, and from 
architectural drawings of Albert Simons. 


Stanard, Mary Newton. Colonial Virginia: Its 
People and Customs. With 93 illustrations. Phila- 


Postage, 18 cents. 

Historical and genealogical in character, 
this work is based neither upon history- 
books nor tradition, but upon sources that 
are not accessible. to the ordinary reader— 
old diaries, old newspapers, and letters, 
shop - bills and inventories, and other 
documents throwing light on the personal 
and social life of the Virginians in Colonial 
days; what they wore, how they lived, their 
manners, their education, their tastes, 
their love-affairs, pieced together into* a 
single vivid narrative. Miss Stanard 
describes the relations between old Vir 
ginia and the mother ‘country and the 
intricacies of Virginian class-relationships, 
and throws light upon hundreds of genea- 
logical questions -that-have hitherto been in | 
dispute. “Altogether the book is one that | 
will appeal to every one who is curious 
about our. historic past. © The ways. of our 
forebears andthe. interest of. the book are. 
heightened .by the large. number of :ilus- | 
trations it contains—illustrations of “old | 

' 





interiors, furnitufé, silver, portraits, ete. 


Sunday, Rev. Billy. Great. Love-Stories offthe 
Bible. Illustrated.. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. Postage, 14 cents. 


This is the -famous evangelist’s . first 
book. In a style.quite as much his own as 
his well-known. ‘platform manner,” he | 
tells the great love-stories of the Old 
Testament: Esther,. Abraham and Sarah, 
Jacob and Rachel, Isaac and Rebecca, 
Ruth, and others—ten in all—and points | 
out the lessons that may be learned from 
them to-day. It need hardly be said that 
Billy Sunday’s . versions of Seripture | 


quite as noyel in narrative form as they 


The Suitable 
Christmas 
Gift— 
and Very Much 











It is not a souvenir, it is a 
servant, and there is not a 
day in the year but that 
you need it with you. 


baw Every day and each succeed- 
| @ ing year proves anew the de- 
bes light of the receiver and the good 
sense of the giver. It is an indi- 
L é vidual gift, too—because the pen 
jes §-- is-exchangeable until the recipient 

is-fitted in- faet- and fancy to the 
pen that just suits. Then begin 
lL» § .the years of .its.intelligent service 
f and real comradeship. 


of ‘pen points. Prices $2.50 to 
$50.00—but only one unvarying 
quality—W aterman’s Ideal. 


Sold at the Best Stores 
Folder on request. Avoid substitutes. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 

115 So, Clark St., Chicago 

17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
179 St. James St., Montreal 





Every style of holder, all degrees 
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The outer layer of 
fine wool in Duofold 
keeps cold out and 
natural warmth 
—but the wool can’t 
itch or scratch 
cause it doesn’t touch 
the skin! = 
layer of smooth cotton on the inside is soft, 
soothing to the skin—comfortable. 


Duofold 





| Why dont = Se 
| you wear 


'Duofolo™ 


and be warm? 


im 
be- 


The thin 
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~ Health 


Cotton next to Skin». . . COMFORT 
Warm Wool outside ... NO ITCH 
Air Space between . . . . PREVENTS COLDS 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us. Description and Sample 
of Fabric sent on request. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


MOHAWK, N. Y. 


There is no other underwear like patented Duofold. 
Your doctor will tell you it is an excellent protection 
against cold and catching cold. 
indoors, you'll be agreeably surprised 
to find how comfortable you feel, 
even in heated rooms. 


WARM WOOL 
OUTSIDE 
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THE AMBITIOUS WOMAN in BUSINESS 


by Eleanor Gilbert, is a new book of right- 
down-to-the-minute advice for the live- 
wire,woman worker of to-day. It will show 
you how to get ahead in-business through 
ical application of the-definite plans 
she proposes, no matter,what position you 
may now occupy.~ Send for it to-day. 
r2mo, cloth, 
net; Ly mail, $1.02. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 4th Ave., New York 


illustrated, 400 Pp., $1.50 








Show the Xmas Spirit in a big way for 

little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts for 
children, students, business people. They 
save you $25 to $75 on your purchase. 
Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, trade- 
marked and guaranteed the same as new. 
















Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N.Y. 
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center for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and tellsthe 
2Sth year. This paper fills the bill without 
emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you want to keep posted on what 
is going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your 
means. If you want a. paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
der is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 
such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on pro- 
Bot repay us, but we are glad to invest in new fricads, 


Pathfinder, Box 56, Washington, D.C. 


8, 1917 











enables him to apply these familiar storiég 
to the conditions of our life he 

ere and now, 
With illustrations, "Two volumes. "Pp same 
N woe Bog ~— 4 acmillan Company. $5 net, Der set. 

The first edition of this book appeared 
some seventeen years ago and in that 
period it has come to be regarded’as one 
of the most authoritative and reliable 
biographies of the martyred President 
Its recognized value and appeal are now 
enhanced by the inclusion of a new see. 
tion in* which Miss Tarbell brings to- 
gether a large amount of material which 
has come to light in recent years regarding 
Lincoln. This includes documents te. 
lating to his early life, his immediate 
family, his early struggles, and his fight 
to fit himself for the bar, all of which are 
covered with more detail than in any 
other biography. There is also a report 
of what is known asthe ‘Last Speech,” 
a most important contribution in itself. 
In an appendix to the second volume ‘are 
contained some two hundred pages of 
letters, telegrams, and speeches, the great 
majority of which have never been pre 
viously published. 

Verdavaine, Georges. Pictures of Ruined 
Belgium. With 72 original drawings by Louis Berden, 
English text by J. L. May. Pp. 250. New York: 
John Lane Company. $3 net. Postage, 20 cents, 

This beautiful and moving book is the 
outcome of the determination of a Briissels 
architect, Louis Berden, to make a num- 
ber of drawings at first hand of devastated 
Belgian towns and villages. For eighteen 
months, in the face of innumerable dif- 
ficulties, he adhered to his task, and the 
drawings are now faithfully reproduced 
for us in all their pathos and artisti¢ ap- 
peal. The French text accompanying 
them was compiled by Georges Verdavaine, 
art critic of the Indépendance Belge, from 
official reports and other authentic sourees 
of information. An English translation 
is printed side by side with the original. 
The record afforded by the drawings and 
the letter-press is a profoundly interesting 
as well as a terribly sad one. 


Waddington, Mary King. My War-Diary. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. Postage, 
12 cents. 


Madame Waddington, as most readers 
are aware from her previous books, has 
been for many years in a strategic position 
for observing the course of affairs in the 
great world; and her marriage and long 
life in France have brought her into the 
closest contact with recent events. Gifted 
with the typical talent for writing memoirs 
of social and political life which belongs 
to the women of her adopted eountry, 
she has now given us her impressions of the 
war. As a mother and the head of a home, 
she has seen the intimate aspects of the 
great tragedy as well as its publie aspects; 
and the result is a volume which all friends 
of France as well as all who seek’a knowledge 
of the inner facts of the war will turn to 
with eager interest. 


II 


THE LIST FOR CHILDREN 


Hazeltine, Alice I. Library Work with Childre®. 
Reprints of papers and addresses. The H. ie 
Wilson Company. $1.50. Also see Children’s Catalog 
—8,500 books. Compiled by Corinne Bacon. 

H. W. Wilson Company. $6. Postage, 18 cents. 

What the libraries have accomplished 
for over a quarter of a century directing 
juvenile taste has been considered in “4 
book by nearly every authority on the s 
ject. Papers descriptive of the work have 
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heen read at many library conventions. 
Now, for the firet time, the most important 
of these documents have been brought to- 

er by Miss Hazeltine in the available 
form of a single volume. Parents who 
wish to know what the public service is 
doing for the good of every child will find 
this book inspiring. And librarians will 
find-mueh-useful matter in the suggestions, 
which are besed on sound experience. 
Nearly every children’s librarian of note has 
contributed a chapter. The catalog is one 
that will be useful to the prospective book- 
buyer. Its arrangement 1s according to 
author and subject-matter. 


Anepetes, Severe ci London: D. Appleton & Co. 
itis net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Mention has already been made in these 
columns of Mr. Altsheler’s new book for 
boys, full of Indian warfare, treachery, 
intrigue, skirmishes, narrow escapes, and 

ying American history from the time 
of Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne to 
the Colonists’ success at Lake George. 
The descriptions of life in the wilderness, 
of intrigue and cunning necessary in dealing 
with French and Indians, of repeated en- 
counters “where ultimate success depends 
on quick wit and wily cleverness, make 
fucsinating reading for youth. It is the 
kind of a book to appeal to the ‘“‘boy 
sout” or the lad who longs for adventure 
and Indian stories. 


Bosschere, Jean de. Christmas Tales of 
Flanders. Specially illustrated in color. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3 net. Postage, 14 cents. 

Hemish color and spirit mark this: very 
timely volume of Belgian folk-lore. The 
tales have come down to us through oral 
tradition. The engaging color-work of 
Mr. de Bosschere is full of brilliancy, and 
makes of this Christmas book a rich gift 
from a country now sorely stricken. 


Brill, Ethel E. The Boy Who Went to the East. 
Ilustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 
net. Postage, 14 cents. 

This is a collection of American fairy- 
tales and folk-lore, taken from reports of 
the Bureau of Ethnology of the New 
York State Museum, also from School- 
caft, These examples of Indian folk-lore 
have been retold from the point of view of 
the youthful reader. Such a tale as ‘‘The 
Boy Who Went to the East,” or ‘‘Red 
Wolf and the Thunderers,’’ will perforce 
hold the attention of any boy or girl with 
imagination. Professional  story-tellers, 
librarians, and parents will find the vol- 
umes excellent for the story-hour. 


Cheney, Leila H. Picture and Story Series. (a) 
Tl Mea Story Picture Book; (b) Fairies and Goblins 
fom ‘Storyland; (c) Boys and Girls from Storyland. 
Mlustrat by Maria L. Kirk. Philadelphia: J. B. 
L Company. 50 cents net, each. Postage, 
Scents each. 

In small packages for small persons, 
here are'three very clever little volumes. 
They consist of simplified incidents taken 
judiciously from many juvenile classics, 

“ . — 

like “The Princess and the Goblin,” “At 
the Back of the North Wind,” “The Dog of 
Flanders,” “Pinocchio.”” Each incident, 
told in language easily within the range of 
live-to.seven years, occupies a page, and is 
Wwified by the sharp color illustrations of 
Miss Kirk. The three are excellent for 
joung-persons who wish to make further 
“quamtance with the originals in larger 


= The Lippincotts publish the bigger 


im a commendable series, 
Weuped-under the inviting head of ‘Stories 
Ad n Love.” 


The 
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Focused 


This is an organization of Builders. 












































































" It is equipped to handle every detail that goes 
~ into a building. 


It rises above details by controlling the order 
in which they must be handled. 


It takes your plan, or makes one, 
and in either case proceeds with years 
of experience as a corrective against 
inefficiency. 


It is large enough to be able to 
start to work immediately on 
receipt of your order, and to 
direct from its central or branch 
office every step in construction 
so that no time will be lost. 


It builds Factories, and has 
plans for seven types ready for 
an instant start. These designs 
will provide you with additional 
floor space in a month or more 
depending .on area and special 
needs. 


It builds Banks, Offices, Stores, 
Warehouses, Factories, Public 
Edifices, and is especially fitted 
to take care of structures that 
embody unusual architectural 
features. 


Its completed work repre- 
sents many millions of dollars 
of investment; its clients are nationally 
known in the industrial and commercial 
world; its policies are broad and its 
Capacity is equal to any architectural 
problem that may be presented. 










W. BINGHAM CO. 

WAREHOUSE, Cleveland 

Concrete buildings with 
14 acres of floor space 
wu one roof. Heavy 
design for heavy loads. 3 
floors below 
street level, 
Unusual foun- 
dation problems 


A conference with one of our Contracting 
Engineers may be timed by telephone, wire 
or letter. Descriptive booklet on request. 


The Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co. 


General Building Construction; Industrial, M tal, Educational and Commercial 


1953 ‘East 57th Street, Cleveland, O. 








Sectional and Beautiful 


( STYLE BOOK IN COLORS MAILED FREE) 

-If you buy a bookcase and do not get a sectional bookcase, it is because 
you do not know the advantages Gunn Sectional Bookcases have over 
the old fashioned, solid kind: 

They are solid in appearance and feeling, just as tall as needed to fit 
the space, under a window, in a comer, anywhere. Begin with one section, 
or a stack of four sections, one section being a beautiful writing desk. 
Dust-proof doors, no ugly iron bands to mar appearance—the result, a 
finished, high-grade piece of furniture in oak and mahogany in many 
attractive designs, all shown in our big, free catalogue. se 

The best way to investigate a real bookcase is to send for this interest- 
” ing catalogue. The prices will attract you. 

THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1810Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Basie, Btenend Harding. The Boy Scout and 


New York: Charles 


tories for Boys. 
Postage, 12, cents. 


). Sons. $1.25 net. 

One can not be too enthusiastic in 
recommending the story-telling power of 
Mr. Davis. His dog story, ‘“‘The Bar 
Sinister,”’ is an ideal tale for boys who love 
a good and spirited’ account of’ animal 
nature. ‘“‘Gallegher’’ is more evident in 
its melodramatic plot. These stories alone 
would ‘‘earry”’ this striking volume, but 
there are others. Altogether it would be a 
good gift for young readers. 


De Groot, Cornelia. When I Was a Girl in 
Holland. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 

The author of this little book lives in 
California. Her chapters descriptive of 
Holland are full of color and information, 
and her literary style is simple and direct. 
Young readers will learn much of farm life 
in a country* now so” hard-prest on all 
sides. Theré are defailed: descriptions of 
the dress, games,: and edtieation of Dutch 
children, .There.is #hways a, fascination 
about a land which-is threaded by canals, 
and which in ;winter-time is.so.dependent 
on skating. --The present book is, one of 
an exéellent series descriptive of countries. 


Dyer, Walter A. The Five Babbitts at Bonny- 
acres. A story of ‘back-to-the-landers.. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.30 net. Postage, 10 cents. 

There is a jolly: spirit. pervading Mr. 
Dyer’s story of how a family ran a farm, 
and how each had his or -her special duty 
on it. The narrative is wriften-for the 
sole purpose_of inspiring young readers 
to “‘grow things.”.+ But the author man- 
ages -to introduce: a character with a 
mystery to his life,.and this relieves the 
very practical spirit. of the book. Never- 
theless, one can see that Mr. Dyer writes 
from experience; that. his knowledge is 
what has been gleaned at first hand, from 
personal - farming... And = many country 
readers should take encouragement from 
the way in which the-Babbitts tackled the 
problem of the farm, and brought it to 
success. The Babbitts never accomplish 
superhuman deeds on the soil; their crops 
are not abnormal. The story goes through 
two seasons, and there -is-a steady increase 
in results, due. to the pluck and splendid 
spirit of the family. 


Ellis, Capt. O. O. and Garey; Capt. E. B. The 
Junior Plattsburg Manual. New York: The 
Century Company. $1.50: Postage, 12 cents. 

In days of old, when juvenile literature 
was young, there were issued books of 
manners; these consisted of simple direc- 
tions for boys who waited on‘dignitaries at 
state functions. _To-day.-there has. grown 
up a different kind of chivalry, epitomized 
by the Boy Scout code of ethies. «Tlie 
authors of the famous Plattsburg Manual 
have here produced a quasi-military book 
for the younger generation. It is askind of 
text-book for the gradual introduction of 
compulsory training in the schools. It-has 
none of the intensive training outlined “in 
the maturer book which every soldier was 
reading last year. But it is a stepping- 
stone from the Boy Scout Hike Book to 
the army rifle. : 

Fabre, J. Henri. Insect Adventures. Retold by 
Louise Seymour Hasbrouck for Young People. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. Also see Fabre’s “ The 
Story-Book of Science.”” Translated by Florence C. 


Bicknell. New York: The Century Company. $2. 
Postage, 14 cents. 
Fabre, called -by Maeterlinck «‘‘the 


fnsect’s Homer,”’ brings out in his writings 
all “the human qualities of the sting- 





bearers, armor-clads, and industrieus web- | 


' 


curiosity. 
features of ‘the book.are the pen-and-ink 
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builders that fly in the air, or crawl on the 
earth. After reading what he has to say 
about the mysteries of the spider, we feel 
as we did.after reading Maeterlinek’s in- 
comparable ‘‘Life of the Bee.” ‘Insect 
Adventures,” based on Mr. Matto’s ex- 
cellent translation, presents, under the 
editorship of Louise S. Hasbrouck, some of 
the marvels of insect life. Fabre’s ‘‘Story- 
Book of Science’’ shows that he is a scientist 
‘in other ways—that his eye is atune to the 
wonders of heaven and earth. Both books 
should be received with the appreciation 
they deserve. They are written by a 
great lover of nature who happened to be 
a great scientiSt as well. 


Harris, Joel Chandler. Nights with Uncle 
Remus. Special Edition. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Postage, 16 cents. 

The Uncle Remus stories need no fresh 
recommendation. They are thoroughly 
established as some of the best classies for 
the ‘nursery. The beautiful Holiday 
edition of ‘‘Nights with Uncle Remus” 
requires special praise, however. It is a 
sumptuous volume, every bit worthy of its 
format beeause of the rich folk-lore con- 
tained between its attractive covers. The 
publisher’s note confesses that Mr. Harris's 
contribution to the study of Afro-American 
folk-lore, which takes. the shape of a 
learned introduction, has been omitted in 
the new edition, especially intended for 
children. The illustrations for this rich 
new dress have been done by Milo Winter. 
In their animal quality the color pages bring 
out ‘the excellent: humor of the stories. 


$3 net. 





Since -1881° these ‘transcriptions of negro 
superstition have delighted young and old. 
The present volume’is printed in clear type, 
with wide margins. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Girls in Bookland. 
Illustrated by John Wolcott Adams. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2 net. Postage, 14 


cents. 
After children have read a+ book, they 
often wonder what they would do were they 





actually a part of the story.. Miss Haw- 
thorne tries to explain what would happen. 
She takes two imaginative heroines through 
many adventures, by placing them side by 
side with some famous and fayerite char- 
acters in fiction. She presupposes, on one 
hand, that you are familiar with the books 
she has selected; and, on the other hand, 
hopes that if, as young readers, you are not 
familiar’ with the hooks,*.the adventures 
she details will entice you toe read them. 
The consequence is*her characters wander 
at will with Sappho, Alice in. Wonderland, 


Little Women, Maid Marian, Lorna Doone, | 
Guinevere, Romola, Little Nell, and 
Evangeline. . Miss “Hawthorne tries -to 


infroduce- into ‘her narrative some of the 
characteristics of style and manner made 
familiarby the authors of these many books 
Tho she does not entirely succeed, she hits 
upon a clever Way of sharpening-a young | 
reader's wits and piquing a‘ young reader's | 
'-* One ‘of the’ most delightful 





drawings of John, Wolcott Adams. 


With Illustra- 


The Elephant. 
i Frederick A. 


Herbert, Agnes. 
New York: 


tions by Winifred_ Austin. 
Stokes Company. $2 net. 


There are many elephant books. Last | 
year we recommended Judith: Gautier’s | 
“The Memoirs: of a White Elephant.”*' | 
Now we have before us a volume not in- | 
tended to be fiction, yet in its detail so: | 
attractive that the text reads like a story. | | 
Here is all you want to know about the || 
progress~of -the ‘elephant from~cradle to } 









grave. The spirit of the forest farnishes 
a colorful background. -Lovers of wild 
animals will eagerly look forward to whet 
such a volume contains. The same author 
has written a book on ‘“‘The Lion.” 


Knipe, Alden A. and Emilie Be 
of Old Manhattan. — Illustrated by Bop 
New York: The Macmillan Company, $1.25 ne 
age, 12 cents. -» Post. 


Little Lady. A story of the Civ Wan ea 
The Century Company. $1.35. Postage, 12 cents, 

Of these two stories we prefer the One 
which has to do with Peter Stuyyesan; 
“A Maid of Old Manhattan” presents 
one with an excellent impression of Noy 
Amsterdam, and involves in the plot a 
most agreeable portrait of the Governor: 
son. Annetje, whose life is so picturesquely 
interwoven with the destiny of the Indians 
proves to be a child of mystery. There ap 
in the story a pedler and a raccoon, both 
of whom add not a little to-the action’of th 
plot. ‘‘The Lost Little Lady” is a Ciyi. 
War tale, laid in about the time of th 
Draft Riots. The principal little heroine 
is an Irish girl whose brogue,:as well as 
that of her father, will please Mavourneen 
readers. The lost little lady is a child 
rescued during a moment of danger. op 
Fifth Avenue. Dr. and Mrs. Knipe hayea 
literary style which places their books 
far above the range of average juvetile 
literature. 


Boy Scouts’ Year- 
$1.50. net, 


Matthews, F. K. (Editor). 
Book. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

The spirit of this book is all right, but 
its slangy attitude toward English is a dis- 
courteous thing. To have a hand-book of 
information and experience is one thing. 
To launch a large volume, with an assort- 
ment of literary food coarse, if not vulgar, 
is another. We admire the Boy Scouts, 
but as they refine their manners and their 
spirit, so should they refine their literary 


style. Perhaps, however, the selections 
which go to make up the book were 


taken entirely from the Boy Scout maga- 
zine. In that case strictures would apply 
to that, rather than to the editor of the 
present volume whose advice in literary 
matters has been good to follow. 


Frances Jenkins. The Red Indian 
For the children’s own reading and for 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
See also her “ Tales’of the 


Olcott, 
Fairy-Book. 
story-tellers. 


$2. Postage, 14 cents. 
Persian Genii.’”” Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2 net. Postage, 14 cents. 

Miss Olcott has added two valuabl 


volumes to this season’s output of juvenile 
books. They should prove rich souree 
books for the professional story-teller, with 
their numerous legends taken from .al- 
thoritative ethnological treatises. “The 
Red Indian Fairy - Book” embraces 4 
goodly store of fable gleaned from di- 
ferent Indian tribes.- Miss Oleott a 
ranges her material according to months 
beginning with April and going through 
the year. She is happy in maintaining 
that naive simplicity which lies always 
at the basis of Indian legends. “Tales of 
the:Persian Genii’ is equally authorite 
tive. .It shows that the reteller of thes 
oriental tales has gathered her<mater# 
carefully, both in its fictional quality an 
in its atmospheric background, Sheed 
fesses that her accounts of good gel 
wicked marids, flying afrits, and elves att 
told with the greatest freedom. She be 
been greatly aided by, the colorful & 
agination of the Hungarian artist; ™ 
Pogany. {ho 
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Super CORD TIRES 


lt IS to the advantage of 
Firestone Tires to compare 
hem with any mode of trans- 
portation, no matter how 
typical or specialized. 


GREATER MILEAGE— 
firestone Super Cord Tires are 
velding from eight to fifteen 
thousand miles in service. 


WEL SAVING—They ive 

fom two to five miles more 

peach Zallon of Zasoline. 
‘tis: |SMOOTHER RIDING—The 
vulge, Jouper size means more air; 
scout’, J ihis, with Firestone Cord con- 
d their ' ° 
‘errr Ptuction and the quality of 
ection Gnaterials used, means Zreater 


< wee Brsiliency—comfort supreme. 
maga- 


sith (LONGER LIFE—Your selec- 
iteray Ftonof Firestone Super Cord 
Tires is your assurance of 
Inger ife for your car and 
kwer road troubles. Their 
fexibility practically elimi- 
mates stone bruise. 





aluable 
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sours FRESTONE, TIRE & RUBBER 
(OMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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ELDOM will a “‘natural’’ change 

of air through the pores of build- 
ing materials, cracks, joints in floors, 
doors, and slightly raised windows pro- 
vide necessary renewal of air. Suchan 
old-fashioned method provides too 
little ventilation. 


Raise or open the windows wide and 
you get draughts. Draughts are danger- 
ous because they leave a crop of colds 
and sickness in their trail. Sturtevant 
Systems insure just the right change of 
A pure fresh air without draughts to all 
parts of factory or building. Such a 
system is independent of weather con- 
: ditions, and the air may be cooled in 
summer or warmed in winter. 


Send for booklet, “‘Getting Dividends 
a Out of Air,’’ telling the commercial 
+S advantages of positive ventilation. 





ot Co 
_—<<tut tevant =4 
= ®F. Stu) poston Mass. —, 
: ‘ertityde Park Bos in the world bm 
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Ventilating] 
Heating, and | 
‘Air-Washing - 
Systems f 








Portable Ready-to-Rut 
‘an for small ventilat- 
ing requirements — # 
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also Heroines of Service. ‘Neo Toth: Meaay._ fe 
Company. $1.35 each. Postage, 12 cents. 

Collective biographies of people who a 
before the public eye are weleome in th 
library, where children are alert to pt 
of the day. It is quite natural to SUSpeet 
that girls will be eager to learn of the wor! 
of Clara Barton, Frances Willard. Am 
Shaw, Madame Curie, and Jane Addams 
It is a sign of their aliveness that boy. 
keen to know “‘who’s who,” should por 
over a volume outlining the careers , 
John Burroughs, Rupert Brooke, Herher 
C. Hoover, and General Goethals. 


of King Arthur-and His Kalghis ari aa™ 
Table. Abridged from M allory’s “ Morte d’ Arthur,” } 
Alfred W. Pollard. With illustrations by Rackhar, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50, Post. 
age, 16 cents. 

Mr. Pollard says the distinguishing 
characteristic of Arthur and his Knights 
was that they dared to “‘live dangerous) 
Such a determination is in the air noy 
Young readers should welcome this judi- 
cious abridgment of Mallory by a scholar 
who has feeling for the original, and who 
has weighed carefully what is best suited 
to boys and girls. The edition is beayti- 
fully printed, with illustrations in color- 
some of the best done by Rackhan 
Romance and character are brought ou: 
both in the spirit of the whole and in thy 
detail. The pageant quality of Mallon 
here finds a worthy expression. Any bo 
of twelve, alert for the recounting of 
chivalrous deeds, will appreciate this 
Rackham treat. 


Ransome, Arthur. Old Peter’s Russian Tales. 
Illustrated by Dmitri Mitrokhin. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company. $2 net. Postage, 14 cents 

With its cover design like a Bakst cos- 
tume, and pictures_barbaric, these Russian 
tales are full of the color of the Jand of thy 
former ‘‘ Little Father.’’ They seem even 
bit worth while in their folklore quality 
It is interesting to trace their counte- 
parts in other fairy-tales. For exampk 
in ‘‘The Tales of the Silver Saucer and the 
Transparent Apple,”’ we find some hint 
the familiar ‘*‘Cinderella”; while in “Th 
Little Daughter of the Snows” there is 
some of the spirit of ‘‘The Goose That 
Laid the Golden Egg.”’ That is the way 
with folk-lore; it takes root in all countries; 
the flowering is what differs. Consider 
ing the rush of passing events in Russi, 
perhaps history would have been different 
had the Czar possest a transparent appl 
as potent as thé one in the fim 
story. But no matter what the form 0 
government, a fairy-tale is a fairy-tale to 
the end of time. 


Rhead, Louis [Ilustrator]. Grimm's Faity- 
Tales. Specially illustrated by Mr. Rhead. Nev 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. Postage 12 cents 

Mr. Louis Rhead has added another 
volume to the excellent series which lt 
has been illustrating for the past fiv 
years. He has selected for this seasons 
contribution ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” a0 
has himself written the preface, showi 
therein that in his choice of a class 
he was prompted largely by his great lo 
for these world-famous stories. He eal 








































attention to the first published edition | 
Grimm in English, issued in 1823 we 
etehings by Cruikshank, and with a ¢ 
lightful critical introduction by Jobs 
Ruskin. He assures his readers that } 
has departed from the pernicious habit § 
later translators who have changed 
titles of so many of the Grimm tile 
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and has returned to the familiar forms. 
Little Red Riding Hood is no longer 
Little Red Cap. The Sleeping Beauty is 
no longer Brier Rose. His style of illus- 
tration is the same as in the previous 
volumes, pen-and-ink sketches character- 
ized by detail and decorativeness. In 
contrast with his edition of ‘Tom Brown’s 

School Days,’”’ we would say that Mr. 
Rhead adapts his art wonderfully to the 
atmosphere of the work he has in hand. 
The typographical appearance of the book 
is in accord with the imaginative spirit of 
the pictures. 

Rice, Grantland. The Boys’ Book of Sports. 
New York: The Century Company. $2. Postage, 
12 cents. 

Here is an up-to-date book on sport 
written by an up-to-date sporting editor 
on the New York Tribune; it is an en- 
eyelopedia, a treasury of outdoor tactics 
and accomplishment. Everything you 
want to know about things in the open, 
from fishing to aeroplaning, is here 
graphically detailed in every minute par- 
ticular. When one considers that boys 
are sport specialists these days, Mr. Rice, 
with his reputation, should find it easy to 
gain entrance into the boy world. We 
know what has been the splendid fate of 
Walter Camp’s volumes on football. <A 
similar good fate should attend Mr. Rice. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. The Boy with the 
United States Weather Men. United States Service 
Series. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.35. Postage, 12 cents. 

Dr. Rolt-Wheeler always manages to 
work hand in hand with Government 
officials in the preparation of his yearly 
contributions to juvenile literature. Of his 
“United States Service Series” this is the 
ninth volume. The romance of the 
Weather Bureau is hitched to a narrative, 
where young people prove their ability to 
cope with many tricks of climate. Inci- 
dentally they make friends with an expert 
weather prophet who gives them a horde 
of information as to frost, storms, torna- 
does, and other surprizing vagaries of wind, 
rain, and snow. The illustrations are 
authoritative photographs. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. The Arctic Prairies. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 
Postage, 14 cents. 

The best books for boy scouts are those 
by Mr. Seton. First of all they are close- 
hand experiences; and they are written in 
a style clear, vivid, and full of beauty. 
The present volume is a reprint. It is, as 
the author says in his preface, an account 
of an expedition in the Northwest, where 
the Peace and Mackenzie rivers roll ‘‘a 
thousand leagues to the silent Arctic 
Sea.” Love of adventure permeates every 
page; the keen eye for human nature 
in the rough is apparent in every para- 
graph. Add to this the advantage of 
Mr. Seton’s sketching pen. This book is 
arecord of rich experiences. 

Skinner, Ada and Eleanor. The Topaz Story- 

k. Frontispiece by Maxfield Parrish. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

Legends and poems are here brought 
together; they range through a variety of 
well-known authors, including Hawthorne, 
Bjérnson, Ewald, Longfellow, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and others. The editors 
have arranged the material in convenient 
manner, and have turned their hands to 
adaptation. They have turned even to 
Ovid, and have retold old ballads. In 
every way they have tried to render the 
Material available to all sorts of tastes. 
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SAWS AND TOOLS 












































































The Craftsman 
Deserves 


Good Tools | 







Cabinet work calls for clevér hands 
and painstaking craftsmanship. It 
is poor economy to jeopardize the 
result by using inferior tools. Most 
cabinet-makers, whose living de- 
pends upon the quality of their 
work, use Disston saws. ‘They 
don’t guess about their tools — 
they KNOW. 


The name Disston on a mitre-box 
saw, a web saw, or any. other tool 
means that it was made by experts 
who know just what qualities such 
a tool should possess— and how to put those qualities 
into it. You can saw to the line with Disston saws be- 
vause they are built right and balanced right. You know 
how a job is coming out if you begin it with a Disston. 








Disston trowels, files, screw-drivers, levels, bevels, 
gauges, squares, and other tools are all of the same 
Disston quality. 


Send for our free ‘‘Hand-Saw Booklet.’’ It tells you how 
to select, use, and care for saws and other Disston tools. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


Chicago Cincinnati Boston San Francisco New Orleans Memphis 
Seattle Bangor Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. Sydney, Australia 
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There ar2 just two ways to avoid a tooth- 
less old age. One way is to take proper 
care of your teeth. 

The other way is to die young. 

Picture in your mind the old man (or 
woman) that will some day be left of what 
you are now. 

With sound teeth you will be able to eat 
the food you crave and need. With poor 


TOOTH 


Pebeco polishes your teeth and sweetens your breath—as 
a matter of course. Its real work is to counteract what we 
call “Acid-Mouth.”’ 

“Acid-Mouth”’ is a short, quick term for describing a con- 
dition which works ceaselessly to destroy the protecting 
enamel of your teeth. 

You can’t taste “‘Acid-Mouth.” But there is one test that 
will indicate the acidity of your mouth and that is witha 
test paper. 






LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
126 William Street, New York 


PEBECO 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


Watching Him Use Pebeco Won't Save Your Teeth 


teeth, or no teeth, your diet will be—must 
be—pap. 

Teeth are important, and a little knowl- 
edge of how to protect them, though it sounds 
like dull reading, is knowledge worth having. 

You brush your teeth for two reasons—to 
make them look and feel clean, and to pre- 


vent certain invisible forces from hastening 


their decay. 





PASTE 


Trial Tube of Pebeco and Acid Test 
Papers Mailed Free 


We send you several little blue test papers. Moisten 
one with your tongue. If it dries out a pinkish color, it 


indicates the presence of acid. Then scrub your teeth with 
Pebeco Tooth Paste from the Trial Tube. Make a test 
with another paper and it remains blue. You get no 
acid reaction. 








Pebeco is sold by practically all druggists. It costs @ 
little more—be prepared for that. The tube is unusually 
large though. Pebeco is not really an expensive denti- 
frice. Any dentist you ask will endorse its efficiency. 
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Swectser, Kate D> Te York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50 net. ; 
A note of patriotism sounds through this 
interesting volume of selected biography, 
from the dedication page, bearing the name 
of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, to the last. This 
isa time when readers want to know some- 
thing about Molly Pitcher and A lara 

Barton, when girls will be interested in fol- 
lowing the pioneer struggle of Virginia 
Reed and the moral struggle of Anna 
Dickinson. The book is right in tone and 
excellent in style. It is interesting to note 
how nearly each biography approaches 
adult interest, based as it is on first-hand 
documents and references, and showing the 
author to have been true to the spirit of 
her authorities. ‘‘ Ten Girls from American 
History” is an inspiring volume and-comes 
at the moment when patriotic inspiration 
is broadcast. 

III 
ANOTHER LIST OF GOOD JUVENILES 

Ames, Joseph B. Under Scout Colors. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.35 net. Postage, 
12 cents. 

This story is one recommended by the Boy 
Scouts of America; it is approved as representa- 
tive of the fervor for which the Boy Scout Or- 
ganization stands. From its first page to its 
lst it shows the resourcefulness of a hero trained 
in all the mysteries and lore of the ‘* movement.” 





Barbour, Ralph Henry. Hitting the Line. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. Postage, 
12 cents. 

The fifty-seven varieties of Mr. Barbour's 
inventive genius never seem to get stale with the 
juvenile world. If he has described a football 
~ame once in his career as a writer, he has de- 
sribed it as often as he has written a book. His 
list of stories for lovers of outdoor sport must be 
at least a mile long. The present story does not 
differ materially in its fine manly tone from the 
stories of previous years. We have a deal of 
outdoor sport, especially football, which is the 
key-note to all of Mr. Barbour’s books. 


Brown, Abbie Farwell. Surprize House. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net. Postage, 12 
cents. 

This is a jolly book, with surprizes happening 
mevery page. It is suited to children between 
seven and ten, and is told with enthusiasm and in 
a unusually delightful style Never, probably, 
in the history of inheritance, has a little heroine 
been so richly endowed with a library. 

ess, Thornton W. Mother West Wind 
“When” Stories. Illustrated by Harrison Cady. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1 net. Postage, 10 
cents. 

Thornton Burgess is able to write simple, mild 
little nature stories, with none of the character 
or humor to them one finds in Uncle Remus, but 
with enough plot for very youthful interest. 
Most of the explanations, such as how the blue- 
bird got his blue coat, are sentimentally poetic. 
That is as it should be for youngsters between 
three and five. 


Cole, Dr. Norman B. and Ernst, Clayton H. 
First Aid for Boys. A manual for Boy Scouts and for 
others interested in prompt help for the injured and 
the sick. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

While this book was not written with the war 
aa directive purpose, it gives the young reader 
all the instruction he should have in an emergency 
for the stopping, of blood, the binding of wounds, 
the counteracting of poison, and the setting of 
broken bones. The authors are careful to em- 
phasize the feed for a physician in all cases of 
major importance. 

Dunn, Byron A. With the Army of the Potomac. 


The Young Virginians Series. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
&Co. $1.25. Postage, 12 cents. 





This author's purpose for several seasons, in 
the Young Virginians Series, has been to present 
his readers, in narrative form, with an accurate 
«count of the Civil War as seen through his own 
Personal observation and through his own wide 
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reading. In the present volume we are given 
much patriotism, true bravery, and heroism, and 
in addition there is an admixture of romance. 
Mr. Dunn has evidently designed his series well, 
for it is announced in the preface to the present 
volume that next year’s book, “Scouting for 
Sheridan,” will complete the series. Foot-notes 
throughout the volume show the care with which 
the book has been constructed. 

Gruclie, Johnny. My Very Own Fairy-Stories. 
Illustrations by the author. Chicago: P. F. Volland 
Company. 

This is a diverting little volume, cleverly illus- 
trated in color, which the publishers should have 
seen properly registered before printing. Each 
story has a moral, and every page has splash of 
color. ‘‘The Good Little Fingers,’ ‘“‘The Rub- 
bery Dubbery Smile,’ and “The Discontented 
King”’ are the best of the twelve tales. 

Jackson, Gabrielle E. Silverheels. New York: 
George H- Doran Company. $1 net. Postage, 10 
cents. 

Mrs. Jackson is an authority on trick ponies. 
Most of her books, “since “Denise and Ned 
Toodles,”’ glorify intelligence in the horse. The 
host of readers who welcomed her stories in 
former years will find in the present little volume 
a very mild mystery which turns out well for the 
boy who owns Silverheels. Charles M. Relyea 
draws the pictures. 

Kelland, Clarence B. Mark Tidd [Editor]. New 
York: Harper. & Brothers. $1.25 net. ‘ostage, 
12 cents. 

In this tale it is surprizing how knowingly Mark 
Tidd, the fat boy, copes with the problems of 
getting out a country newspaper. Equally sur- 
prizing is the mystery which he undertakes to 
fathom. There is some real humor in the book, 
which will hold the interest of juvenile readers. 

Kingsley, Charles. The Water Babies. Illus- 
trated. Stories All Children Love Series. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.35 net. Postage, 
12 cents. 

In a very excellent series of reprints called 
“The Stories All Children Love,"’ the Lippincotts 
have done wisely to include ‘The Water Babies.”’ 
For, tho it is not generally read nowadays, it is 
none the less a classic. 

Martin, John. John Martin’s Manual. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. Postage, 
12 cents. 

To those who have read John Martin's Maga- 
zine, and have been to John Martin's House in 
Garden City, this large collection of songs, games, 
puzzles, stories, and fairy-tales will give added 
pleasure. As the editor says in his opening 
welcome, the annual was made for lovers of the 
magazine; in fact, it consists in cuttings from the 
back files, with all the decorative pictures and 
margins which have characterized the make-up 
of the monthly. 


MeNally, Georgia M. The Babyhood of Wild 
Beasts. With a Foreword, by William T. Hornaday. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

This is a fascinating account by one who 
knows animals and has had all kinds of experience 
with them. She mingles many amusing accounts 
of little creatures, and shows what good pets 
they make. The pictures are graphic, and the 
captions are as entertaining as the accounts 
themselves. Mr. Hornaday's foreword states 
truly that every human natural child has in- 
stinctive love for wild animals. For such a 
child this book, about lions, tigers, bears, hip- 
popotamuses, and the like, will be a perfect book. 


Merrington, Marguerite. More Fairy-Tale 
Plays. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. Post- 
age, 10 cents. 

Teachers and parents eager for plays to give 
to children will find this volume, by a seasoned 
playwright, of great help. It consists in drama- 
tizations of “‘ Puss in Boots,"’ ‘‘ The Three Bears,”’ 
“Hansel and Gretel’’ and others. This is one 
of a series of volumes by Miss Merrington cater- 
ing to the dramatic instinct of the young. 

Peattie, Elia W. The Newcomers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. Postage, 
12 cents. 

Undez, the practical hand of Mrs. Peattie, life 
begins to hum in a little Western village, as soon 
as the Wardell family strikes it. This short 
story, stretched to book length, is filed with the 
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You cannot 
afford to guess 


HEN it comes to 

choosing an anti- 
septic for. use in your 
home, when the health: 
of your family is” at 
stake, you must. know. 


Know, then, that 
Dioxogen 


has for years been recog- 
nized as the leading 
antiseptic and germicide 
—one that can be relied 
upon in any emergency. 


Know that DIOX- 
OGEN, while it is more 
effective than carbolic 
acid in usable strength, 
is so absolutely safe that 
dentists advise its use 
daily as a mouth wash. 


Know that in the mili- 
tary hospitals where guess 
work has been eliminated, 
DIOXOGEN is a stan- 
dard treatment for 
wounds. 


Know DIOXOGEN. 


THe OAKLAND CHEMICALCo. 
10 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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Economy is a war-time 
necessity. But be sure 
you practice sensible econ- 
omy. Don’t squeeze all the 
joy out of life. Good health 
and efficiency demand 
mind and body building 
recreation. Motor of course. 
Keep fit. But don’t 
squander fuel money. 
Equip your car witha New 
Stromberg Carburetor. 


It lays undisputable 
claim to the World’s 
greatest economy records. 
It produces—on any car, 
old or new—most miles per 
gallon. It conserves gaso- 
line. Enables you to motor 
with a “clear conscience”’ 
—to employ tangible patri- 
otism—to saveand serve 
in a way that really counts 
— without stinting. 


Investigate. Send at 
once for unbeatable 
economy records—and free 
literature that explains 
how you can increase mile- 
age and reduce fuel costs. 
State name, model and 
year of your car. 


STROMBERG MOTOR 


DEvicEes Co. 
Dept. 1213] 
64 E. 25th Street Chicago 


tf 


Now STROMBERG Does it! 


(Oy -N-=10)]—4 me) ~ 4 
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Here is one of the most significant and striking books 
yet written on the fate of. Belgium—for it is the work 


of a prominent Hungarian journalist, Odon Halasi, 
who recently spent several months in Belgium. 


BELGIUM 


Under the German Heel 


In this remarkable book the author describes vividly 
the torture which “Kultur” has inflicted upon Belgium, 
and the hatred it has aroused. He explains the sys- 
tematic means by which the Germans try to smother 
this hatred as well as the national spirit of the Bel- 
gians. The experience of each of the principal cities of 
Belgium, at the time of occupation and during the 
author's visit, is described. The attitude of the writer 
of this book illustrates the fear and hatred which the 
licies of the Germans have inspired in their Austro- 
ungarian Allies. 
Over 260 pages, cloth bound, illustrated; price $1.50 
‘ net, by mail $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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Local Distributors Wanted 


We want big men who can organize and 
conduct a selling organization—appoint sub- 
agents, supply the auto accessory trade, etc., 
and finance their initial order in return for 


exclusive selling rights. 


KOR-KE 


mal inflation. 


solute facts. 


Mfr's and Car 


be convinced. 





NEWARK 


AMERICA’S STANDARD 
TIRE TREATMENT 


Seals punctures 
stantly—Stops slow 
leaks. Reduces blow- 
outs to a minimum. 
Preserves tubes. 
Increases mileage. 
Keeps tires at nor- 


a filler. 6 years suc- 
cess. These are a 


Booklet gives details 
and proof. Write to- 
day for Chemist's, Tire 


er's reports. You will 


ALCEMO MFG. CO, 
79 Bridge Street 





methods by which a family of newcomers sy. 
mount village prejudices and grapple with every. 
day problems, not only conquering these problems, 
but, likewise gaining, for the younger people, 
success in love, together with the culmination ofa 
number of other romances. 


Perkins, Luc +h. ; 

Boston: Houghton Fiintin Conpeeenn Se - 
Postage, 12 cents. 

Mrs. Perkins has done well to introduce into 
the nursery some account of Belgian atrocities 
not so gruesome that they will frighten the 
young reader, but sufficiently strong to leave a 
proper feeling in the minds of boys and girls te 
garding the unpardonable attack on a smaller 
country. “The Belgian Twins” go through 
many dreadful scenes and are separated from 
their mother. In the end they find themselyes 
refugees in New York City. 

Pier, Arthur Sta ° ; 
Boston: Houghton te Conse nae a 
Postage, 10 cents. 1 

Mr. Pier has here given a timely description of 
what Plattsburg was before it seriously became 
a training-ground for reserve officers. The story 
centers around the evil doings of a corporal who 
lords it over his squad. The difficulties ey. 
perienced by the smallest member of that squad 
are many. There is a manly tone to the volume. 


Pogany, Willy [IMlustrator]. Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels. Edited by Padraic Colum. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2. Postage, 14 cents, 

Illustrators are doing much more than the 
editors these days to revive an interest in juvenile 
classics. In comparison with Louis Rhead’s 
black-and-white drawings for Gulliver, Poginy's 
pictures show less grotesquerie and more juvenile 
imagination. They are beautiful in color, while 
the delicate traceries of his pen are equally as 
striking. Mr. Colum has written an enlightening 
introduction, one to be enjoyed by grown-ups 

Stokes’s Wonder Book of Fairy-Tales. [lu 
trated by Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2 net. Post- 
age, 12 cents. 

This is the first book of fairy-tales that places 
such old classics as ‘Little Red Riding-Hood” 
and “The Three Bears”’ side by side with such 
modern favorites as ‘‘The Story of the Little 
Black Sambo” and the “Tale of Peter Rabbit.” 
The selection of stories seems judicious, and the 
texts used are direct and simple. One of the 
special features are the illustrations. 

Tomlinson, Everett T. Scouting with General 
Funston. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 
net. Postage, 12 cents. 

The timely element marks this story from the 
pen of a well-known writer for boys. It was t 
be expected that some ambitious youngsters 
would get mixed up with difficulties on the border. 
Very shortly they will be with the Allies in greater 
numbers than they are at present. Every 
transport that goes to the other side carries some 
fictional stowaway who will next year regale the 
juvenile reader with adventures greater than 
those befalling the most stalwart general now on 
the field of honor. 


Widdemer, Margaret. Winona of Camp 
Karonya. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

The author of this book understands the Camp 
Fire Girl Movement thoroughly. Her one 
endeavor throughout is to show the effect that 
Camp Fire virtues have on a group of very 
healthy girls. 

y y strater]. Sidney Lanier’s 
a ig nd a, Thastrated ie Wyeth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
Postage. 16 cents. 

One can not speak too enthusiastically of N.C. 
Wyeth as an illustrator of children’s books 
Each year he is the sponsor for a new edition to 
delight the heart of young folk. «We have only 
to mention Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treasure Island” and 
“Kidnaped”’ to recall a riot of color and vigorous 
imagination, which did much in previous years 
to enliven those two great books for boys. This 
year, Lanier’s version of Mallory’s “Morte 
d@’Arthur” quickens our enthusiasm. Wyeth & 
far different, tho no less noble in his ra 
spirit. He is of the Howard Pyle school; marti 
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€URRENT POETRY 





ONGS of the home, in the common- 
S place, every-day aspect of it, are few 
and far between, and so we welcome M r. 
Christopher Morley’s “Songs for a Little 
House,” just published by George H. 
Doran, New York, because it is a home- 
hook in every sense of the word. Mr. 
Morley sings of the “‘dear little house,”’ of 
“pooks and beds and things to eat,’’ of 
home sounds, home joys, home habits, and 
home-yearnings, |all with a great tender- 
ness and interspersed with delicate humor. 
Mr. Morley carols as husband, house- 
holder, and father. After dinner at the 
freside is vividly portrayed in: 


READING ALOUD 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Once we read Tennyson aloud 
In our great fireside chair; 

Between the lines my lips could touch 
Her April-scented hair. 


How very fond I was, to think 
The printed poems fair, 

When close within my arms I held 
A living lyric there! 


These poems of Mr. Morley are written 
with a very delicate touch—simple and 
with an air of spontaneity that takes them 
direct to the heart. Very touching is 


THE CEDAR CHEST 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Her mind is like her cedar chest 
Wherein in quietness do rest 

The wistful dreamings of her heart 
In fragrant folds all laid apart. 


There, put away in sprigs of rime 
Until her life’s full blossom-time, 
Flutter (like tremulous little birds) 
Her small and sweet maternal words. 


That venerable ‘‘Mother of Arts,’’ the 
University of Oxford, weaves into the 
souls of her English sons a devotion that 
nothing short of death can sever. Through 
the Rhodes scholars she is sending her 
influence across the Atlantic, and she seems 
to inspire a passion no less ardent in these 
her foster-sons. This is seen in this poem 
from Mr. Morley’s pen: 


TO THE OXFORD MEN IN THE WAR 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Often; on afternoons gray and somber, 
When clouds lie low and dark with rain, 
A random bell strikes a chord familiar 
And I hear the Oxford chimes again. 
Never I see a swift stream running 
Cold and full from shore to shore 
But I think of Isis, and remember 
The leaping boat and the throbbing oar, 


0, my brothers, my more than brothers— 
Lost and gone are those days indeed: 
Where are the bells, the gowns, the voices, 
All that made us one blood and breed? 
Gone—and in many an unknown pitfall 
You have swinked, and died like men— 
And here I sit in a quiet chamber 
Writing on paper with a pen. 


0 my brothers, my more than brothers— 
Big, intolerant, gallant boys! 

Going to war as into a boat-race, 
Full of laughter and fond of noise! 

Ican imagine your smile: how eager, 
Nervous for the suspense. to be done— 

And I remember the Iffley. meadows, 
The crew alert for the starting gun. 
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; “I installed one of 
v your WASCO heaters 

%” with two radiators, and have 
to report that its service has 
been entirely satisfactory. I 
2 ave used less than one ton of Pea coal 
for the winter, with 300 Ibs. Buckwheat, making a total 
expense for heating less than $7. It has required no 
attention to drafts, and has maintained an equable heat 
i e L. F. LEONARD, Auburn, N. Y. 


all the time.’ READY-TO-SET-UP 


The One-Car System Complete Only $65 


All-cast-iron, coal-burning, hot-water heater, with positive automatic 
temperature regulator, and handsome wall radiator. Pipes and 
connections cut to fit. Any handy nian can install in a few hours. 






L A 
GARAGE HE 


TING SYSTEM 
ws 





Why pay storage for your car this winter? Why walk or ride in 
the street car> Why miss the comfort of going to the theater in 
your own car? You do not need to give up winter driving if you 
install a WASCO in your garage. Investigate NOW. 


Send for Big FREE WASCO Catalog 


which explains in detail this most efficient Heating System, reedy 
to set up, that costs so little. Describes and illustrates Systems 
for |- to 10-car garages. It also contains many experiences of 
Users in all parts of the country. 


DEALERS: Write for “Exclusive Territory” proposition and selling “Helps.” 
W.A.SCHLEIT MFG. CO., Inc. 
16 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Quick delivery from warehouses in Boston, Springfield, Hartford, 
Jersey City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver and Kansas City. 





Catalog FREE 








B.. y ot : ¥ find. 
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A 2-car WASCO System (with 2 radiators), $84. This heater and one radiator make a 1-car WASCO System, $65. 














‘*The Right of the Child to be Well Born”’ 


is an instructive bcok on the science of eugenics, by George 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 
By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 


A handy book for office or home which answers simply and 
practically all puzzling grammar questions. By mail, § 3 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 


tion for parenthood. Cloth bound, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





















































E. Dawson, Ph D., which urges wise preparation and fit selec- 
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. SAVE ON YOUR;C/GARS 
EDWINS GENUINE j $ 


From Factory Direct To YOU By Ex.or Parcel Post Prepaid 


Made of Imported Havana _Ficadura, from our cwn plantation in Cuba—leaves that are too short 
to roll into our 1sc cigars. They're not pretty, no |-ands or decorations, but you don’t smoke looks. 
Customers call them “Diamonds in the Rough.” All 4% in. long. Only roo at this “Get Acquainted 

price. Money refunded if you don’t receive at least double value. When ordering, specify mild, 
medium or strong. Your check accepted. Our references, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s or any Bank, 
To each purchaser vf 100 Edwin's Genuine Havana Seconds, we will extend the privilege of ordering, for 80¢ 

additional, one of Edwin's “SAMPLE CASES” containing one sample cigar each of our 12 Best Sellers—all Bargain 
Values—priced up to $15.00 per 100. Inciude this in your order—it's the biggest sample value ever offered. 


argest Alai/ Orcer Cidar House Inthe World 
EDWIN CIGAR CO. DeptN° > —~<@lers 2355 2347 Twinn Ave. New York 


4 When in New York SAVE MONEY by Patronizing any of the OO EDWIN Retai/ Stores 






















































































Aisles of Memory 


sit again at a table like 
mother used to prepare— 
what a treat it would be. But 
times have changed and many 
of the foods mother used to 
serve are not the same today. 


DAIRY FARM 


SAUSAGE 


—a pure and wholesome table 
delicacy, has remained un- 
changed for 31 years—it still 
possesses all of its old-fashioned 
goodness. 


One pound of Jones little link sausage or 
sausage meats serves six persons. If you 
cannot be conveniently supplied through 
a dealer, write us at the farm. 


JONES DAIRY FARM 


R-F-D- NO-15 FORT ATHINSON- WIS. 








every 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is: needed in 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed 








"THOSE. WHO HAVE TASTED 
Gordon Smith’s White Fruit Cake 


must inevitably associate it with the joys 
¢ Christmas season. is most del- 
ectable of all delicacies is the most 
Fag ay ma for that one in 
¢ camp. It is from the recipe of 
an old Southern hostess. 5-Ib. cake 
$4;2-Ib.cake $2. Express pre- 
paid, delivery guaranteed. 
Further information gladly 












ed. 
GORDON SMITH P 
2 Hallett St. Mobile, Alabama. 
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Old gray city, O Gear gray city, 
How young we were, and how close to Truth! 
We envied no one, we hated no one, 
All was magical to our youth. 
Still, in the hall of the Triple Roses, 
The cannel casts its ruddy span, 
And still the garden-gate discloses 
The message *“ Manners Makyth Man.” 


Then I recall that an Oxford college, 
Setting a stone for those who have died, 
Nobly remembered all her children— 
Even those on the German side. 
That was Oxford! and that was England! 
Fight your enemy, fight him square; 
But in justice, honor, and pity 
Even the enemy has his share. 


From the pen of an incorrigible wanderer 
comes “‘My Ship,” by Edmund Leamy 
(John Lane Company, New York), full of 
the spirit of youth and glowing with ad- 
venture. Mr. Leamy has been to the 
uttermost parts of the earth and _ his 
description of that treeless oven that is the 
key to India is given in— 


ADEN 
By EpmMuUND LEAMY 


Barren rock and rugged grandeur 
Rising from the sea. 

Mysteries of ancient peopl 
Greet the soul of me— 

But, I see in English faces 
Longing for a tree. 


Hunger for the rolling meadows, 
And the perfumed loam 

Oft | watch them unobservéd— 
Wistfully they roam, 

In their eyes dumb, silent longings, 
And a prayer for home. 


Those who have ever experienced the 
beauty of an African night will recognize 
the sincerity of Mr. Leamy’s work in this 
poem written on the shores of the great 
Victoria Nyanza in the very heart of the 
Dark Continent: 


NIGHT IN KAMPALA 
By EpmuNnD LEAMY 


The sun has sought the velvet arms of night 

And gone torest. The soft West wind sighs by; 
The palm-trees quiver in the waning light; 

One little star peaps shyly from the sky. 


The birds have ceased their galaxy of song 
And stilled is every tiny feathered throat; 

Now flashes bright the merry starry throng, 
And rises now the cricket's quickening note. 


Deep in the marsh the bull-frog joins his cries 
To those of thousand toads that louder grow; 
The hum of insects rises to the skies, 
And Time throbs on with measured beat and 
slow. 


All silent in the town the gay bazaars, 

Save where the crabbed merchants two or three 
Count over in the dim light of the stars 

The profits of the day and usury. 


Within a small grass hut a native boy 2 
Upon a harp plays low with tireless power; j 
A woman croons a simple song of joy, 
And melody and dream are in the hour. 


The Afric night steals softly o’er my soul, 
I shut my eyes and let my thoughts go roam, 
Knowing well that they will seek a cherished goal 
And lead me back to long ago—and home! 


From The Century comes this pretty 
trifle: 
REST 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


As the spent sea-gull from the storm above 
Folds weary wings upon the tossing sea, 

So rests my heart on your unstable love, 

That is the only rest on earth for me. 





In Grantland Rice's book “Songs of th 
Stalwart,” published by D. Appletop k 
Co., we find this haunting lyrie: 


WIND OF THE NIGHT 
By GRANTLAND RIcE 


Wind of the night of winter—blown from ; 
starless track, , 

Whispering there in the Darkness, 
shadows whisper back, 

Why must you haunt 
rain-wet eaves, 
With voices of ghosts forgotten in the Tustle of 

withered leaves? 


where the 


my casement, under tly 


Wind of the night of winter— calling to me as 
you creep, 

Whispering there 
of the night 

Crying of 

long sped, 

must you gray. ghosts: again from 
graves of the vanished dead? 


in the shadows where the dark 
is deep: 
forgotten 


days sighing for dreams 


Why blow 


And there is a Voice in the shadows—a Voices 
from a vanished day 

A song from the heart of Springtime blown fro: 
the fields of May; 

Clear woodland 
silver stream. 

Till the Night 
Dark with an old, old dream. 


as a ripple 


from the roll of q 


is sweet with the music and the 


Wind of the night of winter 
for rest— 
For peace in the gloom of my lonesome room as 


here I have cong 


worn bird seeks its nest; 
Why must haunt 
rain-wet eaves, 


you my casement, under the 
With voices of ghosts forgotten in the rustle of 


withered leaves? 


The war has been responsible for in- 
numerable poems inspired by the flag, 
most of them pretty poor stuff, but in The 
Hamilion Literary Magazine we find thes 
direct and vigorous verses from the pen of 
a youthful poet: 


THE FLAG SPEAKS 
By WALTER E. PECK 

Ribbons of white in the flag of our land, 

Say, shall we live in fear? 

Speak! For I wait for the word from your lips 
Wet with the brine of the sea-going ships 
Speak! Shall we cringe ‘neath an Attila’s whips 
Speak! For I wait to hear! 
“This is our word,”’ said the ribbons of white; 
“This is the course to steer- 

Peace is our haven for foul or for fair— 
Won as a maiden and kept as an heir, 

Peace with the sunlight of God ow her hair, 
Peace, with an honor clear!” 


Ribbons of red in the fiag of our land, 
Bought for a price full dear, 

Speak! For ‘tis Man that is asking Man, 
Churl in the centuries’ caravan, 

Speak! For he waits for your bold “I can!” 
Speak! For he waits to hear! 


“This is our word,” said the ribbons of red, 
Slowly, with gaze austere, 

“War if we must in humanity’s name, 
Shielding a sister from sorrow and shame; 
War upon beasts with the sword and with flame! 
War—till the Judge appear!” 


Stars in a field of the sky’s own blue, 

Light of a midnight year, 

Speak! For the spirit of Man awakes, 
Shoulders the cross, and his couch forsakes, 
Whispers a prayer, and the long way takes, 
Speak! For he waits to hear! 


“This is our word,” said a star of white, 
Set in the silken mere, 

“Right against Might on the land, on the sea! 
Little and Great are the same to me! 

Only for Truth and for Liberty 

Strike! For the hour is here!” 
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; ofa Wou Drive Blindfolded? 


The law would get you for driving blindfolded, yet you drive virtually blindfolded, jeopardizing 
your own life and that of your wife and children when you drive with a snow or rain-covered 
windshield. You are at the mercy of fate. Your horn and brakes are worthless, because you 
can't see when to use them. To see at all clearly you must stick your head out into the snow at 
the side of the car. If your side curtains are up or you drive a closed car even this dangerous 
practice is impossible. To drive safely you must see where you drive regardless of the weather— 
and you can see clearly always by equipping with the 


UTLOOK $j50 





O 


WITH THE RUBBER ROLLER ww canava $29 


A Style for Every Car—There is a style of 
Outlook Cleaner for every car—gas, electric, 
open and closed. The Outlook Regular at- 
taches quickly and easily to or thru the windshield frame, 
its unique bracket providing for close-fitting tops. 

The Outlook Special attaches thru the glass and, while 
made especially for closed cars, is very popular with 
owners of open cars. The method of attaching is the 
only difference in these two styles—both have the scien- 
tific squeegee cleaning strip and exclusive rubber roller. 
Money Back Guarantee—Every Outlook Cleaner , 
is sold on a money back guarantee. It is guaranteed i 
to be free from imperfections in workmanship and ¢ 
materials—and more, it is guaranteed to give / 3 
absolute satisfaction. Buy an Outlook from #4 
your dealer today—use it ten daysandthen ; 


This is the one cleaner that really cleans—the 
one cleaner that combines the exclusive, ad- 
justable rubber roller with the rubber squeegee 
deaning strip. A touch of the finger pushes 
the squeegee strip across the glass, leaving it 
dean, The rubber roller, adjustable to your car, 
holds the cleaner strip close and even to the ee 
glass at every point. It also prevents rattling Outlook Regulss— Attaches 
and swaying and keeps the cleaner up out 

of the way when not in use. The Outlook 
is strong, and durable, quickly and 
easily attached and needs no atten- 
tion when put on. Because it is as 












, ai ts if you think you could get along without it, {4 The 
good looking as it is efficient, the return it to your dealer who will refund i noms 


: 4 : — iA f ~ ac on a a7, , r 
Outlook is standard equipment > er. the purchase price. Every Outlook jf Cjeveland 
h high d 4 Wf Li? 5 dealer is authorized to do this,and 4 piease send 
sips ge 18 = on Outl :s awe _ is willing, too, because he knows ff me prepaid 
the 16-valve White. ae yy 


Outlook Cleaners don’t come back. y one guaranteed 
Don’t drive blindfolded. Ride in safety regardless of the weather by equipping 





Outlook Wind- 
Fil shield Cleaner 
4 OC Regular } price 














with an Outlook now. Insist upon the cleaner with the adjustable roller—the ¢ CO Special § $1.50 
only cleaner that really cleans. Write for a copy of our illustrated folder, ¢ (in Canada $2.15) 
“Would You Drive Blindfolded?” r 4 
In buying your new car see that it is Outlook equipped Pid Name 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we will send an Outlook Windshield +. 
Cleaner (either style) prepaid on receipt of price. Use the convenient ? Address 
coupon—and use it now. / 
4 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY y 














5524 Euclid Avenue - Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. ,% My Dealer’s Name is 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





A REAL FIGHTING MAN TO ADVISE 
OUR WAR-COMMISSION 

A TWO-FISTED American fighting man 
A will act as adwiser to Colonel House 
when he attends the first meeting of the 
Supreme War-Council in Paris as the head 
of the American War- Mission. He is 
Gen. Tasker Howard Bliss, who succeeded 
Gen. Hugh L. Secott—who retired on Sep- 
tember 2l—as Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. This appointment came as 
the climax of an active military career of 
forty years, as General Bliss reaches the age 
of retirement in December. It is not re- 
garded, however, merely as a compliment— 
a reward upon quitting service. He was 
appointed because he was considered the 
best man for the job. And it is not at all 
certain that he will retire, but should he 
be relieved by a younger man as Chief of 
Staff, those who know him best declare 
that he will go to an active command in the 
field. The Philadelphia Public 


says of his career: 


Ledger 


It would be difficult to pick a man in 
the present generation of army officers who 
has more thoroughly run the gamut of 
service. It was in 1875 that he graduated 
from West Point as a youngster of twenty- 
thre. He had entered the Military 
Academy from Pennsylvania, his home 
being at Lewisburg, where he still main- 
tains a residence. His first commission of 
second lieutenant was in the artillery, and it 
isin that branch of the service and in the 
commissary that he has done most of his 
work. He was an honor graduate of the 
artillery school in those early days. 

During the long drag of comparative 
inactivity during the eighties and rtineties 
he served as commissary of subsistenee 
with the rank of captain and finally as 
major. The Spanish-American War found 
him a major, but offered him his oppor- 
tunity. He resigned in the regular Army 
and became a lieutenant-colonel of volun- 
teers. He saw active service in the Porto 
Rican campaign and was among those 
officers whose duty it was to point the way 
to the United States Government which led 
to energetic methods looking toward si 
overhauling of that island and a treatment 
of its people that would give them a chance 
at health and productiveness denied to 
them under the Spanish régime. 

When the Spanish-American War was 
over Bliss went back to the regular Army, 
again as major. In the meantime he had 
been collector of customs at Havana and 
had been instrumental in rehabilitating the 
Cuban customs service. In this work he 
was of special value because of his knowl- 
edge of Spanish and Spanish peoples, a 
knowledge that had been perfected by two 
years as military attaché in Madrid just 
before the war. He was a special com- 
missioner to Cuba after the war, and 
arranged the treaty of reciprocity be- 
tween that nation and the United States. 
Bliss was appointed a Brigadier-General 
mn 1902, after which he spent two years 
at the War-College, where he developed the 
technical side of his war-knowledge. Then, 
says The Public Ledger: 





| period of forty-two years he has had about 





He went to the Philippines and there for 
several years wrestled with the trying 
problems of insular government. The 
chief of these was in command of the 
Department of Mindanao, in the southern 
part of the group, where they sit upon 
the equator. This is the part of the islands 
where reside those Moro Mohammedan 
citizens of the United States, and at the 
time of the coming of General Bliss they 
were still in the ways of piracy and still 
held that the greatest of glories was to 
die while killing Christians. 

Since his return from the Philippines 
General Bliss has commanded the Depart- 
ment of California, the Department of the 
East, and the Department of the South. 
He has done two separate bits on the 
General Staff at Washington, the last of 
which has lasted for two years. 

General Bliss and General Scott are 
fast friends. They are men of similar 
age and training. Each has seen much 
service, and has had much administrative 
duty. When General Scott went with the 
Root mission to Russia, General Bliss 
sat upon the lid and acted as ‘Chief of 
Staff. The actual chief upon his return 
assumed charge, but he was so close to the 
age of retirement that he left much to his 
associate. 


A few incidents of his administration in 
Havana will an into the 
character of the man who has been chosen 


give insight 
as adviser to our War-Commission abroad. 
When he was assigned to the job of cleaning 
up Cuba—morally and _ physically—the 
sixteen customs districts were collecting 
$15,000,000 annually and only $6,000,000 
reached the Spanish Government. Spanish 
officials were said to have worked in a 
combination with the and 
friends of Bliss warned him not to take the 
job as his commission, reputation, and pos- 
sibly his life would be at stake. He. not 
only took the job but doubled the revenues, 
taking in more than $100,000,000 during 
his administration, and at one time had 
the entire force of appraisers in jail. 

Bliss is an indefatigable ‘worker and 
The New York Times says: 


importers, 


student. 


In the course of one of his tours of duty 
in Washington, General Bliss, then a 
young officer, struck up a friendship 
with a Russian in the Treasury Depart- 
ment who convinced him that the Russian 
language was worth learning. 
already knew Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man. He added Russian. Some time 
after that Col. Roger Birney, the father 
of the built-up gun, showed him a manu- 
script in Russian on the science of artillery 
and said he would give a good deal for a 
translation. Bliss translated it, and it was 
so valuable that the War Department 
published it for use in the artillery school. 
After that he translated various other 
Russian books for the use of the army. 

“I never get tired of the job,” General 
Bliss once said to a curious fellow officer 
who asked him why he did not take more 
leave. The records of the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s office show that, since his graduation 
from West Point in 1875, General Bliss 
has taken leaves of absence aggregating, 
all told, for the forty-two years, only three 
months and twelve days. For the same 


Bliss | 
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all acclaim the good qualities of 


BAKERSCOCOA 


Its purity, delicious flavor, 
wholesomeness and food 
value combine to make it 
a perfect food drinko. 





Booklet of 
Choice Recipes 
Sent Free. 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
DORCHESTER. MASS. 








STANDARD DIGTIONARY «superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 











Toasterettes 


Satisfy 
the 
Appetite 





You eat them because 


you like them —And 
the more you eat the] 
better you like them. 


Please 

the 

Palate 
Your Grocer Sells Them 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
Educator Building, Boston 


























































































When you think of Asbestos you think of 


Johns-Manville 
NON-BURN 
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ASBESTOS 
133-76. @ ep 8. Be. i 





ROM the time Johns-Manville ASBESTOS is 
torn from the earth as a nugget of fibres till it 
reaches you as NON-BURN, it is a Johrs-Manville 


product. 


And into NON-BURN goes only the finest selection 
of special stock, taken from our own mines —no 


better asbestos fibre exists. 


You can’t buy longer brake lining service, more safety, 
more satisfaction, than in this lining made at Asbestos 
Headquarters by Johns- Manville. 


To the Trade — Ask for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories — Branches in 55 Large Cities 








Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 























A new book by George W. Jacoby, M.D., 
Fellow New York Academy of Medicine; Mem- 
ber American Neurological Association, New York 
Neurological Society, etc. lle tells things that thou- 
sands of people never stop to consider, and shows 
why Bgue se physicians and teachers should make 
it their purpose to thoroughly understand the im- 
portant relation of the organs of the bod 
f v4 lendid work that cannot fail to be 
SE cry assistance in training children."’ —Medical 
orld, Philadelphia, Pa 
With 15 full-page illustrations. 
Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls 


Company 


y to mental 












OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


FOR MEN 





oe s Your Own Cards, 
rin circulars, label, book, paper. 

$6. PRESS. Larger $20. Ro- 

» > tary $70. Save money. Print for others, big 
rofit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 


‘or catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards. 
THE PRESS CO., D-23 Meriden. Conn. 














BEYOND 


MARVELS science 


A Record of What Has Been Done in the Reduction of 
Occult Ph to a Scientific Basis 


BY PROF. JOSEPH GRASSET, M.D., FRANCE 


“The only modern book which deals with the subject of 
occultism, spiritualism, and psychical research without bias, 
lucid in its diction and avoiding terms and words incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary layman.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 


8vo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85 
FUNK & _WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y. 
SL AIOE AT NN OR 











With wonderful deftness, healthy hair can 
be arranged in fascinating Coiffures that 


bring out its softness, 
vitality andtonebeauty. 


Pétrole Hahn gives your 
hair these expressive qual- 
ities. Its natural Petroleum 
(daintily perfumed) pro- 
motes health and vigor — 
cleanses and stimulates your 
hair. Sizes $1.50 and $1.00. 
PARK & TILFORD 
Sole Agents New York 
“The Crowning Glory” 
—a fascinating litile 
booklet, sent free 


on-request. 























twenty. days off for sickness. If he had 
taken all the time that he was entitled , 
he would have had four years off vith 
full pay. His longest absence from the 
service was a month, when he came East 
from his station on the 
get married. 

When he got his appointment to Weg 
Point he was a boy of seventeen, living 
in Lewisburg, Pa. His father, a clergyman 
told him that he should go and ‘thank 
Congressman Packer, the man who had 
got his appointment for him, who Was 
fourteen miles away in Sunbury. The 
boy walked all the way there and back 
twenty-eight miles, on a hot day in August, 
carrying his shoes in his hands. “aie 


-acific coast to 





THE ENERGETIC KERENSKY SEEN 
AS A WEAKLING 


ORTY different explanations of the 
* downfall of Kerensky are forth. 
coming, but none more picturesque or 
interesting from the psychologist’s yiey 
than the strange claim that he is “neither 
His sue- 


cess is explained by Mr. Robert Crozier 


a clever man nor a man of will.” 


Long, an American correspondent of ex- 
perience in that country, to be due largely 
to a splendid gift of acting and chiefly to 
the fact that he just rushed in and grabbed 
But he could not hold it 
against the various elements of opposition 


the leadership. 


and with his own weak points of egoism 
and vanity. These defects are common to 
most leaders, we are told, who are pro- 
tected by the art that conceals art 
Kerensky was not so gifted and laid hin- 
self open to the merciless satire of his 
enemies. Yet, Mr. Long says in an in- 
terview in the New York Evening Po: 
that altho Kerensky attained the position 
of dictator, he was dictator only in the 
sense Nicholas II. was autocrat, and that 


he ‘‘dietated nothing.”” Moreover— 


‘*Kerensky proved that he was a failure 
long before the latest revolution registered 
the fact. He failed because he possest 
no positive qualities, except two, which are 
not essentially qualities of statecraft, tho 
they are useful or necessary complements. 
These qualities were personality and energy. 
They were sufficient to raise him to power, 
but they did not qualify him to effect any 
acts of policy which could keep him-in 
power. He was deficient in political 
principles, knowledge, stedfastness, and 
moral courage; and, tho famous as an ora- 
tor, he was deficient even in eloquence, for 
his oratory was merely an expression of 
his personality and energy, and was neither 
political in its contents nor literary or-ef- 
fectively popular in its form. Energy and 
personality, backed by luck, brought him 
to power and gave him a certain popularity; 
and he stayed in power longer than he 
ought to have stayed. His popularity in 
certain circles survived the exposure of 
his incapacity. 

‘*Kerensky’s personality was Vély 
marked. He had a sufficiently masterful 
manner to dominate assemblies politically 
opposed to him and convinced of his ut 
ter unfitness and even—as was the case 
toward. the end—repelled by his excessive 
vanity. I saw this first at the Moseow 
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Congress of August, later at the first 
gasions of the Petrograd ‘Preliminary 
Parliament.’ Nearly all of Russia’s ablest 
nen came to Moscow angry with his in- 
capacity and clamorous for change; against 
him. were the Constitutional Democrats, 
the Moscow industrial group, the Cossacks 
except the Left Cossacks in the Soviets), 
the Korniloffites, and all good economic 
and financial authorities. 

“To these critical men he made a very 
bad speech, full of egoism, menaces, and 
inanities. (An Ally diplomat who trans- 
lated it told me that he could hardly read 
it without disgust.) Kerensky then posed 
absurdly, and grossly insulted several 
distinguished delegates, among them Mr. 
Rodzianko, Speaker of the Fourth Duma, 
and in an interchange of retorts with 
Rodzianko he came off second best. But 
he continued to dominate the assembly. 
Similarly he survived the challenge of 
Korniloff, who is an extraordinarily able, 
enterprising, and cultivated man, and 
whose whole speech was veiled condemna- 
tion of the Kerensky anarchy. Yet ten 
minutes after Korniloff had finished speak- 
ing every one forgot what he had said, 
and ‘Kerensky remained in the center of the 


stage.” 


Mentally considered, Kerensky is with- 
out intellectual or moral superiority, but 
physically he as an effective figure, ac- 
cording to Mr. Long, who describes him 
as of middle height and thin. 
face is clean-shaven, and he wears his dark 


His sallow 


hair close-cropped and brushed up straight 
from the the time he 
became Minister of War at the first re- 
construction of the Lvoff Cabinet, he 
‘“‘uniform’’ which was more 


forehead. From 


always wore a 
like the British than the Russian, and we 
are told that— 


“His slight frame and unhealthy face 
made a striking contrast with the rough 
khaki, and there was a popular legend that 
he was a man of feeble body but indomit- 
able spirit. He had a harsh voice, and 
when excited he screamed; when at con- 
gresses he screamed at his opponents to 
stop speaking or sit down; he usually got 
his, way. Undoubtedly his personality 
was strong enough to qualify him for 
playing a permanent réle in the revolution 
had he had mediocre powers of mind and 
character, but he had not even these. 

“Kerensky’s second quality, his energy, 
was great. He was a hard worker, and 
both before and after the revolution gained 
credit by ceaseless speech-making. But 
energy in itSelf is not a political quality. 

“The luck factor was that Kerensky, 
alone of the Socialist or Soviet leaders, 
entered the otherwise bourgeois Cabinet of 
Prince Lvoff. All power then lay in the 
Petrograd Soviet’s hands, and as link be- 
tween the two unreconciled factors, power 
and policy, Kerensky was bound to play a 
rile. His histrionic abilities enabled him 
to turn this exceptional position to ad- 
vantage, and as Prince Lvoff, being with- 
out power, was bound to fall, it was in- 
evitable that Kerensky should succeed. 
Ina parting statement Prince Lvoff rec- 
ommended Kerensky for the Premiership, 
but it is not likely that Lvoff really be- 
lieved that Kerensky could save his coun- 
ty—more likely he recognized that in the 
Prevailing demagogic temper no one but 
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You Push 
He Twists 


To Mr. Punch all woods 
are soft; this automatic drill 
makes a hole just where you 
need it and just the right size. 
Then the screw goes in easily. 

In using Mr. Punch place 
the point of the drill where you want 
the hole, and push. The tool does 
the work, a spiral twist whirling the 
drill rapidly through the hardest wood. 


bounds, and you push again, till the hole is deep enough. 
There are eight drill points in the handle, each one visible 
through a numbered hole the size of the drill, so anyone 
can choose the right size. Mr. Punch, 


“The House That Jack Fixed" tells the interesting story of how a few tools were used ina 
house with economy and convenience. 


Goodell-Pratt Company Soolamithe, Greenfield, Mass. 
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Bit-Braces 






Hacksaws 














Saw Sets Levels 
Gauges Lathes 
Punches Grinders 
Vises Calipers 
Drills Squares 
Micrometers 
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complete, $1.80. 


Send for it. 
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Immediate Relief from Corns and Calluses 
Foot doctors and surgeons always pare 
corns and calluses. The method is yj 
correct—the relief the quickest. Dan- 
gerous preparations are never 
appli 
Griffon 
Angle Safety 
‘orn Parer pares 
between the toes 
equally as well as on 
top. — Price 25¢ 
Extra blades § for 25c. 
t your dealer’s, or send direct to 


iffon Cutlery Works, 73 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Write for FREE booktet. 
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Yor“. Good Talk 
BE A oOo aiker 
You can train yourself to be a winning conversationalist, a 
successful sales taiker, a good story teller, a pleasing public 
speaker, if you will learn the cardinal principles of speaking 
They are presented simply and clearly in 
TALKS ON TALKING 
By Grenville Kleiser. 19 chapters explaining every angle of the 
art of talking, with the help of which you can develop the 
ability to talk towin. ‘‘Men and women who wish to be en 
tertaining and effective conversationalists and public speakers 
yw find helpful instruction in “Talks on Talking,’ ’’ says the 


Cloth bound; 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Flexible 


ae “The famous steering sled with non-skid 


An always welcome Christmas Gift! 1 s 
y nickel steel) that increase speed and prevent skidding on ice or snow. 
With ail.steel f-ont, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is 
made safer; tlie s/vongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


Nine sizes, 3 to 8% feet long. Sold by hardware and 


© showing how Flexible Flyers steer. 


Flyer 


runners 


Has grooved runners (of chrome 
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Philadelphia 


for free cardboard model Unless it bears this trademark 
it isn’t a Flexible Flyer, 













































































































Comfort for Bunions 


The Coward Bunion Shoe is constructed 
with extreme care. To ease the bunion so 
that no pressure is felt against it and to 
keep the shape of the shoe practically nor- 
mal has been accomplished. Instead of 
stretching the shoe to accommodate the 
bunion the soft side — is —— a 
an inconspicuous pocket in whic ie 
bunion rests. A comfortable, sensible 
bunion shoe, built with experience for 
those who care for appearances. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 
Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 














STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





ENTE A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 

annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and _ fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade = can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
Address Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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As an auxiliary in the treatment | 
and prevention of pyorrhea 


YORRHOCT) 


POWDER 
(Antiseptic) 


has demonstrated its effectiveness to the dental 
and medical professions continuously since 
1908, at free clinics, devoted exclusively to 
pyorrhea treatment and prevention. 

PYORRHOCIDE POWDER aids in repairing 
soft, bleeding, spongy, receding gums— 
manifestations of intermediate and advanced 
pyorrhea. It removes the bacterial plaques 
or films which harbor the germs of pyorrhea 
and decay. It removes the daily accretion of 
salivary calculus (tartar)—this calcic deposit is 
the principal, initial cause of loose teeth and 


PYORRHEA 


PYORRHOCIDE POWDER makes the gums 
hard and firm—increasing their power of resis- 
tance against pyorrhea infection, and it cleans 
and polishes the teeth. 
Sold throughout the world at dental supply houses 
and drug stores generally 
N. B—A dollar package contains six months’ supply. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for sample and pyorrhea 
pamphlet 


The Dentinol and Pyorrhocide Co. 
110-112 W. 40th St., New York City 
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Kerensky would be tolerated, and his rec- 
ommendation was merely the recognizing 
of an inevitable, practically accomplished 
fact. 

‘“‘ After personality, energy, and luck had 
made Kerensky Premier, he did nothing 
to strengthen his position. This position 
at first was far better than Lvoff’s, as the 
all-powerful Petrograd Soviet then ceased 
to be an imperium in imperio, and identi- 
fied itself with the new Cabinet. At first 
Kerensky, backed by the Soviet majority, 
could have taken strong measures against 
the anarchy which began to raise its head 
a month after the revolution. As Vice- 
President of the Soviet, he could have de- 
manded from it military support. This 
he failed to do; he was terrified by the 
Bolshevik minority, and he allowed an- 
archy to continue and grow. After tolerat- 
ing meekly the seizure of private houses 
and the platonic defiance of Cronstadt 
under its self-appointed dictator, Laman- 
off, Kerensky had to tolerate savage and 
unprovoked murders of officers at Helsing- 
fors and Vyborg, and all he did against 
the murderers was to issue lachrymose 
proclamations.” 


Eminent men are inevitably charged 
with pose of one sort or another, and Mr. 
Long was inclined to discount such ac- 
cusations about Kerensky until convinced 
by what he saw with his own eyes. Thus: 


“In conversation Kerensky laid stress 
on his physical weakness. He postured, 
and was always photographed with one 
hand inserted between the buttons of his 
tunie and usually with the other hand 
behind his back, posing, his critics said, as 
Napoleon, tho, in fact, he looked far more 
like Nelson with the sleeve of a lost arm 
pinned across his breast. At Moscow 
derision was excited by his sitting on an 
armchair different from the chairs of his 
colleagues, and by his keeping his military 
and naval secretaries, two young and good- 
looking officers, standing motionless and 
erect behind his chair. These officers 
became known as ‘ Kerensky’s footmen.’ 

**Kerensky’s speeches were full of him- 
self. He had a eraze for phrases such as 
‘I as your supreme leader,’ ‘I as your 
War Minister and your political chief’; 
and at Moscow he evoked open cries of 
‘impudent fellow’ by making the confession 
to his audience: ‘I have been accused of 
putting too much faith in humanity; 
henceforth let no man say that Keren- 
sky has too much faith.’ Newspapers 
ridiculed his occupaney of the imperial 
rooms and imperial beds in the Winter 
Palace; the Zhivoe Slavo, organ of the 
eccentric Alexis Suvorin, published a 
mock ‘Court Chronique,’ beginning ‘His 
Majesty, Alexander Feodorovitch deigned.’ 
At the Moscow Congress the scandal be- 
eame so pronounced that on the last day 
the ‘footmen’ disappeared; and Tseretelli 
rose and explained solemnly that Mr. 
Kerensky by no means claimed that 
supreme power was inherent in himself; 
he understood very well that he held of- 
fice only by the will of the people. This 
correction made things worse: malicious 
persons even said that Tseretelli, who is 
a much abler man than Kerensky, was 
mocking at his chief.” 


Toward the end Kerensky’s enemies 
went very far in their attacks, and one 
writer of cynical humor openly stated in 





the press that every Russian revolution 
must have a false Dmitri, therefore Russiy 
must put up with Kerensky, Kerensky 
was called a conscious humbug aiid 4p 
adventurer who cared nothing for hi 
country, but Mr. Long proceeds: 


“This charge, I am ‘convinced, Was 
untrue; his only defect of vonduet Was 
his excessive vanity; but vanity no mop 
excluded genuine patriotism in his Cas 
than it did in the case of a really great 
patriot, Chatham, of whom Macaulay says 
that he never admitted visitors to his sick. 
room without first draping his dressing. 
gown picturesquely round his gouty leg. 

““Kerensky was a bad speaker, His sep. 
tences were long and meaningless, ay; 
indicated inability to think clearly; ap 
his style was empty, turgid, and _pretep. 
tious. As he had neither literary cultuy 
nor mother wit, his images were cheay 
and familiar; his favorite resource wa 
to. threaten to crush ‘with blood and irop 
and to punish ‘mercilessly,’ His proc. 
mations and interviews during the Koni- 
loff rebellion were full of such matter 
He held control of audiences, but only ay 
diences of inferior judgment, by his pet 
sonality and manner of dominance, 
have only once seen any one publich 
challenging him. This was the president 
of the Union of Cavaliers of St. George, 
Skarzhinsky, who, having been denounced 
as a coward, marched toward Kerensky’s 
seat and was about either to strike or to 
challenge him when he was led away }y 
General Verkhovsky. 

“In private conversation Kerensky was 
not impressive. He spoke in the tone of 
his proclamations and public speeches, 
and reminded me of Bismarck’s cynical 
remark that a man who speaks in pr- 
vate as he speaks in public has yery littl 
in him. The only personal remark maé 
by Kerensky to me that remains in my 
memory was in reply to an inquiry abou! 
his health. ‘If I fall,’ he said, ‘others wil 
earry on my work.’ This remark was 
made at a time when his failure wa 
evident to all; and it indicated that he 
honestly believed that he was working for 
Russia’s good. 

‘*Kerensky was often threatened with 
assassination. I believe the threateners 
were always madmen or fanaties, for be 
had no personal enemies. Had the threat 
been executed, Russia’s position could 
hardly have been worse than it is, bu! 
Kerensky’s reputation would have been 
saved. Had he been killed in the firs 
days of the revolution, when he showed 
some presence .of mind, or, better, after 
Korniloff’s dramatic advance to Kaliseh, 
an achievement for which’ the partie 
really responsible did not get credit, his 
mediocrity and vanity would probably not 
have been discovered by historians, and 
he would have been immortalized along: 
side other ‘inheritors of unfulfilled 
nown’ whose promise was ecrusht in the 
bud. 

‘‘Kerensky is probably not in persons 
danger if caught by his foes. He might 
be killed in hot blood by angry soldiers 
but he is in no more peril from any Jt 
dicial process than is General Kornilof, 
whom he, in his time, threatened to et 
cute. Russians are not revengeful. 
they show no horror when innocent p& 
sons are killed as a result of indiseriminat? 
shooting in the streets, they revolt from tl 
notion of taking life according to lee! 
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/ NSS, ceaucasaccanse 


By choosing electrical gifts for your family 
and your friends, you simplify their house- 
keeping problems—you make it possible for 
them to give more time to the good work 
women everywhere are doing—you enable 
them to carry on easily the work of the 
domestic servants who are taking the places 
of men in industries vital to the war. 


Three disagreeable tasks that waste the 
housewife’s time and energy are the sweeping, 
the washing, and the ironing. Three Western 
Electric devices, the vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine and electric iron so simplify these tasks 
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that they are no longer hard, monotonous work. 


The Western Electric Portable Sewing Ma- 
chine is another useful gift. This new kind of a 
sewing machine has made it possible for thou- 
sands of women to make their own and their 
children’s clothe 
With it, much more can be accomplished— 
and it will make sewing a joy, not a task. 


Table and floor lamps, toasters, grills, 
warming pads and vibrators are others in the 
long list of appropriate electrical gifts. They 
can all be had, bearing the familiar quality- 
mark, Western Electric. 





Go to your light company, electrical dealer or department store if you would 
choose gifts this year that will make your Christmas both practical and patriotic. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





INCORPORATED 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Boston Birmi Richmond aha Cincinnati Oklahoma City Dallas Los Angeles 
Buffalo New Orleans Savannah Salt Lake City Detroit Indianapolis Houston Seattle 
Pittsburgh * Cleveland Baltimore Oakland Milwaukee Minneapolis St. Paul Portland 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Western Ejseciric 


“Ste Helpful Gifts -«#s* 
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Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. 
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Earn $100.00 Weekly advice TO 37773! !o' je eter Cares 
High class educated men and women wanted to sell A MOTHER subject of the management and health of 
the famous New Standard Dictionary, the latest and children. Tells all about the baby and 
most complete dictionary published. Now being adver- | on the Management his care, descr ibes the symptoms of 
tised everywhere. Liberal commissions. Energetic rep-| ofher Children — {hildven’s diseases and their treatment, 
pe = agg tro can g ge a | cises, etc. 12mo, Cloth. 316 pp. "$1.00; by mail $1.12, tie 
with. references, Mr. adley, Funk & WAGNALLS| ,, aa ge: . 
Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. | Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-860 Fourth Ave.. New York 


. This Car Carries Civilization Everywhere 
aN It Works for YOQU—day and night—rain or shine 


It is the Messenger of Sympathy, the Consoler of 

Grief, the Bond of the Parted, the Instrument 

of Trade, the Disseminator of Knowledge. 
A unique book has just been published about it and the service of which it is 
a part, the only book on a subject that concerns every one, that must interest 
every one. 


The United States Post-Office 


By DANIEL C. ROPER, Vice-Chairman, United States Tariff Commission, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, 1913-1916. 


* : 
It is Intensely Practical 

and will form an invaluable handbook for all those who 
wish to learn more of the nature and operations of the 
Government under which we live. No student of social 
economics, no teacher in school or college, no writer or 
lecturer upon public questions, no one whois in any way 
interested in this country, its institutions, and its growth, 
can afford to leave it unread. 


It is Essentially Democratic 
in the best and fullest sense of the term, setting forth as 
it does the broad ideals that underlie and encourage the 
spirit of service that makes for the freedom and hagp 
ness of mankind. Its author is not only an expert on his 
subject, but an enthusiastic and forceful writer, whose 















Its Appeal is Universal 

because it tells the story of the great Government depart- 
ment that is most vitally concerned with your welfare, 
whether you merely write and receive letters or are your- 
self a cog in the machinery that whisks them by thou- 
sands from point to point—a story alive with interest, ° 
replete with infor mation, and as fascinatingly written as” 
a romance, which indeed it is. 


It is a Study in Efficiency 


from end to end, recording chapter by chapter how the 
good was bettered and the better made best, how the 
crude methods of early days gradually gave place to 
the wonderful system that now transports our mail at a 
daily cost of one million dollars, employing 56,000 post- 
officesan(d an immense army of carriersin city and country every word commands attention. 

—a constantly growing machine of astonishing perfection. | 12mo. Cloth. Mllustrated. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
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forms. Even the autocracy (except dus 
ing the Stolypin régime) seldom executed 
its enemies. The Bolsheviki’s first ay 
has been to reabolish capital punishmen 
at the front; and capital punishment 9 
the rear was never reestablished after its 
abolition in March.” 





“STANDARDIZE IT” IS THE MoTTO9 
OF COFFIN, THE AIRPLANE MAN 


F the war is won in the air, as at ono 

time predicted, Howard E. Coffin and 
“standardization”’ will be largely respon. 
sible. Coffin is the man behind the 
United States big airplane program, and 
his motto is, ‘‘Standardize it.” He is one 
of Uncle Sam’s dollar-a-year men, officially 
known as chairman of the Aircraft Pr. 
duction Board, one of the most important 
subsidiaries of the Council of Nationa) 
Defense. Just at present his job is to tur 
out an air-fleet of 20,000 craft inside of g 
year. Sounds like something of a task 
but if all that is said about Coffin is try 
he will fill the order. 
tation in the industrial world in the business 
of automobile- manufacturing, which js 
also responsible for the development of his 


He made his repu- 


standardization theories. A writer in the 


Brooklyn Eagle says of Coffin: 


When Coffin came to consider th 
nation’s industrial possibilities in the lin 
of war, his first thought, naturally enough, 
was to see what could be standardized. H 
knew that if the country got into the strug- 
gle it meant the conversion of a lot of 
peace-time industries into war-plants, all 
of which would be called upon to turn out 
identical supplies for the Government. 
In the matter of shells, for instance, it 
meant that the Government would have 
to call upon dozens of different factories, 
and that it would not be able to alloy 
them to make shells according to their own 
ideas, but according to a single Govern 
ment plan. 

The standardization man developed the 
idea that the Government ought to en- 
courage all kinds of manufacturing estab- 
lishments to supply themselves with sets 
of tools and dies for shell-making, give 
them small orders, so that they might ac- 
quire familiarity with the work, and in 
that way begin to put them in readiness 
for what might be a great task. . He 
carried out this idea in the automobile- 
factory of which he was an owner, and 
actually installed sufficient machinery to 
start the manufacture of shells on a small 
seale. 

For several months, before Congress 
provided anything but a small approprit- 
tion for the Council of National Defense, 
Coffin hammered away in Washington, 
with the aid of a staff whose salaries he 
paid out of his own pocket, and in a suite 
of offices for which he also paid the rent. 
Then the war came and the council as 
sumed proportions far bigger than eve. 
It soon became apparent that one of the 
most important things America could do 
in the way of helping to win the war was (0 
add to the air fleets of the Allies, and evél- 
tually to create a gigantic ohe of its ow. 
Hence the Aircraft Production Board, with 
Coffin as its chairman. 

From the time of its creation, he beget 
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. began 


to devote his attention exclusively to the 
airplane problem,. dropping his munitions 
work, Here again was a case for standard- 
ization, if ever it was needed.. The facil- 
ities for airplane manufacture in the 
United States were pitiably small. Only 
one of the existing factories had a capacity 
that was worth serious consideration. 
Most of them were struggling affairs, 
making little or no money. They were 
building a few machines for the Allies, 
and a few for the United States; but not 
enough to last through a week of vigorous 
airfighting on the Western front. 

It was a case of creating an industry, 
to all intents and purposes. Coffin found 
the Government with less than a hundred 
machines of its own. During the year 1916 
the Army had ordered 366 airplanes and 
had received only 64. The airplane infant 
was barely alive when the United States 
went to war. 

One of the first problems to be met was 
the motor. In order to obtain these in the 
great quantities needed it was necessary 
to turn to the automobile-factories; and 
as they all made motors of different models 
standardization became necessary. Through 
Coffin expert designers were brought to 
Washington, evolved the 
Liberty motor in less than a month, the 


where they 
spectacular history of which has been told. 
Then came the problem of wings and 
bodies. Here 
standardization, and Coffin got busy again. 


was another matter for 


Factories had to be built and men trained, 
but to-day the Government is assured 
that the wings and bodies will be forth- 
coming when the motors are ready to 
install. The Eagle says: 


$o it has come to pass that Coffin, in 
yoing to work for the Government as one 
of its war-leaders, has witnessed an in- 
tensive standarization development such 
as he may have dreamed of, but never 
before experienced. It has been carried 
on far beyond mere airplane manufacture. 
There is now. in process of manufacture a 
standard military truck, designed after the 
ame fashion as the Liberty motor and 
parceled out among dozens of concerns, 
who are all engaged ia the work. 

Naturally, Coffin is a busy man. He 
has always been a hard worker, and, altho 
not of robust physique, he stands the 
strain amazingly well. Many of his busi- 
ness days do not end until ten or eleven 
d'elock at night. There are no fixt hours 
for the dollar-a-year men. Most of them 
work anywhere from ten to sixteen hours. 

The offices of the Aircraft Production 
Board are down-town, in the same building 
with the Council of National Defense. 
There, overlooking Pennsylvania Avenue, 
from the twelfth floor, Coffin spends many 
hours a day. The number of persons he 
must of necessity meet in his daily work 
ems to be without end. There are not 
only manufacturers and their representa- 
tives by the score, but there are members 
of foreign missions who are vitally con- 
cerned in the air plans of the Government. 

A good deal of Coffin’s time recently 
has been devoted to conferences with 
British representatives, for the standard- 
ined Liberty motor may yet be inter- 
nationalized. This does not mean that it 
will be adopted either by the British or the 


Freuch—altho it may—but if arrangements 
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_ Let Santa bring the Starr | 


to Sing Your Christmas Carols 
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How it will fill to overflowing the cup 
of Christmas cheer when “they ’’ delight- 
edly behold a beautiful Starr beside the 


sparkling evergreen! 


How enjoyable will be the lovely songs 
of Christmas as they well forth—so life- 
like, so free from metallic tones and nasal 
twangs—from the sweet, 
Starr “Singing Throat.” 
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clear-voiced ye 


Silver Grain Spruce, aristocrat of the 
Christmas Tree family, is the vibrant 
music-wood from which Starr genius, 2@ 
born of a half-century of tone study, has — } 
evolved this rich and charming voice. 


Succeeding seasons will but mellow its sweet- 
ness—as the years have added tonal beauties 
to violins fashioned by Old Masters from this 
self-same wood. 


The Starr may be had in eleven 
beautiful styles, $55 to $320. 
Each plays Starr and all other 
records. ‘The Differenceis inthe 
Tone—and Why,” with address 
of representative, on request. 
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New Starr Records on sale the 
15th of each month 


The STARR Piano Co., 
Richmond, Indiana 


Branch Stores, Distributors 
and Dealers almost 
Everywhere 


Makers also of Starr, Rich- 
mond, Trayser and Reming- 
ton, Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 
The Canadian Phono- 
graph Supply Co., Ltd., 
Distributors, 
London, Ontario, Canada 
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Starr-Witlam & Mary 
Style vi-$265 6 





~ of the Starr Phonograph _.< 

















A Really Important Contribution to the Literature of the Stage 


Sixty Years of the Theater 


By JOHN RANKEN TOWSE, Forty-three Years Dramatic Critic of the “‘N. Y. Evening Post”’ 


A book which appeals to lovers of the stage and The book contains almost 100 portraits of stage 
. I ‘i f qd celebrities including Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, 
good inerature. SORA A MAES Gnep SS ane AS Ellen Terry, Lawrence Barrett, Adelaide Neilson, 
women who interpreted the great and popular roles Charlotte Cushman, Mary Anderson, Madame Mod- 
during the past half century. Mr. Towse writes about jeska, Sarah Bernhardt, Ada Rehan, Tommaso 
‘ch familter freed steal . sa Salvini, Fanny Janauschek, Joseph Jefferson, — 
them with Semiier free rE ae eae ae Davenport, Edgar L. Davenport, Lester Wallack an 
of his age and rank may well claim the righttodo. many others who are still active or nearly forgotten, 
Winthrop Ames says;—‘‘I have read ‘ Sixty Years of the Theater’ with much pleasure Mr. Towse has written 
s book of double value. It will recat! delightful memories to 8 whole generation of theater-goers, and it records in 
a style of clarity and distinction, the history of an interesting period in theatrical transition 
Otis Skinner says:— ‘Mr. Towse has written one of the most valuable books on the history of the theater in New 
York in our time. 1 have followed its course in instalments with the greatest interest and it is especially gratify- 
ing to have the work in this attractive book form. The picturesque figures of the old metropolitan stage have come 
Jo life in his pages."" 
Octavo, Cloth. Illustrated, 480 pages. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 

Deliciously different from any other 
chocolates you have ever eaten. Made 
of the purest, richest, most wholesome 
chocolate with select almond and filbert 
centers—no cream filling. Healthful, 
unusual, delightful. 


A NOVEL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Astonish and delight your friends with 
these out-of-the-ordinary molding wrests— 
a greatly appreciated delicacy. nd $3.00 
for three full pounds (sold in three pound 
boxes only) prepaid and insured to you any- 
where in United States or Canada. Money 
back if not satisfied. 

AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ixies idier boys f ial soldier- 
soit Amreustinna. 
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TEXAS PECAN NUTS 


Direct to Consumer 

New crop, wild grown, 
delicious, nutritious, high- 
est energy value. 


10 lb. Carton - $3.00 
20 lb. Carton - $5.75 


Above prices f.o. b. 
Coleman, Texas. 
Shipments made via ex- 
. press, charges collect, un- 
less otherwise directed. 234 Ib. trial order $1.00 postpaid 
to any post office in the United States. Remember the 
soldier boy; send him the $1.00 package. Mail us your card 

and his address; we'll do the rest. Remit with order. 
CONCHO-COLORADO PECAN COMPANY, Coleman, Texas 








© FOR HOME TABLES OR 
YOUR BOY IN CAMP— 
FAMOUS OLD-FASHIONED 


RUIT CAKE 


e- holiday treat, or a welcome gift. Old family 
recipe, using carefully selected, purest materials. 
Rich, tempting favor go di ferent from usual “bought cakes.’* 
ome- ing ; ousands sent yearly ta 
where; always delights. Beautifully decorated metal con- 
tainer; dampproof, sanitary. Useful when empty 
lly to soldier boys. 41-2 lb. cake; abig value. nd 
5 charges prepaid east of Denver; Pacific 

25. ler early. C 

THE GEO. H. STRIETMANN’S SONS CO. 
W. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 









Bakers since 1860 


zaRN A BIG INCOME 


selling HOW TO LIVE, the wonderful new book on 
health that has taken the country by storm. 100,000 
sold in the past few months. Written by America’s 
greate t physicians—Wiley, Blue, Gorgas, Chittenden, 
Gulick, etc. Cloth, $1.00 net; special discount to agents. 
Address Mr. Hapiey, FuNK & WaGNALLS ComPANy, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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| can bé made for the manufacture of parts 


on the other side of the ocean the Liberty 
motor will become an even more service- 
able war-engine. It will be used abroad 


ahmost exclusively, and if England can help 


to supply spare parts, or even complete 
‘engines, the strength of the American 
airplane fleet on the Western front will be 
vastly increased. 

This is one of Coffin’s present tasks. He 
is trying to make standardization bridge the 
Atlantic as well as to spread it all over the 
industrial territory of the United States. 
Being only forty-four years old, he has a 
lot of the drive and energy of youth, 
coupled with an experience in organizing 
and building up great industries such as 
is equaled by few contemporary engineers. 


Here are a few personal flash-lights on the 
man behind the air-fleet: 


Descendant on his maternal side of 
John Jay. 

Born on a farm in Miami County, 
Ohio, near West Milton, Septem- 
ber 6, 1873. 

Graduated from University of Mich- 
igan in 1893 as an engineer. 

Worked five years in the postal 
service. 

In 1897 built his first gas-car. 

Developed several automobile firms 
and is the vice-president of one of 
the largest. 

As president of the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers he launched the 
movement to standardize the mo- 
tor business. 

Married Miss Matilda V. Allen, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., in 1907. 


Mr. Coffin is a member of many techni- 
eal societies as well as social clubs, but he 
rarely finds time to enjoy the latter. 


DEATH OF LILIUOKALANI, HAWAITS 
DUSKY QUEEN 


ORMER Queen Liliuokalani, once 

absolute sovereign of Hawaii, died a 
good American citizen. Bells were tolled 
in Honolulu, flags were half-masted, and 
former chiefs of her régime—before the 
Islands bowed to the sovereignty of the 
United States—gathered to mourn for 
their former ruler. 

Liliuokalani could trace her ancestry 
back to the foundation of the Kamehameha 
dynasty. She was born in Honolulu 
seventy-nine years ago, and was educated 
in the old Royal School. She married 
John O. Dominis, the son of an American 
sea-captain, in 1862, and succeeded her 
brother, King Kalakaua, on the throne of 
Hawaii, on January 29, 1891. Kalakaua 
died in San Francisco, where he had gone 
to recruit his failing health, the monarch 
having made the voyage as the guest of 
Rear-Admiral Brown on the United States 
cruiser Charleston. 

The Hawaiian Gazette says of the former 
Queen: 


Liliuokalani was born September 2, 
1838, near the present site of the Queen’s 
Hospital at the base of Punch-bowl. 
Her name was Lydia Kamakeha. Her 





father was Kapaakea; her mother ya 
Keohokalole. Her ancestry as she gave 
it in her own book, traces back to the 
foundation of the Kamehameha dynasty: 
and she claimed relationship to the roya| 
family of the five sovereigns of that name 

Kapaakea was a Hawaiian chief gy. 
rounded by hundreds of followers, Keo. 
hokalole was the daughter of one of the 
fifteen counselors of Kamehameha II], 

Liliuokalani’s grandfather, Aikanaky 
was in charge of the guns of the fort on 
Punch-bowl Hill. Her ~ great-grandfather 
was Keawe-a-Heulu, chief.’ cotinselor jp 
Kamehameha [. In’ her autobiography, 
Liliuokalani records: her great-grandfather 
as a cousin of Keoua, father of Kame. 
hameha I. a 

Liliuokalani’s birth” followed by forty 
odd years the conquest of the islands by 
Kamehameha I. and éccurred-in the reign 
of Kamehameha III. The missionatice 
arrived in 1820. 

Liliuokalani was given away in ip. 
fancy by her parents to another chief. 
tain, by whom she was adopted according 
to the Hawaiian custom of exchanging 
children, observed to foster and cement 
the ties between the different clans and 
chiefs. Liliuokalani’s new mother, for 
according to custom she was more than 
an adopted or foster-mother, was Konia, 
granddaughter of Kamehameha I. Konia’s 
husband was Paki, a high chief. They 
had a daughter of their own, Bernice 
Pauahi, who was later Mrs. Charies R. 
Bishop. Liliuokalani’s own parents had 
nine other children, most of whom were 
adopted into other families. 

When four years old, Liliuokalani was 
sent to the Royal School, founded and 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Amos (C, 
Cooke, the pupils all being children of 
the royal family and the high chiefs, It 
was a boarding-school, and here Liliuoka- 
lani learned English well and was educated 
in the teachings of the Christian religion. 

Church attendance and Christian wor 
ship were deeply instilled into the minds 
of the children at the Royal School. They 
attended church every Sunday accom 
panied by their teachers, Mr. and Mr. 
Cooke, and occupied seats near the pew 
of the King. 

Liliuokalani was an authoress of ability 
in the English as well as Hawaiian lan- 
guage and was the composer of some of the 
best of Hawaiian musical works. Of 
her writings, ‘‘Hawaii’s History «by 
Hawaii’s Queen,” and ‘Hawaii's Music,” 
stand out most prominently. Of her 
numerous musical works, the most noted 
is the composition which was for maty 
years the Hawaiian National Anthem. 
It was written at the order of Kame 
hameha V. by Liliuokalani in a week's 
time and introduced by her in the Ke 
waiahao Church. 


While attending school the Princess fell 
in love with Dominis, then a pupil at an 
adjacent institution. Dominis and his 
young companions were in the habit of 
climbing the fence that separated the two 
school-yards that they might peep over 
at the dusky Princes and Princesses, and 
between Dominis and Liliuokalani ther 
began a “‘courtship over the school fence.” 
They were married in 1862, and Dominis 
became a member of the House of Nobles 
and Governor of Ohau. 
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He will polish your 
silverware 


He will reduce your butter bill, 
\ beat eggs, whip cream, etc, 


® He will give you 
electric massage 





REG .US PAT OFF. 


Home Motor 





He will run your 
sewing machine 


Polar Cub has done it again! 
a wonderful new motor to 


Here He Coutts with 


the Gift Your Wife Wants 


Here he comes with 


gladden the hearts of busy 


women. Just as the famous Polar Cub Fan has chased 
away summer's heat, so Polar Cub Home Motor will 
cuase away the drudgery of the housewife’s hardest 


tasks. 


Polar Cub Home Motor costs just $10. Think of 


SEE THE POLAR CUB HOME MOTOR DEMONSTRATED AT THESE STORES 


(If no store in your city is listed here, write us and we will see that you are supplied.) 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham— Matthews Electric 


ell Stove Co, 
Mpretetcery 
-Inc. 
y Elec trical Supply 
Los = Angeles The Brosdweg De- 
par 


nt Stor 
abathern Cc alifor- 


entury Ele sctri 
Sacramento—The 9G. Hobrecht 


- We eeteck, Lubin 
‘0. 
San Diego Gogthern Electrical 
‘o 
San Francisco—Kohlwey-Smith- 
Alfs Electric 
és 
_ Nathan - Dobr- 
mann Co. 
The Emporium 
Chas. Brown & 
Sons 
The Trinkler - Dobr- 
mann Co. 


coL oO 
Colorado Springs Kaufman & 
30. 
Denver The » Cabo Forster Elec 


De er “Dry Goods Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford—Brown-Thomson& Co. 
New Haven— Gale & Co., 


DISTRICT OF oo 
Washington —Barber & 
Nat dy 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville—The John I. Bron- 
son Co, 
Tampa te Thompson Electric 
50. 
GEORGIA 
Atiqnte—Corts r Electric &e- 


lectric Retail 
vn The King peer Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Chtenee~tanial Field & Co. 


1OWA 
Des Moines—Thomas Electric Co 
Keokuk—C. S. Abell 


IDAHO 
Boise—Idaho Power Co. 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis--L. S. Ayres & Co. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore—H. chad hild, Kohn & 
— little joe’s 
‘i Stewart & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Shepard Mote ell Co. 
Haverhill aay 21 G. Fox 
Lowell ~Ge 
Sprin gtield ~ - x arlisle Hardware 


Worcester—E Ww. Ham Electric 
Co. 


wser ay 
Detroit He eury | L. r Co. 
Mee son Co. 


u 
Grand Rapids Pat Stoke etee & 


Jackson— Roge rs oy ighting Shop 
Lansing— ical Equipment 


Muskegon 7 Schuitema Flec- 
Saginaw Sieier aeoibeen 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis Covers Mercantile 
St. Paul—The Golden Rule 


MISSOURI 
Jefferson City—Je Porson Cit 
Lig! ». Heat 
wer 


Po 
Kansas City— Schme Ize r “Arms 


St. Louis—Stix Baer & Fuller 
The oFrar nk Adam Elec- 


ee Universal Supply Co. 


MONTANA 
Butte—Electrical Equipment Co. 


NEBRASKA: 
Omaha—J. L. Urandies & Sons 


NEVADA 
Reno—Gray, Reid, Wright Co. 
NEW YORK 
Binghamton.— Blanding Electri- 
= al Supply Co., 
Brooklyn—Frederici Loeser & 
C 
- Abraham & Straus 


it—$ro for this sturdy, 
which ends forever that ti 


guaranteed electric motor 
ring ‘‘ foot-pumping "’ of the 


sewing machine. She can sew in ease and comfort. 
Polar Cub does all the hard work. 


For a‘small extra sum, 
make himself useful arou 
ways—sharpen knives, 


keep you cool in summer, 


NEW YORK—Continued 
Buffalo—J. N. Adam & Co. 
The Wm. Heng gerer Co. 
New York City Gimbel | Brothers 
Ja Cree 


Rochester—Laube leotrie Con- 
struction ( 
Lo 8 
quienes Alexander Grant's 
Sons 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh —Walker Electric Store 


OHIO 
Akron—The Edison Electric Sup- 


ply 
Cincinnat) Th John ShillitoCo. 
The Mabley & Carew 
Co 
Cleveland—The May Co. 
Fed The Pfahi Electric 
0. 
= The Newman - Stern 
The Ente rprise Elec 
tric Construction 


0. 
oe The Fitch Electric 

50. 
Columbus—The Frank P. Hall 


Dayt -The Rike-Kumler Ce 
Sovientiela The Gray Ele ctrle 


Ca 
Toledo—The Fowler Electrical 
Supply 
~ ad Pigeorae J. Mar- 
0 
Youngstown— eae! = ¥. McKel- 


OREGON 
Portland—W oodard-Clarke & Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown- The Lehigh Electric 


ad The "Electric Shep, 
veck & 
Altoona— —Altoone Electric ‘Sup 


Dp 
Pe “4 c Sentral Light and 
r Co 


Powe: 
eBethiehem — The ‘Lackenbach 
« Stove Store 
Harrisburg — Harrisburg Light 
and Power Co. 
Hazelton— *Woodr ring & Co 
Johnstown Ci itizens’ Electric & 
ppliance Oe. 
Lancaster—Lanca:ter Elec 
ply & Constren. 
o. 
Norristown & “Conshohocken 
Counties Gas & Electric Co. 


Polar Cub Home Motor will 
nd the house in lots of other 
polish silver, give massage, 
etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA- Continued 
Philadelphia -- Gimbe! Brothers 
si Strawbri 


Clothier 
an 


Kei im 2 Sepely Co Co. 


rae 
ar fectrig. Go o. 
Pittsburgh— Josep fh fest 
the ase held ~-™ 
Pottsvilie—Arthur S; "Haske r 
Reading— a — & Si 
Scranton - ton. ey Goods 
Witkes-Barre—The Wilkes-Barro 


Co. 
York—John E. Graybill & Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis—Jos. Fowler Electric 
Co 
~w House. - pond Hard- 


TEXAS 
Dallas—Sanger Bro: 
El Paso- Krakauer, Zork & 
oy 
Fort Wort h—-W. Stripling, 
Neusten= The w. Munn € 
San Antonio—Joske Bros. Co. 


UTAH 
Ogden- bor Richardson - Hunt 
Salt Lake Sity- Co aawen. Hoock 


Fra: ncis 
Ris “ Keith O'Brien 
Co. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond— Morris Hunter 
iewton - Woodward 
ey Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattio—DeLay Prectrte Utilities 


Spokane Ware ‘Bro 
Tacoma—Th,. . ._Stone- “incho r Co. 


WISCONSIN 
Sheboygan — Ager Electrical 
30, 


CANADA 
Oshawa, ane The Soules- 
mitirCo. 
(Price of Polar Cub Poe Motor 
in Canada $14; attachments 
correspondingly higher.) 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 323-A Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Canadian Representatives: Menzies & Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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Winning the Food Battle for Liberty With the Farm Tractor) «=: 


“Food,” says Mr. Hoover, “has gradually, 
since the war began, assumed a larger place 
in the economics, the statesmanship, and the 
strategy of the war, until it is my belief that 
food will win this war—starvation or suffi- 
ciency will in the end determine ,the victor.”’ 

The greatest concerted effort in the history 
of agriculture to increase the producticn of 
food is now being made by every nation at 
war. In the fight against the Hun we and 
our allies are alive to this vital need. We are 
going forth to meet it. 


The Tractor Has Thrown American 


Food Production into High Gear 


There are no means of calculating with ex- 
actitude what the farm tractor has accom- 
plished in “‘throwing Uncle Sam’s food pro- 
duction into top speed,’’ as Forest Crissey 
expresses it. It is known beyond all shadow 
of doubt, however, that the vast task of 
feeding our own and our allied peoples has 
been advanced enormously by the tractor. 

In farms, east, west, and south, tractors 
have been working by day and by night. The 
story of vast acreages prepared by the tractor 
on the wheat fields and the corn belt; of 
“patriotic tractor plowing celebrations ”’; of 
the work of tractors bought by communi- 
ties and defense leagues, is too long to tell 
here. Suffice it to say that tens of thousands 
of our home folk, of our boys “over there,” of 
hungry mouths in devastated Belgium and 
Northern France, will be sustained this winter 
with food made possible by the farm tractor. 

Let us remember there are battles on the 
farm lands as important as those at the 
front. Let us remember the silent heroes 
fighting the battle for food production. On 
many a farm the young men have left to serve 
the Flag. Hired labor is either scarce, high, 
or utterly unobtainable. Every farm cost has 
mounted to unbelievable heights. Yet the 
old men and the women are meeting the crisis. 
There is no truer patriotism than theirs. The 
nation’s farmers are experiencing their share 
of sacrifice. ’ 

To many of these farmers the tractor has 
come as about the only solution of the labor 
problem—of multiplying man power by ma- 
chine power. The father, too old to enlist, is 
still able to drive a tractor, and many a woman 
has learned to operate a tractor during the 
past summer. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates, as a result of a thorough 
canvass, that 34,371 tractors are working on 
American farms during 1917. 

Canadian government authorities have been 
aiding the Dominion farmers in meeting the 
same conditions as confront their neighbors 
south of the international boundary. The 
Ontario Department of Agriculture has been 
conspicuous in its tractor activity. It has 
135 tractors at work on farms operating uinder 
reasonable rental fees. 


How Tractors are Meeting the 
Emergency in Great Britain 


In England, also, the tractor has rolled into 
the breach caused by unprecedented depletion 
of farm labor. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the tractor has brought about a 
revolution in British agriculture. 

From several standpoints the farms of 
England faeed an acute situation after the 
outbreak of war. ‘For upwards of half a 
century,” says an expert on English farms, 


writingin 2'e Implement and Tractor Trade* 


Journal, “the British people have been quite 
content to look to other countries to provide 
the grain, and very often the flour itself, so 
necessary to their daily bread. Year after 
year the acreage under cultivation, especially 
in respect of wheat, steadily dwindled, until, 
even before the war, it had reached a stage 
that was regarded as most alarming even by 
those who were formerly wont to look upon 
the*situation with the utmost complacency. 
Not that the farmers of the United Kingdom 


furrow to the colors. 


were in anything like adverse. circumstances, 
for, on the whole, they were doing well in the 
stock raising industry. 

“Agricultural laborers, tired of the monot- 
ony and drudgery of farm life and attracted 
by the lures and high wages.of the towns, 
drifted off to fresh fields and pastures new. 

“The war caught us entirely unprepared, 
alike in the agricultural field as in the mili- 
tary; we suddenly awoke one day to the fact 
that we were in danger of being starved; al- 
though the land was there all right, the labor 
was gone. That was the position at the be- 
ginning of 1917.” 

England awoke. An entirely new agricul- 
tural policy was inaugurated. She. realized 
that increased acreages must be put under 
cultivation. But how, with the farms 
stripped of laborers ? 

The farm tractor offered the only solution. 
The British tractor industry is still in its in- 
fancy and was utterly unable to meet the 
crisis. So Great Britain turned to the United 
States and the steady import of American 
machines began. 

Henry Ford turned over his-patents to the 
British Government, and last month shipped 
700 machines from America, while most of our 
leading tractor manufacturers have rushed 
machines and service experts overseas. 

Through this application of the farm trac- 
tor to her agricultural crisis, England has in- 
creased her home production of food to date 
10%, while the harvests of 1918 promise a 
substantial gain over even this increase. 


The Brave French Are Meeting 
Their Crisis With the Tractor 


France also faced an acute agricultural 
crisis. Her young men were called from the 
Large areas of her farm 
lands were devastated by the invaders. Ruth- 
less destruction marked the Hun’s onslaught. 

The French turned immediately to the 
tractor as a means for meeting the emergency. 
Unlike England, the French Government has 
been studying and promoting power farming 
for a period antedating the war. 

Soon after the war began the government, 
with the cooperation of civil, military, and 
scientific authorities, began tractor demon- 
strations. Subsidies were arranged through 
government and local organizations. Through- 
out the agricultural regions of France associ- 
ations and syndicates were organized for the 
purchase and operation of tractors. 

The French, with their wonderful mechan- 
ical talent, were already producing tractors, 
but the output was insufficient to meet the 
grave needs of the people. France turned, 


‘therefore, to the United States and she has 


been receiving large numbers of American 
tractors. 

While exact statistics are not available, it 
can be stated with authority that the farm 
tractor has been a factor of momentous im- 
portance in feeding the French nation. 

Mr. Louis Mangin, a member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and a most accurate authority 
on French agriculture, says in his pamphlet— 
“The French Farmer; His Situation and Pros- 
pects’”’—that while the normal production of 
wheat is 90,000,000 quintals (hundredweight), 
in 1916 it was under 58,000,000. Almost 
2,000,000 acres in France have not been sown. 
Production of potatoes has declined from 
120,000,000 bushels in 1914 to 91,000,000 in 
1916. The enemy took 2,700,000 head of 
cattle from French and Belgian farmers. 
Mr. Mangin urges the vital need of machinery 
which will do the work of men and farm ani- 
mals, and states there must be a big increase 
in the number of tractors. 


Italy Turns to the Tractor to Meet 
Her Food Requirements 
Italy has not been unawake to the vital im- 


portance of the tractor in meeting her food 
requirements. Early in the present year the 


Italian Minister of Agriculture issued a decree 
offering to all companies or societies who 
should purchase farm tractors for plowi : 
premium or bonus of 30% of the value tte 
tractors and accessories purchased, and an 
additional 10% should they acquire five ™ 
more tractors to be operated by a central 
organization within one province. There js 
offered also a premium of 20% to individual 
farmers who may purchase farm tractors and 
accessories. Many leading American tractor 
manufacturers are exporting to Italy, 


Russia a Land of Tractor 
Opportunity 


Owing to her immense areas remote from 
the battle-fields, Russia has not experienced 
the same emergency as England or France, 
While her area of crops decreased about 8% 
during 1915 in comparison with the average o/ 
five years preceding the war, the total yield 
remained about the same. In 1916, however. 
her yield of wheat is said to have fallen fron 
203,000,000 to 162,000 ,000 quintals. However, 
the scarcity of food in Petrograd and other 
cities has been due chiefly to inadequate trans. 
portation facilities. Russia was buying Amer. 
ican tractors before the outbreak of the war, 
Since the beginning of hostilities Russia's 
imports of tractors have increased. The De. 
partment of Agriculture imported about 30 
American tractors in 1917. : 

During the past few years Russian agricul- 
ture has progressed with amazing rapidity. 
Importation of agricultural implements, which 
in 1895 amounted to $5,000,000 perannum, had 
reached in 1912 a yearly total of $30,000,000 
In 1895 the government expended $325,000 
for government agricultural colleges. In 1912 
the expenditure was $1,800,000. 

Wenceslas P. Kotchetkov, agricultural ex- 
pert of the Russian government, has favored 
The Literary Digest with interesting facts 
about Russian farm conditions. He says: 

“The district self-governing organizations 
called Zemstvos are behind the great advance 
in Russian agriculture. Behind the Zemstvos 
are very important measures taken by the 
government since 1895 for the development 
of the work on a larger scale. These measures 
consist principally of creating many newagr- 
cultural schools and experimental stations, 
county agents, popular courses in agriculture, 
and—what is very important—organization ol 
rural credit and encouragement of local agri- 
cultural societies, also cooperative societies 
for different purposes; organization of dairies, 
societies for marketing products and buying 
materials, insurance of cattle, etc. 

“In the great belt of. black soil stretching 
across the south central portion of the empire, 
700,000 square miles in extent, wheat, rye, 
oats, and barley are staple crops. 80 to 
per cent. of implements here are modern. 
Steam tractors Lave been in use. Gas trac 
tors will be adopted extensively.” 


Total American Exports 


It is impossible to state accurately. the 
number of American tractors which have been 
exported to our allies for purely agricultura 
purposes since the beginning of the wat. 
According to United States government figures 
the total export of tractors for the first ‘eight 
months of 1915 was 380; of 1916, 2019; 0 
1917, 7339. In value the shipments were: 
1915, $796,959 ; 1916, $3,759,789; 19% 
$9,231,743. 

American tractors are meeting the desperatt 
needs of agriculture in our own and ouralliet 
countries. The tractor is here to help us wi 
a righteous war. Our duty is to help t 
tractor. This responsibility is three-told- 
that of the manufacturer, the dealer, the ust 


Farm Tractor Department 
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When Kalakaua ascended the throne in 
174, he proclaimed Liliuokalani heir ap- 
parent. She was twice regent during the 
absence of her brother, once when he 
toured the world and again during his 
visit to California in search of health, and 
from which he was brought back a corpse. 
The fatal termination of his illness was un- 
heralded in the Islands for there was then 
no cable connection, and the first that 
liliuokalani knew of her brother’s death 
yas upon the arrival of the cruiser Charles- 
ion with his body. In her book, ‘* Hawaii's 
Story,” she thus relates her experiences 
upon her accession to the throne: 


Before I had time to collect myself 
before my brother’s remains were buried, 
a trap Was sprung upon me by those who 
stood waiting as a wild beast watches for 
his prey. The ministers, who were ap- 
parently of one mind with the justices of 
the supreme court, called together the 
members of the council, and, when all had 
taken their seats, sent for me. I turned to 
Governor Dominis before entering the 
‘hamber and inquired of him, ‘‘What is 
the object of this meeting?”’ He said that 
they had come together to witness my 
taking of the oath of office. I told him at 
nee that I did not wish to take the oath 
just then, and asked why such proceedings 
cold not be deferred. until after my 
brother’s funeral. He said that others had 
lecided that I must take the oath then 
and there. 
Few persons have ever been placed 
without a word of warning in such a 
trying situation, and I doubt if there was 
any other woman in the city who could 
borne with passable equanimity 
vhat I had to endure that day. I will 
varcely limit the comparison to. my sex; 
Idoubt if many men could have passed 
successfully through such an_ ordeal. 
Ere I realized what was involved, I was 
compelled to take the oath to the consti- 
lution, the adoption of which had led to 
ny brother’s death. 


have 


liluokalani’s reign brief and 
toubled. Within seven months after she 
avended the throne she lost her husband. 
Dominis, during the reigns of Lunalilo and 
Kalakaua, had held positions of importance, 
and at the time of his death was Lieuten- 
ant-General of the Kingdom with the rank 
of His Royal Highness Prince Consort. 
The Queen wrote of him: ‘‘He was taken 
away from me at precisely the time that I 
it I most needed his counsel and com- 
mnionship.” Of the turbulent reign of 
liitokalani The Gazette says: 


was 


Queen Liliuokalani renewed with de- 
‘amination the contest begun by her 
trother, Kalakaua, to abolish restrictions 
othe power of the Crown. By a decision 
if the supreme court that the term of the 
ist cabinet had expired with the King, 
Queen Liliuokalani was able to score the 
t point against her opponents. The 
decision enabled her to make conditions in 
advance with the new cabinet so as to gain 
‘onttol of all appointments. Immedi- 
ately dissatisfaction was caused by the 
manner in which this power was exercised. 
The new ministry, commissioned by the 





consisted of Samuel Parker, Minister 
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T’S a pleasant task to make up * eb, 
arrears of correspondence with Cacan, 


nal Writing Machi ine 


teste cath 


mae 





amid the quiet of familiar surroundings—or 
even to catch up with office overloads or odds and 
ends of personal business. 


For Corona is truly the personal writing machine. It 
fits the home atmosphere, the home mood—even fits 
into your favorite nook as cosily as a comfortable chair. 
Light in weight, readily portable, and never in the way, 


for it folds into small compass 


yet sturdily built and 


thoroughly practical, as a hundred thousand users will 


testify. 










it costs fifty dollars. 


New Yor« 








Corona weighs but six pounds; 
A useful gift, for men or for women, and 
one that steadily grows in value. Fully described in Booklet No. 
14. Also supplied with smart special luggage, made by Likly. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., 
CuHIcAGo 
Acencigs iv ALL Principat Cities 


Also exceptionally simple to operate. 


* * 


complete with neat traveling case, 
P £ 


Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


San FRANCISCO 


-fold it up-take it with you-typewrite anywhere 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


is needed in every 





Real Od Time 


The sure enough 
fick, Hips, ‘nacre Nature Fi Flavored 


cured tobacco di- 


rect from the famous 
Green River district to 












you with all its natural 

= flavor 

=) good- 
mae Eee r+ Ma 

sweetening—just the Y il 
@ good old - fashioned 
article as nature made it—simply ground 
up ready for gost pipe. A 1% pound 
drum or 10 big 20z. sacks postpaid to 
you at adhd introductory price of 
$1.00. Your money back promptly if 
you don’t say it is the best value in 
smoking tobacco you ever had. 
GREEN RIVER TOBACCO CO., Box123, Owensboro, Ky. 
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IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY = AN IRON FENCE 





Write s for residences, 
country estates, parks, all other purposes. 
Artistic, indestructible. epresentatives Wanted. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., 25 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, 0, 














Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 


Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling 


Makers of NIP-A-CO laxative cold tablets 























































































Stew good judgment that prompts 
you to carry a Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance policy should also prompt you 
to protect yourself from every loss. 
The Two Hartfords write. practically 
every form of insurance except life. 

Any agent or broker can sell you a 

Hartford polig. 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 


INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











to produce on all 

varnished wood 

surfaces, a hard, 

dry, brilliant 

Lustre That Lasts 
25¢ to $3.00 


Channell Chemical Co. 





Powerful Protectors 


The Torpedo Boat Destroyer is 
our one dependable protection 
against under-sea enemies that 
prey on our commerce. 


are powerful destroyers of coughs 
and colds and prevent little colds 
from growinginto big ones. Taste 
good—are good for the whole 
family — from : 

the baby up. 2 





of Foreign Affairs; C: N. Spencer, Minister 
of the Interior; H. A. Widemann, Minister 
of Finance, and W. A. Whiting, Attorney- 
General. 

Minor domestic affairs were the only 
surface indications of anything but a 
peaceful situation until the legislative 
session of 1892, which was protracted to 
eight months by persistent struggles 
between, the opposing parties. In the 
legislative halls the conflict burst into 
flame again and again, not abating until 
the constitutional crisis was reached early 
the next year. 

During the eight months of the legisla- 
ture, four changes of ministry took place. 
Then during the last week of the session a 
bill granting a franchise to establish a 
lottery was passed as well as an act licensing 
the sale of opium. By the same voters 
an able and upright cabinet was voted out, 
January 12, 1893, two days before the 
prorogation of the legislature. 

Meanwhile the Queen had caused a 
new constitution to be drawn up in secret, 
striking three direct blows at the heart 
of constitutional government and _ the 
rights of the non-Hawaiian residents of 
the Islands. By this document some of 
the principal checks on the power of the 
Crown were to be removed the existing 
guaranties of the independence of the 
supreme court were to be eliminated, and 
only Hawaiian subjects were to be al- 
lowed to vote. 

This bold attempt on Queen Liliuo- 
kalani’s part to disenfranchise the non- 
native Hawaiian voters of the Islands 
was one of the chief and immediate causes 
of the events that followed. 

Preparations had been made by the 
Queen to proclaim the new constitu- 
tion at the palace, January 14, 1893, 
immediately after the legislature had 
been prorogued, in the presence of the 
legislators, the chief officers of state, and 
the diplomatic corps. The Government 
troops were drawn up under arms and a 
large crowd of sympathizers with the 
project of Queen Liliuokalani assembled 
in and around Iolani Palace. At this 
critical moment the cabinet refused to 
sign the document and appealed to lead- 
ing citizens for advice and support. 

After a long and exciting argument 
with her cabinet, Queen Liliuokalani 
partially yielded. From the balcony of 
the palace she addrest the assemblage, 
denounced the cabinet, and stated that, 
with deep regret, she had been obliged 
to postpone for the present the proclama- 
tion of the new constitution. 


Days of excitement followed in Honolulu, 
the affair serving to bring to a head the 
feeling that existed between the progres- 
sive and conservative elements of* the 
Islands. A public meeting of business 
men was held and a Committee of Safety 
was appointed, which immediately formed 
a provisional government. A mass-meeting 
on January 16 ratified the action of the 


committee. The Gazette continues: 


The United States cruiser Boston had 
arrived in Honolulu harbor from Hilo 
rather unexpectedly two days before. At 
the request of United States Minister 
J. L. Stevens a force of marines was 
landed in Honolulu from the Boston, on the 
evening of the 16th, after the mass- 
meeting, to protect the lives of American 
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citizens and to guard their property 4 
case of rioting or incendiarism, 3 
On the next day, January 17, the o 
ization of the provisional government Was 
completed by the appointment of a 
executive council of four members and ap 
advisory council of fourteen membér: 
with general legislative authority. San. 
ford B. Dole presided over the executin 
council of the provisional government and 

was Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

That afternoon the members of the tro 
councils took possession of the governmen 
building as excitement ran high and 
decision had to be made. The Committe: 
of Safety issued a proclamation, declaring 
the monarchical system’ to be abrogated 
and announcing the establishment of the 
provisional government. 

The provisional government was condi. 
tioned to exist “‘until terms of union wih 
the United States of America have beep 
negotiated and agreed upon.” 

Meanwhile two companies of volunteer 
troops arrived and occupied the govern. 
ment grounds in support of the new gor- 
ernment. The United States marines 
were still statioried about the city at the 
orders of Minister Stevens. The member 
of Queen Liliuokalani’s ministry had bee 
formally notified of the creation and action 
of the provisional government. The 
consulted with Queen Liliuokalani and sh 
quickly decided, with the approval of her 
ministers, to surrender her authority ip 
order to avoid bloodshed and, by he 
orders, the police station and the barracks 
were thereupon given over to the pro- 
visional government. Thus Hawaii's 
bloodless revolution was accomplished. 


At the end of 1894 a royalist plot to 
restore Liliuokalani to the. throne was 
discovered, and after a night of skirmishing 
in the hills around the city the forces of the 
revolutionaries were subdued and _ the 
leaders arrested. Of the final crushing of 
the former Queen’s aspirations to regain 
her throne The Gazette says: 


Queen Liliuokalani was arrested Jar 
uary 16, 1895, as a participant in th 
plot, certain evidence having been foun 
in her home. The arrest was made quieth 
and she submitted gracefully. The forme 
Queen was conveyed by carriage to the 
executive building and confined in‘an up 
stairs room with her lady-in-waiting 
She was charged with ‘‘misprision @ 
treason,’ the least serious of the counts 
placed against the one hundred and ninety 
persons who were brought to trial before 
a military commission and convicted, some 
pleading guilty. 

Queen Liliuokalani, eight days afte 
her arrest, formally renounced all claim 
to the throne, appealing to the Gover 
ment for clemency toward all those wh 
had taken part in the insurrection. Afte 
nine months’ retention in her form 
palace, Liliuokalani and forty-eight other 
were granted conditional pardons, Sep 
tember 7, 1895, and on the following New 
year’s day all the remaining prison 
were set at liberty. ‘- 

Liliuokalani’s document of abdicatidt 
addrest to President Dole, contailé 
a clause in the nature of a promise W 
she religiously lived up to and which # 
curately describes the former Queél! 
life for the rest of her days. It read: 

“It is my sincere desire henceforth # 


live in absolute privacy and retiremé 
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Uses Only Kerosene for Fuel 
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DeTRAI 


The Car That Meets War Time Require- 


ments of Economy and Fuel Conservation 


The ‘Doble-Detroit Steam Car uses only 
kerosene—or even lower grade and cheaper 
oil for fuel. 


There are no gasoline jets—no preheating 
or vaporizing devices. 


Cold kerosene is sprayed into the combus- 
tion chamber and ignited by an electric 
spark. 

That is one of the big differentiating fac- 
tors between the Doble-Detroit and former 
steam propelled vehicles. 


It is one of the things that make the Doble- 
Detroit essentially a war time car. 


It is one of the things that make the intro- 
duction of the Doble-Detroit at this time 
particularly important and timely. 


The motor car has long since passed the 
luxury stage. 

It has become so vital a part of the life and 
business of the nation that it is an economic 
necessity. 

And the motor car, we believe, finds its 
highest expression in the Doble-Detroit 
Steam Car. 


The Doble-Detroit 
trolled. 

That is another of the big differentiating 
factors between it and other steam pro- 
pelled vehicles. 


is electrically con- 


Electricity ignites the fuel and starts the 
car on the pressure of a button. 


It makes possible the use of kerosene or 
lower grade oil as the sole fuel. 


It makes possible a combustion chamber 
and generating system lof marvelous com- 
pactness and efficiency. 

It makes possible the automatic control 
of the steam pressure under varying con- 
ditions. 


In a word, in the Doble-Detroit car the 
use of steam is refined and simplified—its 
efficiency is greatly increased—its control 
is made amazingly simple and easy. 

As we said last month, we firmly believe 
the Doble-Detroit to be the nearest ap- 
proach to the ultimate car that has yet 
been achieved. 

This belief is based upon years of actual 
performance. 


Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Co. 
Detroit 
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way is a strategic location. 





Before signing your next 
year’s lease, write for details 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


BROADWAY AND FirtH AVENUE AT Mapison Square, NEW YORK CITY 


**From 
everywhere 
to Fifth Avenue’’ 


From everywhere national business leaders come to the Fifth 
Avenue Building, opposite historic Madison Square, to establish 
their New York Headquarters. 
almost every important industry—forty-nine of them “rated” 
$1,000,000 or better— all contribute to the atmosphere of 
prestige and success for which 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


is noted. The world-famous corner of Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
Everyone knows where it is. Rail- 
road terminals, theatres and the retail district are close by. Eight 
transit systems bring all the city within easy access. Owner 
management assures tenants a service in keeping with the high 
standing of the building. 


These concerns, representing 














in the subject he treats. 


For the Family Physician 


who may do no operating him- 
self, but who usually sees and 
cares for the case in its early 
stcges and who is therefore re- 
quired to possess a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the subject. 


including many color plates. 






Investigate this valuable work. 


For the Specialist 


who must keep fully informed 
on the modern developments 
in surgery, but who has no time 
for any reading which will not 
prove of immediate and prac- 
tical benefit in his work. 


A System of Surgery 


Edited by C. C. CHOYCE, B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.S., and J. MARTIN BEATTIE, M.A., M.D., C.M. 

The most modern authority for all who need a sound and comprehensive knowledge of 
present-day surgery. Written by surgeons and pathologists who are actively engaged in 
teaching and in practise, every one of the 50 contributors being an acknowledged specialist 


It indicates the lines of operative procedure, but in place of detailed descriptions of various 
operations, it gives much valuable pathological, symptomatological and diagnostic data. 


For the Student 


to whom the wealth of modern, 
authoritative data, included in 
the work, and the list of impor- 
tant publications on the subject, 
following each chapter, repre- 
sent a guide to the most ef- 
ficient study- 


Three volumes with 3,000 text pages which contain 64 chapters describing the pathology, diagnosis, prognosis, 
treatment and after-treatment of the surgical conditions and diseases met with in general practise and in special 
surgery. Every monograph is vital and contains no deadwood. Over 1,000 illustrations, practically all originals, 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 

It has been strongly endorsed by such authorities as 
Dr. ee B. Murphy, the noted surgeon of Chicago, and Dr. Henry Beates, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. This is a work you need. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 




























































from all publicity or even appearanes of F 
being concerned in the publié affairs of the I 
Hawaiian Islands, further than to exp 
as I now do, and shall always continye oS ie 
do, my most sincere hope for the wellay | 
and prosperity of Hawaii and its people th 
under and subject to the Government ¢ A 
the Republic of Hawaii.” th 
During the following years while Hawaii at 
remained an independent republic apd 
after it became a Territory of the Unite | 
States, Liliuokalani lived up to her creed J 0) 
She allied herself with no. special party | bis 
and as far as she made any political y. ri 
terances they were to the effect that he : 
people should freely accept the changes oun 
that followed her deposition and be goog |" 
American citizens. at 3 
I 
“SHOOTING” THE GENERALS Witg | “* 
THE MOVIE CAMERA Get 
prac 
HE newspaper camera - man, the Pun 
chances he took, and the diplomacy real 
he was frequently called upon to exert tp ,’: 
get a snap-shot of a celebrity for his pape ar 
used to make entertaining stories, Byt | with 
his stunts have been relegated to th | the 
amateur class by the men who turn the vead 
cranks of the ‘‘movie”’ machines. Taking we 
pictures of American generals would seem | iil 
to be a rather ticklish assignment, much | cept 
like monkeying with a powder-magazine, On 
but after all they are quite human. EF. Bu. ps 
ton Steene tells in the New York Tribux dan 
this interesting story of “picturing” Gen- | rest 
eral Pershing in El Paso, Texas, about | halter 
three years ago: sod 
aW I 
General Pershing was in command at | order 
Fort Bliss, and that day El Paso was It 
celebrating a holiday, and the military | each 
men gave a field-day in the park. | | don't 
had been grinding out pictures for hal On 
an hour when an orderly stopt me. uot k 
‘‘General Pershing wants to see you,” § tail. 
he said. leUs 0 
I didn’t realize he had delivered a lightel | ing t 
bomb. I picked up the fuse, so to speak } pictur 
and also my camera. nearly 
General Pershing was sitting in a bor 
with some ladies and surrounded by officers Mai 
I thought what a fine, soldierly picture le | the “; 
would make. Then I noticed the severity |), .0» 
of his gaze. His first words struck the 
thought of Pershing as a film star entirely |“ ' 
out of my mind. “bly 
‘“What do you mean by taking pictures | Marsh 
here?” he demanded. ‘Who permitted | under: 
you to do so?”’ 
Very much embarrassed, I named tle I gr 
officer who had allowed me to work. the ovs 
“TI want you to understand that Cir f satue 
tain So-and-so hes no right to authori@ § too, 
you to take pictures at this post. I a} french 
in command here.” He | 
The General’s indignant tone upset 27 started 
so that, under the fire of all those offiell } heaq 
eyes beside him, I didn’t know which WY} | haa 
to look, nor what to think. , D Miselair 
“T’ve a good notion to put you out. and ex 
His tones cut like a saber. But at leat yoy ji 
they admitted freedom, of a sort. | _asts 
looked at Pershing. In the instant BY as the 
face changed. A genial, good-fellow suit J enjoys 
spread from lips to eyes. _ Bf delight 
“Just go ahead and take everythitl pose,’ 
you want,” said he, in that tone Whe B nos, , 
has won so many men’s hearts, “all imagin 








there’s anything else you'd like to lar 















| y fancy stunts—just call on me and 
Lrance of | will have them done for you.” 
Irs of the He was all graciousness. I began by 
) making a picture of Pershing and his aids, 
ntinue to } ith their guests. This was, perhaps, 
© Wella | the last happy picture made of General 
S people, | pershing, for not long after his wife and 
ament of | sine daughters lost their lives in a fire 
» Hawa at Presidio, Cal. 
blie ani General Funston, while he did not 
an object to being ‘“‘filmed,”’ disliked haying 
il party, | his picture taken unless he was appro- 
itical ut. | priately attired. The writer in The Tri- 
that her | june tells of an occasion when the General 
ap yas caught under conditions that were not 
at all to his liking: 
jt was when Funston was in command 
; Wirg | o troops at Texas City that I chased the 
General for three days. There was a 
practise march from Galveston to Houston. 
an, the Funston Was a very sick man. He prac- 
iplomaey tially got out of a sick bed to take charge 
’ | ofthe march. It was up to me to get his 
exert 0 | sieture at the head of his troops. 
his paper In my automobile I finally came up 
ies. But | with him and his staff on horseback at 
| to the | the head of the column. The General’s 
head was bound up and he looked as tho 
or o be had just come wounded out of battle. 
Taking | ie was suffering with ear trouble. He 
uld seem | would not endure being photographed ex- 
nt, much | cept when drest for a picture. 
nagazibe, On 2 practise march it is customary to 
. stop and rest every now and then. The 
E. Bur olumn moves or stops at the order of the 
c Tribune | commanding officer. I watched for the 
ng” Gen f rest intervals. Five times the column 
s, about } halted. Five times I set up my camera 
and made ready. Every time Funston 
aw me. Prompt and sharp sounded his 
mand at | order: “Forward! march!” 
aso Was It meant moving five thousand troops 
military | «ach time, and to this day those troops 
park, I } don’t know why their rests were so short. 
for half | On marched the column. Funston ‘did 
,. uot know the “movie man’”’ was on his 
ee you,” | wail. I put my long-distance telephoto 
lens on the camera and succeeded in catch- 
a lightal | ing the General ‘in retreat.’’. In the 
to speak, } picture Funston’s head and shoulders. fill 
uearly the whole screen. 
in a bot 
y officers Marshal Joffre is a willing subject for 
icture be the “movie” camera, and does everything 
: why hecan to help the man at the crank. Here 
iporticd san example that the writer. thinks pos- 
sibly betrays a little camouflage in the 
+ pictures Marshal's statement that he does not 
yermittéd | understand English: 
med the f | ground out pictures of Joffre receiving 
rk. the ovations at the Battery, and the golden 
hat Cap statue at Central Park, but it was when I 
wuthori ¥ took him at the City Hall that the great 
t. 1809 French General responded to my English. 
He was posing in profile, and just as | 
upset me started to turn the crank he turned his 
e goed head away to speak to the man next him. 
hich waj | hadn't time to remember that Joffre 
, | disclaimed any knowledge of our language, 
fe Y and exclaimed in English: ‘‘General, will 
pr vou kindly look this way?” 
a t hi -astantly he turned and looked, quite 
ain as tho he understood. Marshal Joffre 
ows” § “joys being in the movies and takes a 
cyt delight in acting his_part well. He doesn’t 
er) bid Pose," and every picture of him is the 
of “al Most unstilted, lifelike thing you can 
am. & 'agiue. Nothine that is ,ormal or stiff 
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LIFE IS TOO SHORT 


Not to Spend All You Can 
of It in Southern California 


More people want to live in Southern 
California than want to live anywhere 
else in the world. 

Go to any part of the United States, or 
Canada, even in war-torn Europe, and 
ask — “Where would you make your 
home, if not here?” More answers— 
twice over—yes, thrice over—will be— 
‘In Sunny Southern California.” If 
YOU want to come—come now. 


She Great Newspaper 





| Now is the opportune time. The 
fields and farms of this region are pro- 

ducing their usual bountiful crops, prices 
| are doubled, land is lower in price and 
| on easier terms. Houses, lots, suburban 


acres, factory sites, building sites, har- 
bor frontage have not yet shared the gen- 
eral advances. Employment is eager for 
good men and women, wages are high, 
cost of living low. 


She Creat Southwest 


ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


(December 27, 1917) 


Three Color Sections 
Read of the Cotton Bonanza which is 
making fortunes for farmers in a single 
crop. 


Learn about the steady profits in peaches, 
apricots, olives and other tree crops for 
which the canneries are eager. 


Forty Million Dollars is the money 
measure of ONE CROP of Oranges and 
Lemons from around Los Angeles. 


Covers Every Detail 
This is the region of the “Joy of Living,” 
where men and women need not seek 
pleasure, but are attended by pleasures. 
The kindly climate, the wonderful roads, 
the palms and flowers perennially 
beautiful, the soft beaches of the warm 
Pacific—and above all a region where the 
BEST of men and women, from all over 
the world, are gathered and have de- 
veloped the highest mark of civilization 
—the most solidly PATRIOTIC body of 





American citizenry the Great War has 
developed. 


A Complete, Accurate, Authentic, Up-to-Date 
Presentation of Real Opportunities 


INDUSTRY and COMMERCE are now coming fast 


to crown the tremendous 


aggregate of actual resources upon which the marvelous growth of Los Angeles has 


been achieved. 


The harbor, upon which millions of dollars is being devoted to 


shipbuilding, both commerce carriers and warships, is the gateway through which the 


great City of the Angels will reach all the 
CLIMATE and CONTENTMENT place this region on a parity 


raw material. 
with any place in the United States. 


markets of the world, tap the supplies of 


RIGHT NOW is the time to establish a manufacturing industry in Los Angeles. 


Every condition of the present is favorable. 


Every prospect for the future is bright, 


Study these conditions in the Anniversary Examiner. 


The Los Angeles Examiner, Every Day in the Year, is the Great Exponent of 


Patriotism and Progress of the Los Angeles Region. 


It has the Greatest 


Circulation of any Morning Paper—double the circulation of any other 
Sunday newspaper, covers Southern California “‘like a snowstorm,” reaches 
into every town and suburb, every valley and orange growing district—a big 


circulation of high-class people. 








Denve: 
De 


in this and hundreds of other auditoriums, churches, court- 
rooms, etc., thruout the United S 3 > 

Acoustile, a 
is guarantee 
changing appearance of room. Wri! 
booklet and references. 


Established 1909. 




















ad Acoustics 
r Auditorium Corrected 
nver, Col. 
tes and Canada with 
rmanent wall and ceiling treatment. Acoustile 
to produce perfect hearing conditions without 
ite for free illustrated 


MAZER ACOUSTILE COMPANY 
Acoustical Engineers & Contractors 
Bailey-Farrell Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Think of. some 
simple thing to 


WANTED AN IDEA! 


patent. Protect 
your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 


Patent."’ RANDOLPH &CO., Dept. 1 71, Washington, D.C. 


















































































EMERGENCY NOTES 

By Glentworth R. Butler, A.M., M.D. How quick wits 
and deft hands may give aid before the surgeon or physician 
arrives. A household necessity. 12mo, Cloth, 18 original 
illustrations; over 100 pages. 50 cents postpaid. 
FUNK& WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








Bowlegged Men 


Your legs will appear straight when you wear 
Straightleg Garters—new invention, combination 
hose supporter and pant-leg straightener. Improve 
appearance wonderfully. Write for free booklet 
mailed in plain envelope. 


STRAIGHTLEG GARTER CO. 
651 City Nat. Bank Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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Tees the sturdy little Perfection Oil Heater that daddy 
wanted for Xmas. Heats the bathroom while he bathes 
and shaves, spreads warmth in the bedroom while he dresses, 
makes the dining room comfortable for breakfast and adds extra 
warmth throughout the house wherever and whenever it is 
needed. 

A Perfection Oil Heater makes a Christmas gift that the whole 
family will enjoy. Easily carried about. Costs little; burns ten 
hours on a gallon of kerosene. Used in more than 3,000,000 
homes. You'll surely need one this year with coal so high and 
natural gas apt to be so scarce. 


At department, hardware and housefurnishing stores. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7125 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made in Canada by the Perfection 
Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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islikeJoffre. Heis the essence of soldierly, 
genial democracy. : 


Competition is sharp among the motion- 
picture camera-men, and, like newspaper 
reporters, they are always seeking an 
opportunity to “beat” the other fellow. 
Following is an instance of how the 
courtesy of General Bell defeated an enter- 
prising artist and enabled his rival to 


make good: 

One time that I outflanked a ‘“‘scoop” 
was when General J, Franklin Bell relieved 
General Funston at Texas City, and my 
delayed train prevented me from reaching 
there before he did and getting a movie of 
his arrival as commanding officer. My 
competitor, on the ground, beat me to it 
and got the picture that night. 

Next morning I went to General Bell’s 
headquarters and then to his house. 
General Bell is a mild-mannered man. I 
told him I must have a movie of him. It 
would never do for me to be scooped ‘by a 
competitor. 

“All right,” he said. “Come to my 
headquarters in half an hour. T’H be 
there and you can take the picture.” 

I took him talking with another officer 
and made a fine picture. Then I went 
over to the 4th Field Artillery, which, on 
ycount of the lateness of the hour, had 
not given the General’s salute the previous 
ight, and I got them to get into action 
and fire the Major-General’s salute. I 
gound out the scene of firing. That 


afternoon I met my competitor in Galves- | 


ton. He looked much perturbed. 


That troublesome Mexican, Villa, was 
wever averse to posing for the ‘‘movie”’ 
men if he felt entirely safe from any un- 
pleasant interruption by enemy troops. 
The writer tells of their first meeting: 


My first meeting with Villa was at a 
cock-fight, where I found him after an all- 
day search through the tough cabarets .of 
Juarez. The lid was wide open in that 
town. Villa’s brother, Hippolito, ran a 
gambling-house, and there I learned where 
the General might be found. 

It is said of Villa that he can neither 
rad nor write, but on this occasion an 
orderly handed him a message. Villa 
read the note and wrote his answer without 
hesitation. He also read a letter I brought 
fom General Jesus Carranza, then asso- 
tiated with Villa against Huerta. 

“This letter is no good,’”’ said Villa. 
“The district it would pass you through is 
not mine.” 

I had received the letter at General 
Carranza’s headquarters at Matamoras, 
vith an introduction to Villa, and a pass- 
port to any part of the Carranza lines. 

At the time I took Carranza’s film pic- 
ture, With his assembled aids. 

Jesus Carranza was a delightful man, not 
4 vain nor as fond of being in the movies 
ashis brother, the President. I found him 
ita movie theater on my arrival, looking 
at war-films, I was sorry when I learned, 
italater time, that a brigand, escaped from 
General Venustiano Carranza’s army, had 
captured Jesus Carranza as a _ hostage. 
The brigand sent word to Venustiano, 
asking to be restored to his place in the 
amy. If forgiveness were withheld, the 
brigand threatened to kill Carranze’s 
captured brother, 





or December 6, 


erary Lige 


To this message Venustiano Carranza 
replied: ‘‘I will not take back a traitor.” 

In response, the body of Jesus Carranza 
was shipped to him. A great funeral was 
held in honor of the murdered general. 


DO ANIMALS THINK ?—Vehement ex- 
ception is taken by Mr. E. E. Harriman, 
the Los Angeles writer, to a sentence that 
obtruded in the article entitled “Some 
Darwinian Monkey-Shines,” quoted in 
these columns on October 20. The ob- 
jectionable sentence reads: ‘He tells of 
numerous instances that would seem to 
indicate that the actions of monkeys are 
frequently dictated by some power of 
thought.” Mr, Harriman’s ideas on the 
mental activities of animals are entitled to 
respect, as he knows a good deal about 
them, and many of his stories of outdoor 
adventure have animals playing star parts 
most convincingly. Mr. Harriman always 
intended to write got 
around to it. So a few years ago he took 
the time and began to write. Contrary to 
all the rules laid down in the college text- 
books, he was immediately successful. 
We quote his letter in full: 


stories when he 


I am surprized that any one should still 
hold to the old theory that animals do not 
think, That theory is smashed completely 
by the one fact that memory, which is 
conceded to all animals by every one who 
knows them at all, is defined as ‘‘the con- 
scious reproduction of a previous thought.” 
If they do not think, whence comes ‘‘the 
previous thought’’? Either our scientific 
men who deny thought in the lower orders 
must agree that thought is common with 
these animals, or they must remodel the 
definition of memory. 

How about the mare that broke through 
a barbed-wire fence and traveled a mile 
and a half to the home of my brother-in- 
law when she was sick, waking him in the 
middle of the night by pawing at his door, 
because her owner had taken her there a 
year before when she was sick as now? 








How about our own red cow with the lop | 
horn, who learned to carry her bell so the | 


clapper would not touch the bell, while 
she made her way into the corn-field? 
How about that same cow, after trying to 
reach a choice morsel through the fence, 


stepping back to look the situation over, | 


then getting down on her knees to run 
her head under the fence, which was on 
short posts that kept it two feet off the 
ground, rolling to her side and kicking 
herself through below the rails to the 
garden? How about the mischievous horse 
of Henry Ferguson, in Minnesota, that 
would tease his mate to try and bite his 


knee, then either bump the nose of the | 


| 


biter with his knee or catch his rein in his | 
teeth and yank on it till the mate threw | 


his head up? Saw that done myself at 
least a dozen times in an hour. 

Think? I guess they do. Far more 
than some of our Congressmen seem to do. 
They not only think, but they plan and 
scheme. I could cite a hundred instances 
that have come under my own observation 
which prove it.. But Webster settled the 
thought controversy by defining memory, 


‘so now let the wise men make a new 


definition or ery quits. 


; 
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OU are familiar with the 

many uses of flashlights; of 

course you need one; why 
not get a Kwiklite ? 


The Telescopic Construction distin- 
guishes Kwiklife from the ordinary flash- 
light and protects you against substitution. 
It strengthens the case and permits easy 
renewal or inspection of the battery. 

The Self-Locking Switch prevents ac- 
cidental concact and loss of current. The 
Improved Reflector gives a clear, bright 
light, free from rings and blotches. 

Sold by Leading Hardware, Electrical, 
Drug and Sporting Goods Dealers. 

Booklet 32 describes the line; 88 styles. 


The Usona Manufacturing Co. 
New York Toledo San Francisco 
Renew your flashlight—any make 
or style — with Kwiklite «+ 

Seamless Batteries. 
25% longer service 
guaranteed. 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





Xmas Tree Outfit—$3 


Com plete— Postpaid 
Play Safe —Light Your Tree Electrically 
Don't turn your Christ- 
Xmas tree electric 
lights keep your tree lighted with perfect safety 


Candles are dangerous. 
mas tree into a tragedy. 


and less expense than candles. Send $3 and we 
will mail postpaid a complete Xmas tree outfit 
consisting of 8 variously colored Tungsten lamps 
with 16 ft. Silkoline wire and attachment plug 
that will fit any socket in your home. 

If house is not wired, we can furnish a similar 
outfit to be used with batteries, same price. 
Battery box including 3 long-lasting batteries 
and connectors $1.00 extra. 

Outfit will iast a lifetime—approved by insur- 
ance companies, used by churches, schools and 
institutions. 

Sireoultor batteries: Send chock poel ofice or express money order. 
LUMINO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
* 239-A Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘Boy Saves 3 Days 


to the boy. 





“‘As our statements are made up in triplicate the total number of 
addresses headed up for an average month would be about 4,500 and 
the cost of this routine labor on the part of the bookkeeper, represent- 
ing about two or three days’ work each month, is enti 


(Signed) THE BARRETT CO., Philadelphia 


for Bookkeeper 


“This company uses your ‘DIREX-ALL’ for heading up customers’ 
names and addresses on monthly statements. 
head up a statement for every customer on the books. These state- 
ments then go to the bookkeeper who uses as many as are required 
for the active accounts for that month, and turns back the remainder 


We have the office boy 





saved.’’ 


John D. Reeves, Cashier 


There’s a type of DIREX-ALL for your busi- 
ness, to do your addressing, listing, billing — 
all sorts. of periodic or repeated 


imprinting 


from standing or slow-changing files of names 
or data. 


All DIREX-ALL machines do clear, beautiful 


ribbon-print work, with cost-cutting speed 
and inevitable accuracy. 

Free Book, “Doing the Days’ Work Better,” 
ay open your eyes to a new efficiency. Write 
for it. 


Stickney & Montague 


New York, 54 Franklin St. 
Chicago, 180 N. Wabash Ave. 


San Francisco, Wells-Fargo Bidg. 
Chattanooga, 33 Short St. 
Canada: 359 Yonge St., Toronto 


Sales and Service Offices in Other Principal Cities, 
See Your Telephone Book for Local Address 
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Salesmanship Is a High Art 


If YOU have not already realized this, do so NOW. In 
Short Talks on Retail Selling, S. Roland Hall, 
who has made an exhaustive study of the subject, tells 
you in a series of chatty, inspirational talks how to 
handle your customers and yourself so as to secure the 
best possible results. This book should be owned by 
all salesfolk. z2mo, cloth. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





The Right of the Child to be Well Born 


by George E.Dawson, Ph.D. isa timely and highly important 

k upon a vital subject. It deals with the problems of 
eugenics in a simple, direct, and non-technical way that will 
appeal to the intelligence of the ordinary man or woman. It 


aims at the erection of rational and reverend standards of 


fatherhood and motherhood that will lead to the birth of 
stronger and better offspring. We all want our children to 
be healthy and happy. This little book shows us how to in- 
sureit. !2mo, Cloth, 144pp. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








29c EACH—Postpaid—Bound in Cloth 
Decorated Sides. Regular Price 75c to $1.00 
"49, OR THE GOLD SEEKERS OF THE SIERRAS. 
Astory by Joaquin Miller. 
ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. 
tensity by Julian Hawthorne. 
FRENCH CELEBRITIES. Famous authors write of 
their eminent countrymen. Two volumes. Each 209¢. 
CHRISTIANITY TRIUMPHANT, Its Victories and 
Achievements. y J. P. Newman. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Laura C. Holloway. 
MY LODGER’S LEGACY. A Recluse’s Diary. By 
R. W. Hume. 


AN_ UNFORTUNATE WOMAN and ASS'VYA. Two 
stirring novels bound as one. y Ivan Turgenieff. 

A TIMID BRAVE. An Indian story. By W. J. Harsha. 

PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE and THE PEARL SHELL 
NECKLACE. Two novels in one binding. By Julian 


A story of dramatic in- 


Hawthorne. 
39c EACH—Postpaid—Bound in Cloth 
Regular Price $1.00 to $1.50 
ag to AND OTHER SKETCHES. By J.A. 


roude. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Selected works arranged by 
Edward Everett Hale. 








By Joaquin Miller, Edward Everett Hale, Turgenieff, Julian Hawthorne, J. A. Froude, Dean Farrar, Ernest 


Daudet, C. H. Spurgeon, and many other splendid writers. 
and 39c delivered. Only afew of each left. Indicate your second choice as first title selected may be sold out. 





SEND STAMPS, CHECK, COIN OR MONEY ORDER 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Regular prices, 75c to $1.50—Now only 29c 


TRUE. Astory by G. P. Lathrop. 

PROHIBITION as Principle,;Party, Policy. 
Wheeler. 

STORY OF THE MERV. Adventure and Captivity. 


By E. J. 


By E. O. O'Donovan. . 
VIOLET GRAY. From Ambition to Success. By) Sarah 
E. Phipps. 
HIMSELF AGAIN. A novel of power. By J.C Gold- 


smith. 

—& HOME IN POETRY. 
the home. By L. C. Holloway. 

LIFE OF ULRIC ZWINGLI. 

BENEATH TWO FLAGS. 
Army. By Maud B. Booth. 

LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Dr. William Rein. 

A MAN’S WILL. A story of drink in high society. By 
Edgar Fawcett. 

FORTUNES OF RACHEL. A novel of American life. 
By Edward Everett Hale. 

MY MUSICAL MEMORIES. Reminiscences. By H. 
R. Haweis, A.M. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS. 
trating old truths. By J. Long. 

WITH THE POETS. A selection. By Dean Farrar. 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND MEDITATIONS. By Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


A collection of verse on 


By Jean Grob. 
Story of the Salvation 


Illus- 











THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Attractive Offer.—For Sarp—A ty 
bargain in a cottage on an ashpalt street 
near car-line; five-room brick with bath 
large lot, some fruit and a peach, The 
price is $2,850 for a quick get-away — 
Lexington (Ky.) Leader, ne 


And That’s No Kid.—“ It is very strange 
that no one has ever been able to find 
Captain Kidd’s treasure.” 

““ Oh, well, Captain Kidd isn’t the only 
man who has put his money into real estate 
and couldn’t get it out.”’—Milestones, 


And Where Was Father?—A young lady 
with a pet dog on an electric-car asked the 
conductor to stop at a certain point, 
When he did so, she went to the platform 
and there stood gesticulating, with the 
dog on her arm. 

“ Hurry up, miss, hurry up! You want 
to get out here, don’t you? ” 

“Oh, dear, no, thank you! I only 
wished to show Fido where her mothe 
lives.’”-—Christian Register. 


The Noble Weaker Sex 
The weaker sex 
Is that portion 
Of the human race 
Who goes down-town 
In zero weather 
In a half-masted lace waist 
And pumps 
To buy a muffler 
And woollen socks 
For her husband 
So he can go to work. 
— Arkansas Gazette, 


Breaking the News Gently.— Little Marie 
stood in the doorway, one hand on the 
door-knob. For a moment she gazed at 
her mother, who was preparing to go out. 

** Mother,” she said, “do you know 
what I am going to give you for your birth- 
day when it comes? ” 

“No, dear,” answered the mother. 
** Please tell me.”’ : 

““A nice hairpin-tray with gold flowers 
on it all around,”’ said the little girl. 

** But, my dear,” exclaimed the mother, 
“*T have a nice one like that already.” 

“No, you haven’t, mother,” Mare 
answered. ‘I have just dropt it on the 
floor.” —Chicago Herald. 


Try This.—She was waiting for him. 

Gathering her brows like gathering 
storm, nursing her wrath to keep it warm, 
and when he entered the room she began: 

“ This is a nice time of night—” 

“ T—er—know I’m late,” he hastily 
interrupted, “ but I couldn’t help it, my 
dear. Club had—er—big discussion, 
female beauty.” 

“And what had you to do with that?’ 
demanded the fretful wife. 

“‘ More’n any one there. I was the on 
—er—who had the most beautiful wile, 
an’—er—course, the best authority ™ 
female beauty, an’—”’ 

“Why don’t you take off your ove 
coat, Henry? Let me get your slippe 
for you. It’s awful cold outside; I think 
you must be half-frozen.” 

Half a minute later Henry was salfél 
ensconced in his easy-chair with his wit 
at his feet putting his slippers on.—Phile- 
delphia Inquirer. 
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When Mary’s Lamb Grew Up 
had a little lamb— 
But how that lamb has grown ! 
Now Mary’d rather walk a mile 


Than face that lamb alone. 
—Boston Transcrip.. 





Broke the Eliminator—‘‘ Waiter, bring 
me two fried eggs, some ham, a cup of 
coffee, and @ roll,” said the first ‘‘ com- 
7. me the same,” said his friend, 
“but eliminate the eggs.” 

“ Yessir.” : 

In a moment the waiter came back, 
yaned confidentially and penitently over 
the table, and whispered : 

“We ’ad a bad accident just before we 
opened this mornin’, sir, and the ’andle 
of the liminator got busted off. Will you 
take yer heggs fried, same as this ‘ere 
gentleman? "—Tit-Bits. 





4 Lesson in Manners.—This is the 
way the agent got a lesson in manners. 
He called at a business office and saw 
nobody but a prepossessing tho capable- 
appearing young woman. 

“Where’s the boss? ’”’ he asked abruptly. 

“What is your business? ’’ she asked 
politely. 

“None of yours!” he snapt. “I gota 
proposition to lay before this firm, and I 
want to talk to somebody about it.”’ 

“And you would rather talk to a 
gentleman? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” answered the lady, smiling 
sweetly, “so would I. But it seems that 
it’s impossible for either one of us to have 
our wish, so we'll have to make the best of 
i. State your business, please! ’’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Effect of the Climate.——In the Pan- 
theon of the Nations, California—“ that 
wft, round, poetic bundle of voluptuous 
wnsibility that bankrupted nature in the 
making ’—reposes upon a couch of gold- 
hearted mountains and emerald-breasted 
valleys, and faces the soft wash of a sum- 
mer sea that is seldom storm-swept and on 
whose bosom, even from Nome to the 
antipodes, no iceberg ever floated. 

We lack one advantage that is possest 
by the people of the East. We have no 
California to go to. There is no promised 
land for us. We are in the promised land 
ilready. We can not pack our Lares and 
Penates and with them journey toward the 
sunset, for we are living in its affluent 
beams.—Los Angeles Times. 





New Servant-Girl Story.—The wife of 
a successful young literary man had hired 
4 buxom Dutch girl to do the housework. 
Several weeks passed and from seeing her 
master constantly about the house, the 
girl received an erroneous impression. 
Ogscuse me, Mrs. Blank,’’ she said to 
her mistress one day, “ but I like to say 
somedings,”” 
“Well, Rena? ” 
The girl blushed, fumbled with her 
apron, and then replied, “‘ Vell, you pay me 
Wy ties a veek—” 
8, an i 
wi? d I really can’t pay you any 
. “Tt’s not dot,” responded the girl; 
but I be villing to take thee tollars till 
= your husband gets vork.”—Boston 
ranscript 
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The Wellington is made of genuine 
French Bnar, seasoned by our own special 
ess. It in sweet and mellow. 
bowl is guaranteed against cracking 
or ing through. Any tobacco tastes 
better in a Wellington. A shape for 
every face—a price for every pocketbook. 
AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
SOc and up. 





THE UNIVERSAL 


tT Wellington is the most popular pipe in 
America. It will not wheeze or bubble. The 
“well” attends to that. Crumbs of tobacco can- 
not possibly be drawn up into the mouth. The 
upward bore of the bit directs the smoke away 
from the tongue—real pipe comfort. 


A Gift That Is Sure To Please 


ah 2 





The W. D. C. triangee trade-mark has been 

Bee tS more Gen 
on pipes style, 

and grade. Ses thet it ts on goure. - 





The ‘‘well’’ catches 
the moisture and the 
smoke comes cool and 
clean and dry. Send 
a Wellington to your 
soldier boy in the 
trenches or the sailor 
lad afar off on the 
rolling deep, and he 
sure will appreciate it. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO.—World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers—New York 








“Dont-S 


‘Trade Mark Keg. U. S., Canada, Gt. britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO, Middleburg, Va., Box 12 


ore’ |iE 


By H.8S.POMEROY, M.D. Vital suggestions toward 
the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 






















































THICS OF MARRIAGE 


making 
190pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO,, N. ¥. 





















If you are going, get this inexpensive 
guide. If your “ "is going, if your 
son, your brother, or anyone near 
and dear to you, is off for the BIG AD- 
VENTURE in France—give him this, 
the first thing he will need when he 


puts his foot on French soil. It is France. 


The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 


10,000 English, French, and Belgian Military and Conversational Words and Phrases 


Edited by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Managing Editor of Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 


Why and How It Will Help 


This handy-sized, khaki-bound book is arranged in 
one alphabetical order—ready always for use on the 
spot. It shows how to say in French what you know 
how to express in English. F amiliar phrases are 
given under their principal words. It explains how 
to pronounce French words, by the simplest system 
yet devised. 


Every Branch of the Service 
will find words peculiar to its work and personnel 
Bound in Weather- 


small in price, but it is the greatest 
of modern American quick - reference 
books on French. No matter how lit- 
tle one knows of French, it will show 
him how to talk to his new comrades 
in the every-day language of war-time 


Proof 
Thumb-Notch Index, $1.2. 







and the way to say them in 

rench) included in this guide-book. All 
words of command are shown in English 
and French. In the same way it presents 
the technical terms and others used by the 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavairy, Engineers, 
Signal Corps, Telegraph, Telephone, Wire- 
less, pom Transport Branch, Ammuni- 
tion Service, Medical Staff. Ambulance Corps, Nursing 
Service, the Navy, and the Aviation Corps. It explains 
many new and useful terms peculiar to the soldier’s ver- 
nacular. It was projected especially for Officers and Sol- 
diers of the American Army, who must grasp the rudi- 
ments of French conversatioa in a very limited time. 


Khaki Cloth. Price $1.00 net; With Quick-Reference, 
extra. 


5S. Postage 4c 


At All Bookstores, or FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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now. It’s ’cause I ate 
Uncle Sam Health Food.” 


"THERE'S no better sign than bright 
eyes and a clear tongue. It means 

no constipation—no food refuse poison- 

ing the system. 

Uncle Sam Health Food 


is composed of toasted and crushed flax- 
seed, a mild but positive and unfailing 
i toasted whole wheat flakes, 





every day. 
Uf net ot vows ovceer:c. prnd ue hiename. 
UNCLE SAM HEALTH FOOD CO. 
Omaha, U.S. A. 











Up-to-date; tells all you want to know about 
care and management of poultry for pleasure 
or profit. 50¢ per year; 4 months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 76, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


J ; 

“My Musical Memories” §5'"s "$70" 2 
preacher-violirist, a book of intense and fascinating interest 
for musical amateurs and, indeed, all lovers of music. The 
author describes his feelings on hearing great music—such 
as the original performances of Wagner’s masterpieces at 
Bayreuth, the wonderful playing of Paganini, etc., etc.— 
and by his intimate anecdotes makes you feel an almost 

rsonal relation of friendship for these grand musicians. 
“Old Violins,” ‘‘ Paganini,” “‘ Wagner,” “* Nibelungen 
Ring,” “‘ Parsifal,”’ “‘ Liszt,” etc.,etc. Price, inneatcloth, 
$x postpaid; paper edition, 25 cents postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - New York and Londo 














Motherhood I 


A new book J. W. 
Ballantyne, M.D., Phy- 
sician to the Royal 


Maternity Hospital, 

Edinburgh 

This important new book explains the 
hygienic rules which the_parents, and espe- 
cially the mother, must obey if their child 
is to come into the world well and strong. 
Dr. Ballantyne, as physician to the Royal 
Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh, is able to 
write on this subject with authority. He 
not only tells the expectant mother what 
she ought to do and ought not to do, but, 
with singular clearness and charm, explains 
the physiological reasons for the directions he 
gives. In this respect the book is unique. 
A large book of almost 300 pages. $1.50 net; 
by mail $1.61 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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354-60 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 


AMERICAN OPERATIONS 


November 21.—Washington dispatches in- 


dicate that American troops are pro- 
ceeding to Europe in a steady stream, 
and that by July of next year General 
Pershi will have at his command 
the million Americans for whom Lloyd 
George has appealed. 


A dispatch from Boston states that the 
Railroad War Board is considering a 
proposition to build 100,000 freight- 
ears to be sold to the railroads of the 
country on twenty years’ time at four 
per cent. interest. The statement is 
made by Howard Elliott, a member of 
the Board, at a hearing before a repre- 
sentative of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the petition of seven New 
England railroads for increased rates 
to meet the added cost of operation. 


United States Army recruiting - officers 
start a campaign to enlist 9,000 men 
skilled in the trades and technical pro- 
fessions to work at the ordnance base 
to be established in France. 


Appeals of wealthy German business men 
of New York City to be permitted to 
remain within the water-front war- 
zones “established by the President’s 
manifesto are denied by United States 
Marshal McCarthy, who declares that 
no exceptions will be made. German 
residents of Hoboken, N. J., are de- 
camping hastily from the barred zones. 


Jashington reports that Lieut.-Com. 
Walter E. Reno, commanding the 
United States destroyer Chauncey, 
went down with his ship when she was 
sunk in a collision in the war-zone on 
Monday. Lieut. Charles F. Wedder- 
burn and Ensign Harry G. Skinner, Jr., 
United States Naval Reserve, are also 
reported lost. Admiral Sims gives the 
casualties as the three officers and eight- 
een enlisted men. Details are lacking. 
Dr. John R. Mott, General Secretary of 
the National War-Work Council, in a 
eablegram to General Pershing, states 
that $50,000,000 have been raised in 
the recent campaign for funds to aid 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. for the 
American Army and Navy and the 
ies. 


22.—Representatives of the 
four railroad brotherhoods assure the 
President that should their demands 
for an increase in wages reach a crisis 
they will consider in a patriotic spirit 
any solution that presents itsolf, and 
will cooperate with the Govornment 
to the utmost. 

American transports reaching a “port 
in France”? report escaping from a 
submarine which sent a torpedo across 
the bows of one vessel. One transport 
was slightly damaged in collision with 
another. é 

Washington reports that the destroyer 
Chauncey was cut in two in the night 
by the transport Rose, which she was 
eonvoying. *The destroyer sank at 
once and the men who were lost are 
believed to have been asleep in their 
quarters. 

Max Linder, a soldier in the Quarter- 
master’s Department at Camp Logan, 
near Denver, Colo., is arrested as a 
spy. He is declared to be a German 
naval reservist. 


November 23.—Secretary Baker author- 


izes the statement ‘‘that there are more 
American troops now. actually in 
Europe than we expected to have there 
at this time,” and that the rate at which 





troops are being sent over is hs 
constantly accelerated. " being 


November 24.—The Railroad War. 
announces that beginning at once 
Eastern railroads of the country, eo, 
prising 25 per cent. of the total mil 4 
and doing 60 per cent. of the busin 
will be operated as one system be 
committee of the operating Vice-preg 
dents of the roads involved under thy 
direction of the Board. All Tesources 
of these roads are to be pooled and the 
will be operated as a unit regardless q 
ownership or individual interests in 
order to get a maximum efficiency fo 
the nation’s transportation during the 
war. 


Washington reports the destruction of, 
German submarine by American de 
stroyers and the capture of the crey 
The U-boat was wrecked by a depth 
charge and came to the surface, 
Thirty Germans were taken off whe, 
the boat sank, the crew having openej 
the sea-cocks. 


November 25.—Three American naval] air. 
men are picked up at sea by a French 
patrol-boat after nearly sixty hour 
exposure. They were in a huge hydp. 
triplane which left a French base op 
Thursday morning in search of foy 
enemy submarines that were reported 
to be operating off the coast. The 
men were Ensign Kenneth Smith, 
former Yale student, pilot; F, J, 
Brady, of Newark, gunner, and J, F. 
Wilkenson, mechanic. 


November 26.—Washington states that 
the Food Administration with the ap 
proval of President Wilson will soon 
issue orders reducing the alcoholic con- 
tent of beer to 3 per cent. and at the 
same time the grain used by brewers 
will be cut down 30 per cent. 

The French War-Cross is conferred upon 
fifteen Americans for gallantry in the 
German raid of November 2. They 
can not wear them until Congress gives 
its authorization. 

Washington reports that O. K. Ingram, 
gunner’s mate on the destroyer Cassin, 
deliberately sacrificed his own life to 
save his companions when the de 
stroyer was attacked by a submarine 
Seeing a torpedo headed for the part 
of the vessel where the depth charges 
were stored he stopt to throw them 
overboard before the vessel was struck. 
He was the only man lost. 


November 27.—London reports that the 
American steamship Acteon, formerly 
a German liner, was torpedoed on 
Sunday. Twenty-one survivors reach 
the Spanish port of Camarifias. Three 
boats containing the rest of the crew ol 
fifty-eight men are missing. 

United States troops are in control d 
the barred zones in New York City, 
which will be <nclosed within barbed 
wire marking the 100-yard line around 
the entire water-front district. 


THE GREAT BRITISH DRIVE 


November 21.—London reports that th 
British drive of yesterday and to-day 
has smashed the Hindenburg line in# 
attack extending over thirty-two miles 
Cambrai is the objective, and already 
scores of towns and villages have fallen 
The surprize attack was led by 
tanks which opened a way for tht 
advance of the infantry and ¢a 
through the wire entanglements. Al 
one point the German line was pelt 
trated for more than five miles. 4 
cavalry charged the batteries, saber 
the gunners, and holding the positio 
until relieved by the infantry. In th 
earlier operations 8,000 prisoners, ® 
cluding 180 officers, were Te 
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Gwner 


Many thousands of motor trucks, already ordered by the United 
States Government, are now in process of manufacture, and many 
additional thousands will be ordered. These will constitute by far the 
largest motor truck fleet in the world. 


Their design is in accordance with that supreme principle of 
industrial efficiency emphasized by the Great War,—Standardization. 
To observance of this same principle has been due the noteworthy 
success of the Continental Motor. 


By reason of its basically sound design and its uniform excellence 
of construction, the Continental has firmly established its reputation, 
not only with manufacturers, but with dealers and the general public. 
It has won, fairly and without favor, the proud title of America’s 


Standard Motor. 


Apply the industrial lesson of the Great War: standardize. Adopt 
the Continental, America’s Standard Motor. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


OFFICES: FACTORIES: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world 
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Don’t Wish tor Health 
—Get It—and Keep It 


There is no royal road to health. 


But if you will take the precaution to 
assure yourself regularity of bowel action, 
you will have overcome one of the chief 
causes of ill health—constipation. 


Nujol will cleanse your system without 
upsetting it. Itrelieves constipation with- 
out distress, gently, and surely—removes 
the waste matter which aggravates any 
tendency to chronic disease. 
A bottle of Nujol in your medicine chest 
or your traveling bag is an assurance that 
you can restore your bowels to normal 
activity whenever they need restoration. 
Sold onlyin bottles bear- Send 75c. and we will 


ing the Nujol trade- ship to soldiers or 
mark—never in bulk. sailors anywhere. 


At all drug stores. 


ujol 








RS 2 REA 
REG.U. S. PAT. 


for Constipation 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 
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. The Spit wee ut to hate 
' h_ practically of, the 
gone Miefense tines and. are fighting in 
the open. Enemy reenforcements, hur- 
ried up, are driven out of a further 
series of Villages and fortified positions, 
and many additional prisoners are 
taken. Berlin official reports | admit 
the British advance on the main field 
of attack. The British operations were 
led by General Sir Julian Byng, in 
command of the Third Army. 


November 22.—London dispatches report 

~ that in spite of heavy attacks by the 
enemy General Byng’s troops are hold- 
ing all the positions captured yesterday 
and are consolidating them. The 
village of Fontaine Notre Dame, only 
two and three-quarter miles from Cam- 
brai, was taken on Wednesday, but 
was recaptured by the Germans. The 
prisoners taken by the British are now 
estimated at°more than 10,000, with a 

large number of guns that have not 
yet been counted. The operation of a 
jarge force of cavalry is considered a 
significant feature. German official 
reports admit the gain by the enemy 
of “a little ground beyond our front 
lines.” 

November 23.—London reports that the 
fighting on the front west_of Cambrai 
is of a local character, the British being 
principally engaged in consolidating 
their positions, while the Germans 
have been comparatively quiet. Most 
of the fighting is reported as near 
Crévecceur, Moeuvres, and the Bourlon 
Wood, near the apex of the wedge 
driven into the German line. The 
British capture a hill which dominates 
the town of Cambrai and the Canal du 
Nord. Field-Marshal Haig is reported 
to have struck another blow at the 
Germans in Flanders southeast of Ypres 
and moved his line a little forward. 
For the first time since the war began 
England is celebrating the victory in 
the old-fashioned way by the ringing of 
bells in London and other cities. 


November 24.—London reports heavy 
fighting all day in the neighborhood of 
Fontaine and Bourlon Wood, about 
three miles from Cambrai, with the 
British pressing slowly northward. 


November 25.—London dispatches state 
that the British have resumed their 
drive on Cambrai, recapturing the 
village of Bourlon and nearly all of 
Bourlon Wood. The French strike a 
hard blow at the Crown Prince’s forces 
in the Verdun sector, capturing the 
first and second German lines of defense 
and taking 800 prisoners. 


November 27.—British Headquarters in 
France reports a new assault on Fon- 
taine, which is met by the Germans 
fighting from windows and the roofs of 
buildings with machine guns. The 
battle for Bourlon village continues. 
Outside these operations little action is 
reported. A heavy rain-storm during 
the night turns to snow. 


THE ITALIANS’ PIAVE STAND 


November 21.—Paris reports that the 
German thrust in Italy appears to 
have been halted. Furious attacks of 
the foe at Monte Perica are repulsed, 
and from Lake Garda to the Adriatic 
the enemy is being held. 

November 22.—Paris reports state that 

oar for two minor points in the 

northern sector the Italian line is hold- 

Ing fast, and for two days attempts 
the enemy to gain ground have been 

ited in sanguinary conflicts at 

the point of the bayonet. On the lower 
ve. the situation is reported un- 
changed, while British monitors in 











the Adriatic are shelling enemy posi- 
tions that menace Venice. 


November 23.—Rome reports that the 
great encircling movement begun by 
the Germans northeast of Asiago has 
completely failed. Repeated attacks 
by the invaders between Brenta and 
the upper Piave are successfully met, 
and the attempt to turn the Italian 
flank in the Monte Grappa region is 
frustrated, the Italians retaking all the 
ground they had lost. 


November 24.—Paris reports that the 
outlook in Italy is brighter. The 
battle in the mountain section still 
rages, but the Austro-German forces 
are unable to make material progress, 
while on the southern Piave they are 
apparently completely checked. 


November 25.—Paris reports that the 
Italians are holding their line on the 
Asiago Plateau against furious Austro- 
German attacks. There is now little 
danger that the enemy will break 
through as French and British troops 
in considerable numbers are reported 
on the ground, tho not yet on the battle- 
line. 


November 26.—Rome reports the Italians 
as still successfully resisting the at- 
tack of the Germans between the 
Brenta and the Piave Rivers. Re- 
enforcements are being rushed from 
both sides. Despite a tremendous 
barrage fire the Italians are reported 
to be inflicting heavy losses on the 
enemy. 


November 27.—Dispatches from Rome 
state that within the last twenty-four 
hours the Italians have smashed the 
Germans’ first and second defense lines 
between the Brenta and the Piave and 
inflicted enormous losses. Five de- 
termined attacks on the left wing of 
the Fourth Army near Monte Perica 
are successfully met, the assailants 
suffering heavy losses. The resisting 
power of the Italian Army is believed 
to have been fully established. 


THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 


November 21.—A London dispatch states 
that a wireless press message from 
Petrograd announces that the Council 
of the People’s Commissaries has 
assumed power with obligation to 
offer an armistice on all fronts to treat 
for an immediate peace. The Bol- 
sheviki are also said to have ordered the 
withdrawal of 360,000 Ukranian troops, 
thus leaving a large section of the line 
unguarded against German invasion. 
Conditions in Moscow are reported to 
be grave, and a Swedish dispatch states 
that General Kaledines, with an army 
of Cossacks, is moving against the city. 
A Stockholm dispatch tells of a revul- 
sion of feeling against the extremists, 
and states that the sentiment is 
spreading. 

November 22.—Petrograd dispatches re- 
ceived in London announce that Nikolai 
Lenine and Ensign Krylenko, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the new People’s 
Commissaries of War, have issued a 
proclamation in which it is stated that 
General Dukhonin has been deposed for 
disobeying the Government, which had 
ordered him to offer an armistice to all 
nations. Krylenko was appointed in 
his place. The Army is urged not to 
allow revolutionary generals to destroy 
the work for peace. A Copenhagen 
dispatch states that all of Premier 
Kerensky’s troops have surrendered 
and that the Bolsheviki have gained a 
complete victory at Moscow. The 
Ukranian Government is reported to 
have sent an army of 150,000 against 
General Kaledine and his Cossacks. 
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ThompsorisTrophies 
Key West 
Cigars 


You can smoke them freely, 
without that “wish I hadn't” 
feeling that so often follows a 
heavy, strong cigar. 


Made within ninety miles of 

avana, by skilled Cuban work- 
men, of saported filler, Thomp- 
son's Trophies have the aroma 
and flavor given only by the 
atmosphere and climate of Cuba 
and the surrounding waters. 


Thompson's Trophies are idea! 
for the brain-worker who smokes 
indoors— the man who wants 
the solace of good cigars with- 
out the ill-effects of strong ones. 
So confident are we that you 
will like them, we shall be glad 
to have you 


Try Them Before Ys Buy— 
Smoke Some at Our Expense 


We will send you 100 or 50 on 
approval—no cash in 3 
no “collect on delivery,” 
gation to keep the cigars. 





Smoke four or five and if you 
are pleased, send us your check. 
Should you not like the cigars, 
teturn the remainder at our 
expense. 

The price is right—only $5.75 
per 100; $3.15 for so. Ten per 
cent discount is allowed on or- 
ders for regular shipments to be 
forwarded monthly or oftener. 

You need only write us on your 
business letter-head. Easier, 
even, send your business card. 
State quantity wanted and 
whether you prefer light, medium 
or dark color. Do this today. 


THOMPSON & COMPANY 
306-7 Townley Bidg. 
MIAMI, - - FLORIDA 








A Christmas Greeting 


Can be played 
Record on any talking 


machine. Most novel meth- 
od of conveying your Christ- 
mas message. Attractively 


boxed, 50c. For sale almost every- 
i d 3 














WHEN YOu BUR 
YOUR FUEL 
NTP 


MOST: FUEL 
ISAS YET UNBURNED 


You'll use 63% of your fuel during 
pesmi 4 Rye pod worthwhile 


sins NOT 


with 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


STANDARD FOR 25 
GUARANTEED TEN YEARS — Outlast 
the building. 

for illustrated, descriptive book 

WRITE and list of users in your vicinity. 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 

Headquarters: 109 Dinan Bidg., Detroit 


i t t 
wer 
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November 23.—A report from 
states’ that General von toate 
First Quartermaster-General of the 


Dy vA ie German armies, has started for th 
1] , @ large staff i 
I ‘si sheviki Serer 


ockholm ls 
reports that a Russian diplomat ia 
there for Petrograd with orders to han 
to Lenine and his aids peace Proposals 


i 
© W| 
He} by the Central Powers. m 
Cecil, British Minister of ee 
declares in his weekly talk that if the 
Lenine proclamation represents the ral 
a opinion of the Russian people, which 


he doubts, it would be a direct, bres! 
of treaty obligations. bree 


os | 
: Petrograd dispatches announce that thy 
strike in various public departmen 
| continues and the officials of th, 


Foreign Ministry are threatened wit 

arrest. The city is beginning to fe 

the menace of famirie and the bread. 

AND h ration to householders is reduced, _ 


November 24.—By the order of [gg 
Trotsky, Bolshevik Foreign Minister 
the publication of the text of ep. 
fidential communications between th 
Russian Foreign Office and Foreig; 
Governments is begun in revolutionist 
newspapers. Secret treaties and tele. 
grams dealing with war-aims are mai; 
public. 





November 25.—London dispatches » 
port a crisis approaching in the affairs 
of Russia, declaring that it is the pur- 
pose of Lenine and his following to 


ally Russia with the Central Powers if 
: the Bolsheviki can retain power long 
ig f } enough. r 


November 27.—Petrograd dispatches ar 
nounce that several German staff 


KING OF TABLE WATERS Bf on, saviemy sapucliy’ to 











Bolshevik Premier. 




















CENTRAL POWERS 


ZWIRELESS TELEGRAPHY y TYPES F ROM CITY STREETS November 22.—An Amsterdam dispatch 


anp How To MAKE THE APPARATUS, a handy manual for the collection of brilliant +57 life of New announces that the ( yerman Govern- 


amateur or the expert. Shows how to make, erect, and con- studies of men and women me’ “ 

CSTE Tan ceeins wizglons plant. Cisth, sliue- oy Huqrommes Harcoon,, 2, ve pn ly tr ment has extended its field of ope- 

Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York tions and that the Azores have been 

oa : EE added to the barred zones. Neutral 

i : and Belgian relief-ships are given until 

FAMOUS PAINTINGS [Rested | tamastataieien 

cent volumes 3 : 

camel i on November 23.—Washington te that 

oe : : aes official statistics, compiled by the 

> Reproduced in Beautiful Colors operation French Government, show that Ge. 

a : with Cassell & many now has 3,724,000 troops on th 

West front. 





Company, the 
famous fine art publishers of London, containing large and : jo ; 
beautiful sasoieethens of the masterpieces of British and AMERICAS ALLIES 
European Galleries. Introduction and descriptive notes November 21.—Paris reports state that 
by G. K. CHESTERTON. An elaborate work for homes of Premier Clemenceau scores a notable 
tone and refinement. This is not a cheap collection of victory in the House of Deputies when 
loose pictures, buta real LIBRARY of ART! The pub- he appeals for the prosecution of the 
lishers have chosen only such recognized pictures as war with all the resources and power of 
have not formerly been available in popular format. France, and with the closest coordin- 
tion with her allies. All factions ar 


LARGE, HANDSOME . . . ‘ , 
Twos comramne Beautiful Reproductions in Color---Mounted won by his eloquence and hei ce 
; = eee eT y his foes. 

It places a gallery of the world’s most beauti- Rome looks for a declaration of war 
ful and impressive paintings right in your own between the United States and Austris 
home for casual perusal or ready reference. They — following immediately upon the Allie 

are beautifully printed - rer eee « the original conference in Paris. In Washington i 
? vas surface paper specially selecte ecause Of its power 3 oO ° Z r rr " 
oun tee yond 208 of the original, and mounted on heavy, white 1S expected that the matter will be th 
art board. subject of discussion at the next session 
Romney ‘a X : 
Rossetti A Real Art Library for the Home of Congress. a 
Rubens The U-boat toll shows a slight increas. 
Sadler The separate text peo of Ne i ; P the Britis 
Sargent historical and explanatory Following is the report of the Britis 
Stanley Hotes accompanying eac MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 4 Admiralty for the past week: Arrivals 
Sten Picture and the brief bio- Sign and Send This Coupon To-day S531, sailings, 2463. British me- 
ses graphical sketch of each |] FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. I 001, Salllngs, <,20v. . L 
Stone painter make the work par- i me, on ap roval, carriage charges paid. the i chantmen of more than 1,600 tons 4 
Titian ‘ticularly unique, valuable, fpr oo it satistactory, I will retain the work and by mine or submarine, 10; - 
Troyon pda get ee. > send you $2.00 per month thereafter until $15.00 1,600 tons, 7. Vessels unsuccessf y 
Tuke Ss octal “er Bric have onl caetng yempee J eg aston attacked 2 
Turner offer ontiined in cou I o not want the s, Iwill return them with- q , 9a 
y a : . you will refund th . : 
Velasquer onoy LAD ol 8 amy et beso pen, and I will owe pou nothing. I Dispatches from Palestine report the 
Peacock | Waller — ## easy instalments. we British troops within five mie 
Rembrandt | Watts Funk & Wagnalls Company : Jerusalem and rapidly closing ms , 
Reynolds | Whistler 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York J Union Jack is now flying over the mos 
: thickly populated Zionist colonies. 


Riviere Zorn 
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November 27.—In 


November 22.—Reinhold A. Faust, 


November 24.—A bomb found 





ber 22.—A prominent Brazilian is ar- 


or inRiode Janeirofor photographing 


getions of the coast near the German 
colonies. In his home extensive plans 
for the operation and subsistence of 
submarines in Brazilian waters are 
found. As a result all navigation lights 
along the coast have been ordered out 
and vessels are navigating without 
lights of any kind. 
William Marconi, the wireless inventor, 
has taken a place on the staff of General 
Diaz, the new commander of the Italian 
armies. 

vember 24.—A dispatch from Alex- 
andria, Egypt, states that refugees from 
Palestine report that the Turks in 
cooperation with the Germans are com- 
mitting fearful atrocities upon the 
Jewish colonies. Men and women in 
Jaffa, including some Americans, have 
been stript and beaten publicly in 
order to extort confessions implicating 
others charged with espionage. In 
some eases the beating has been_so 
severe that death has followed. The 
English War Office reports the storm- 
ing of the Nebi Samwil ridge, 5,000 
yards west of the Jerusalem-Nabulus 


road. 
The Pall Mall Gazette reports that Baron 
Rothermere, proprietor of the Daily 
Record and Mail, Glasgow, has accepted 
the post of Air Minister in the British 
Cabinet. 


November 26.—Ambassador Jusserand at 


a bazaar in New York City announces 
that he has received news of the de- 
struction of six German submarines in 
the past four days. 

an address in New 
York City, Thomas B. Hohler, second 
counselor to the British Ambassador, 
announces that he has received news 
that between November 1 and Novem- 
ber 15 thirty-nine German submarines 
were sunk. This, with reports of 
later sinkings, would bring the total to 
fifty since November 1. 


THE WAR COUNCIL 


November 22.—Colonel House and_ the 


members of the American War Mis- 
sion reach Paris, where the individual 
members will at once begin conferences 
with various French departmental 
heads prior to the Inter-Allied Council. 


DOMESTIC 


the 
man who placed the bomb in the 
Chicago Auditorium and caused a 
panic at the opera, is arrested and in 
his room a second bomb is found. In 
a complete confession he declares that 
he is an anarchist. Two Austrians are 
arrested as spies charged with entering 
the country from Buenos Aires on 
fraudulent passports. 


in the 
basement of the Italian Evangelican 
Church in Milwaukee explodes when 
taken to the police station, killing nine 
members of the department and one 
woman. 





Add One Lyre.—The wife of a Methodist 


minister in West Virginia has been married 
three times. 
Partridge, her first husband was named 
Robins, her second husband Sparrow, and 
the present Quail. 
Robins, one Sparrow, and three Quails in 
the family. One grandfather was a Swan 
and another a Jay, but he’s dead now and a 
bird of Paradise. 
Avenue, Eagleville, Canary Island, and the 
low who wrote this is a Lyre and a 
member of the family.—Valley Enterprise. 


Her maiden name was 


There are two young 


They live on Hawk 
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Illustration shows ‘* 
in Supe: 





Clean out your files early in the* 
year, every year; and store all the 
old correspondence in “‘Y and E’’ 


Y and E’’ sevtional letter-size cabinet No. 804 
r Oak, and stack of four letter-size stee! transfer cases 


“It’s Time to Transfer” 


kinds of files, at moderate prices. 

After you have transferred, you 
can save money and confusion by 
installing The Direct 





separates your correspon- 
dence into yearly periods 
and gets it out of the way 
though guickly accessible 
and well protected. 


Transfer Cases. This 
Y¥ 





REQ.U.8.PAT.OFF. 


Name Filing System for 
your next year’s files. This is 
the system that 70,000 Amer- 
ican concerns have now in- 
stalled—the one best system 
of vertical filing. ‘ 








should send in your order at once, 
to enable us to give you the right 
service. We carry a complete line of 
the finest Transfer Cases, Folders, 
Guides, etc., for all .sizes and 


1234 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
delphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. 2000 Agents and 
din Canaaa: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd. 





Booklet ‘‘ How to Transfer,’’ on request 


YAWMAN-?D FRBE MFG.@. 


Makers of ‘‘¥ and E’’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 
Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Albany, Newark, Phila- 


Dealers elsewhere. 
» Newmarket, Ontario. 


Owing to heavy sales T fe Cc Ask for our new book- 
and the difficult condi- | FANSI€r VASES | let of instructions, rg 
: f : Ail R Id How to Transfer 
tions of transportation e folders, etc. Papers and Rec- “Y and E”’ 
and manufacture, you este. Dall cou- Rochester, 
pon, indicating any other of / = 


our 4000 ‘Filing Devices 
and Systems in which you 
may be interested. Or 


inquire at the*‘Y and 0 “FireWall” Steel 
E”* store in yourcity. Cabinets, DSuperWood 
Cabinets, [] Machine 

Accounting Equipment, 


1) “Five-S” Steel 


ers, (1) Guides, 


Kansas City, 





/ L.D. 


Without charge 
or obligation 


T Sud send infor- 


mation about items 
checked X below: 


Transfer Cases? 


Shelving, 
ys Blue Print File, 0 _Effi- 
ciency Desks, 1 Safe, D) Fold- 

/ (1 Movable In- 
dex Tabs, [) Direct Name Verti- 


_cal System. O Shannon Files and 
Supplies, © Card Systems for 
(your business or profession) 


J Write name and address in the margin." attach to letterhea 


























vocabulary. 
into daily contact with the French peop 


Pocket-Sized Dictionary 

French-English and English-French 
This handy little volume weighs only a few 
ounces and yet it contains the Peondh transla- 
tions of over 16,000 English words and the En- 
glish meanings of the same number of French 
words. Contains also tables of weights and 
measures, menu terms,money valuesin French, 
English and American currency. This is just 
the book to help you in conversation with your 
French comrades. Handy pocket size for odd- 
moment study or quick reference. 576 pp. 
Bound in Full Red Flexible Leather, $1.00 
postpaid ; in substantial cloth, 60 cents net; by 
\ mail 64 cents. Double Thumb-notch Index 

35 cents extra. 
For pocket or kit, one of these books is absolutely necessa: 
and start building up your French vocabulary against the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 


the war and comes 


Cassell’s New FRENCH DICTIONARY 


Edited by James Boielle, B.A. A larger and 
more comprehensive volume, with 1230 pages 
and over 150,000 vocabulary terms. Contains 
French-English and English-French vocabu- 
laries and gives careful and simple explana- 
tions of all pronunciations. The book explains 
many necessary points of French grammar, 
and includes tables of weights and measures, 
money values, lists of proper names, etc., etc. 
Size 544 x 8x2 inches. Durably bound in 
cloth, $1.50 net; $1.77 by mail. Thumb-notch 
Index, 50 cents extra. ritical Review, Paris, 
says this is “The best French and English 





Dictionary of ordinary size in existence. 


ry to the American who goes to France. Get one of them NOW 
time when you'll be talking with the “‘poilus.’ 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Instant French for Army Men 


Every man in the Army, Navy, or any other branch of the war service, should have a French 
He will need it constantly when he is actually engaged in 

ie It will help him to understand his allies better and 
it will add immensely to his personal comfort, convenience and pleasure while he is in France. 
These two books supply at small cost just what is needed. 






































































































For January 
Re-investments 


First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bondson new Detroit prop- 
erties afford the conser- 
vative investor a‘6% yield. 











Send for our booklet “The 
Key to Safe Investment” 
describing $100, $500, 
$1000 bonds which make 
the ideal investment. 


Federal Bond & Mortgage 
Company 
Harry W. Ford, Pres. 
“‘Detroit’s First Mortgage Hozuse’’ 
90 D Griswold’ Street, Detroit 





























FACTORY OPPORTUNITIES 


WONDERFUL RESOURCES, abundant raw material 
offered by rapidly growing STATE OF WASHING- 
TON, fully explained in official, 200-page, illustrated 
book, just off press; up-to-minute tabulated information 
of locations needing specific industries. Free. Write. 
I. M. HOWELL, Sec. of State 
Dept. F. 1 Olympia, Wash. 








Central Texas, black waxy, hog-wallow lands. 
Not more than 50% of value loaned—usually 
less. Twenty years in business. Write for booklet, “Safe 
Investments.” 
R. 0. CULP & COMPANY, Mortgage Loans, TEMPLE, TEXAS 


-City, 6%-Farm—First Mortgages. Our own 
money invested in all mortgages offered inves- 
0 tors. Our farm mortgages are made only on 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the ighest returns consistent with conservative 
me'bods. First mortgage loans of and up 
wuich we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit also for saving investors. 
























Tax Exempt First Mortgage 
Loans on Oklahoma Farms 


We Invest Our Own Funds in Them 
Before Offering For Sal 


requirements ; inspectors. 
jote 


salarie 
Abstracts certified by Bonded Abstractor. N. 


for ae and interest coupon notes attached. 
sesati:, Every esis fa cllscung’ here 
est = principal when due. 

Write for Booklet and Current List 
Txt ite of foans avaliable: ‘Write today. 
Western Farm Mortgage Co. 
Ada, Oklahoma = = 
















outlined in 


The Bible and Modern Life 


by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. A most valuable book which sug- 

a method of Bible study fitted to the needs of modern times. 
Tells how to organize and conduct Bible study classes; how to 
arouse interest in them ; how to show their practical value to-day; 
how to reach and hold young men; how to emphasize the haman 
interest side of the Bible, etc.,ete. With fascinating deserip- 
aa methods here and in forcign lands. Price, $1.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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“INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 














A DISCONCERTING CHECK TO 
GROWTH IN OUR FOREIGN 
POPULATION 


EWER immigrants came into this 

country in August of this year “than 
in any other month for a number of years,” 
says Bradstreet’s. Only 15,268 immigrant 
and non-immigrant aliens came in that 
month. Of these 10,047 were immigrant 
aliens, and 5,220 were non-immigrant aliens, 
the latter: being persons who did not come 
‘‘with the intention of becoming permanent 
residents.’’ The latter, therefore, do not 
properly come into a consideration of our 
real inflow of immigrants. On the basis 
of 10,047 immigrant aliens, Bradstreet’s 
reports the inward movement for August 
as 66 per cent. below that for July, 1916, 
and 76 per cent. below that for July, 1914. 
Further details on this subject, with data 
as to the outflow of emigrants, are pre- 
sented by the same writer: 


“Tn the eight months ended August 31 
last, 121,014 immigrant aliens arrived, 
against 216,974 in the like period of 1916, 
165,269 in 1915, 581,694 in 1914, and 
916,873 in the first eight months of 1913. 
With one thing and another, the drift of 
potential workers is away from us, irre- 
spective of the militant man-power the 
country is sending to Europe; and now 
that Russia, Finland, Canada, and Italy 
have been drawing off working-units from 
the United States, the situation as to new 
supplies of labor can not be deemed other 
than disconcerting. The following table 
shows arrivals of immigrant aliens during 
the months of the years named: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1918 

} er 24,745 17,293 15,481 44,708 46,441 
Feb....... 19,238 24,740 13,873 46,873 59,156 
March 15,512 = 27,586 19,263 92,621 96,958 
April...... 20,523 30,560 24,532 119,885 136,371 
May...... 10,487 31,021 26,069 107,796 137,262 
June...... 11,095 30,764 22,598 71,728 176,261 
July...... 9,367 25,035 21,504 60,377 138,244 
AUZ...000- 047 29,795 21,949 37,706 126,180 
Sept...... 36,398 24,513 29,143 136,247 
Oct.....06 eee 37,056 25,450 30,416 134,140 
___ 34,437 24,545 26,298 104,671 
pcosece eee 30,902 18,901 20,944 95,387 
Total...121,014 355,587 258,678 688,495 1,387,318 





















“This table shows arrivals of non- 
immigrant aliens: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1918 
5,002 4,015 «5,208. 8,442 8,794 
4453 5,508 «= 4.831924 12,199 
4,618 6,099 7072 16,30 24,283 
5,406 6,439 7,233 «22,322 38,808 
5,535 «= 6,904 = «6294 ~—19,052 27,430 
5,049 6532 5,901 13,366 22,196 
7,824 5,932 5,593 11,638 16,358 
5,221 6,372 5,464 13,525 16,475 
ee» «6,900 6,583 :15,481 20,441 
7,006 5,765 14,825 18,927 
6,139 4,752 «9,027 12,360 
5,062 4,272 6,514 11,314 
2 ee aa EEE — ES ee 
Total... 43,198 72,904 68,963 159,736 229,585 
Gd. tot..164,122 428,491 327,641 848,231 1,616,903 
“Figures of alien and non-alien emigra- 
tion are given hereunder: 
1917 1916 1916 1914 1918 
eis ccdia 10,184 14,005 31,556 69,218 57,035 
Feb....... 8,946 10,824 14,188 34,722 30,119 
March 6,005 9,804 15,167 28,777 30,367 
April...... 7,108 10,756 17,670 50,234 45,526 
May...... 10,709 13,217 17,624 ~—-57,783 62,349 
June...... 12,551 15,112 21,532 78,207 58,186 
July...... 14,359 12,723» 16,015 54,885 62,702 
ADE. 000000 13,063 14,934 41,737 54,112 49,095 
Sept...... .... 13,988 33,061 757 37,900 
Oct. 15,723 26, 39,410 54,609 
Nov 16,335 26, 748 53,971 
Dec. ov ‘Sarge 17,173 23,743 45,525 56,587 
Total... 83,025 164,784 284,636 588,378 598,946 


“The inward and outward movements 








of our own citizens during the eight m 
ending with August 31 last are - nan 
the following table: 


Arrived De 

Males Females Total Males .~ > Total 
Jem,..<< 6,928 3,081 10,009 7,755 4044 1179 
Feb..... 7,126 3,827 10,953 7,858 4737 age 
March.. 7,638 3,824 11,462 6,163 9708 gin 
April.... 7,507 3,414 10.921 4496 1716 gay 
May.... 4,097] 1,679 5,776 10,183 3118 1834 
June,... 8,420 3,373 11,793 7,350 2311 gy 
July.... 4,805 1,972 6,777 «8107-284 sg 94 
Aug..... 4,531 1,733 2 17,353 2,162 19515 
Total.51,052 22,903 73,955 69,205 23,60 aay 
“During the eight months’ period just 


named, 73,955 United States citizens ap 
rived in this country, the total being made 
up of 51,052 males and 22,903 females: byt 
92,895 departed—69,265 males and 23,630 
females. In fact, the outward movement 
of our own citizens exceeded the volume 
of emigration from among the foreign-born 
the total of which for eight months ended 
August 31 was only 83,025, the movement 
in that respect being subnormal. In 

emigration of aliens since shortly after the 
European War broke out has been so light 
as to be hardly worth talking about, 

“This country is getting more skilled 
laborers through immigration than it is 
losing by emigration, 24,123 of the class 
named baving come in during the first 
eight months of this year, while only. 7,757 
went, and in the period covered 17,414 
common laborers came in, but 14,47] left. 
In the same time 9,819 servants arrived, 
while 1,971 went out, and immigration 
brought in 8,619 farm laborers, while emi- 
gration took away 1,123. Arrivals of 
fessionally trained persons during the eight 
months’ period numbered 3,677, mostly 
teachers and professional engineers, and of 
this class 1,444 emigrated. Under the 
head of no occupation, including women 
and children, niust be placed 43,238 immi- 
grants and 8,912 emigrants. 

“ Conscription in Canada and the revolu- 
tion in Russia have increased emigration 
from this country, while the literacy test, 
in effect since May last, has reduced im- 
migration somewhat; but the high cost of 
living in Spain and in the Scandinavian 
countries has increased the outflow from 
the two geographical points just named. 
Another side-light may be thrown on the 
statistics: Thus, altho our country went 
to war with Germany on April 6 last, 
figures for five months ending with August 
show that 3,331 alien immigrants of the 
German race have been admitted into the 
United States. Examination of official 
data discloses that in the five months 
period 319 aliens came here from the 
German Empire, while 236 persons arrived 
from Austria-Hungary. Yet we find that 
only nine alien enemies were excluded in 
the time already mentioned, and only one 
person was debarred on account of being 
of the ‘geographically excluded’ classes. 
In this connection if may be mentioned 
that the official statement on immigration 
now contains additional causes for 
prospective immigrants. We have named 
two—alien enemy and geographically e- 
cluded classes; but in addition there are 
five other characterizations, viz., ‘const 
tutional psychopathic inferiority, chrouie 
aleoholism, stowaways, and those who 
had been deported within one year, and 
those unable to read,’ this latter applying 
to those over sixteen years of age. 

“Since the European War broke ont, 
arrivals in the United States of the English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Greek, 
Polish, and Hebrew races have ex 
departures of the classes named; but we 
have lost many more southern Italians 
than we have gained, and a similar state 
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BRANCHES 


Akron, Ohio, 2nd Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Albany, N. Y., 53-57 State Street 
Allentown, Pa., Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 46 N. Pryor Street 
Baltimore, Md., 116W.Fayette St. 
Birmingham, Ala., Jefferson 
County Bank Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. ,268 Devonshire St. 
Bridgeport, Conn., First Nat’! 
Bank Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 76 W. Genesee St. 
Charleston, W.Va., Masonic Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. ,82-34S. Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Gwynne Bldg., 
Main and 6th Sts. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 620 Prospect Ave. 


8. E. 
Columbus, Ohio, Douglas Bldg. 
Davenport, la., Central Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio, 11 No. Jefferson St. 
Des Moines, Ia., Hubbell Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich.,29 Washington Av. 
Duluth, Minn., 319 W. First St. 
Fresno, Cal., 1927 Merced St. 
GrandRapids, Mich. ,PerkinsBldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 19 North 3rd St. 
Hartford, Conn., 261 Asylum St. 
Indianapolis, Ind., American 
Central Life Ins. Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title Trust & 
Guaranty Bldg. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 114 W. So. St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 815 Walnut St. 
Little Rock, Ark., 215 W. 2nd St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. ,524S.Spring St. 
Louisville, Ky. ,445W .Jefferson St. 
Memphis, Tenn., Exchange Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Northwestern 
Mutual Life Ins. Bidg. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 210 South 
Fifth St. 
Newark, N. J., 207 Market St. 
New Haven, Conn., 81 Church 
New Orleans,La. ,332 Baronne St. 
New York, N. Y., 364 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., Board of Trade 
Id; 


ig. 
Oakland, Cal., 1752 Broadway 
Omaha, Nebr., 318 South 19th St. 
Paterson, N. J., Silk City Trust 
Bldg. 
Peoria, Ill., 430 Main St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 904 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 
Portland, Me., 50 Exchange St. 
Providence, R. I., 86 Weybosset 


Street 
Reading, Pa., 16 South 4th Street 
Richmond, Va., 16 North 8th St. 
Rochester, N.Y., 156 Main St. E. 
St. Louis, Mo., Boatman’s Bank 


Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn., Germania Life 
Bldg. 


ie 
San Francisco, Cal., 7-9 First St. 
Scranton, Pa., 621 Spruce St. 
Seattle, Wash., 1217 4th Ave. 


Springfield, Mass., 8rd National 


Bank Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio, Spitzer Bldg. 
Utica, N. Y., Mann Bldg. 
Washington, D. C., 1420 New 
York Ave., N. W. 
Waterbury, Conn., 16 East Main 
Street 
Worcester, Mass., 390 Main St. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Federal Bidg. 


Also representatives in all lead- 
ing cities of other countries. 


ae oe: 


The WHY of 
“ROYAL?” Leadership 


Back of every ideal of ““ROYAL’’ QUALITY 
is the ““ROYAL”’ factory—its organization, its 
methods. The small plant of a few years ago 
is the huge institution of 1917, continuously 
enlarging to meet the growing need for the 
““ROYAL.?’ 
Back of every ideal of ““ROYAL’’ SERVICE 
is a world-wide organization covering America 
from one end to the other, extending into 
Europe, Asia, Africa, wherever men know how 
to write; a service which is part of every 
*“ROYAL’’ typewriter sold. 
The Allies, supplying their armies with over 
10,000 **ROYALS;?’’ big business, little busi- 
ness ; private individuals ; know the “‘ROYAL”’ 
and depend upon it, know the service—and 
depend upon it. ““ROYAL’’ quality, ““ROYAL”’ 
service, ““ROYAL’’ reliability, ““ROYAL”’ 
work, have made “‘ROYAL’’ leadership in- 
evitable. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
MAIN OFFICE: FACTORY: 
364-366 Broadway, New York City Hartford, Conn. 

















Quality Gloves 


Make Ideal Gifts for 
Soldiers and Civilians 





One recognizes Grinnell Glove 
quality instantly—by the stylish 
appearance, the smooth, pleas- 
ant fit and the very feel of the 


leather. 


It is the most natural 















Style 


should quickly win the 
favor of military men. 


Grinnell Regulation 
Army Gloves and Grin- 
nell Aviation Mittens 
afford the utmost possi- 
ble comfort and pro- 
tection to the hands. 
They have that snappy 
style that soldiers like 
—and mak 
ifts for “our boys” at 
ome or .overseas. 


Glove Book Free 


Write for Grinnell Glove Book, showing the 
cream of our 600 styles. Ask your Cocine i 

i e 
does not have it in sto7tk, send us his name, 
size gi- ve you wear, and we will send a pair 


show you the style glove you like best. 





for your app’ ges prep 
Morrison-Ricker Manufacturing Co. 
154 Broad Street 


Grinnell-Gloves 


Best f r every purpose 


Grinnell, lowa 





STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 








You Can Make Money With 


Get into this rapidly 7 6 55 
growing business either 
as a proprietor or an 
operator. Here’s a completely explanatory and 
instructive book to help the prospective professional 
or the amateur looking for interesting entertainment 


How to Make and Operate Moving Pictures 


Full explanations of all the mechanism and various 
illumiuants, with photographs and diagrams. How 
to use the camera and all its parts; how to develop, 
print, clean and repair the films; how to operate 
the projector; what to do if the film fires. De- 
scriptions of trick films, natural color pictures, 
home exhibitions, etc., etc. 
Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

354-360 Fourth Ave. New York City 

















MARRIAGE 


UR: 
WOMAN:: 
AND MOTHERHOOD 


A big new book by Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, M.B. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President of Nation- 
al ro of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations, 
U.S.A. Every thinking woman and every man of public 
spirit should read and heed 





r this most comprehensive volume. 
It deals with the woman's sphere — the evolution of mether- 
hood—marriage and customs—the legal position of the wifeand 
mother —the unmarried mother— woman and divorce— 
health and maternity—the sweated mother in the home—the 
factory mother—the world's crop of human babies—the 
waste of mother energy—the world’s work for mother pro- 
tection— women as -s ood ai eugenics— 
motherhood and social evil—training for motherhood— 
motherhood and the woman movement—the mothers of the fu- 
ture. “‘A sane, practical and scientific presentation of 
the woman movement,” says the SURVEY, N. Y. 
cloth, 287 pp., $1.50 net. By mail, a 





12mo, 


Fank & Wagualls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 




















ment applies to the Russians, these facts 
being shown in the annexed table: 









In Out 

eit GdeacOgaareecmeionnay oss 153,152 121,843 

EP eee 3,084 20,201 
. | SIRES 220 24, 
Italians, southern... 121,445 210,730 
Italians, northern... 21,814 22,216 
Es esacssese 69,678 24,802 
German 47,118 12,625 
i cscistvdecoeawsniedsscs+éeaested 69,076 21,601 
hs <tosnsghdedevebacedadtnasaades 13,648 29,530 
Dc Vissadoavedeepisesassohcesasdes 13,411 6,105 
PU ikikdicicchveibarktasenevesonh 51,2 005 


FRUGALITY THAT WILL BE PRO- 
MOTED BY THE NEW SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


As an outcome of the successful opera- 
tions of the new savings-certificate scheme 
of the Government, the same being the 
plan by which the masses of our people 
may be induced to save small sums, 
and of which accounts have already been 
printed in these pages, a writer in The 
Journal of Commerce believes the coun- 
try will derive ‘‘some extraordinary and 
fruitful experiences.’”’ Devoted heretofore 
to a policy of peace and prosperity, the 
country has entered now upon a policy 
which aims at a vindication of itself. To 
meet the. tremendous cost, ‘‘a habit of 
saving is to be cultivated which will be of 
permanent value to the nation and all its 
people.”” He writes further with fine 
optimism: 

“The manner and measure of raising 
the funds are altogether without precedent. 
There are heavy taxation for raising billions 
and the far heavier loaning of accumula- 
tions and current profits to the Govern- 
ment. The more this loaning comes out 
of present savings the less will be the draft 
upon resources and the burden upon capital 
and the wider will be the credit for support- 
ing the Government. 

“The president of the largest national 
bank in the country is now in Washington 
acting as chairman of a War-Savings Com- 
mittee at his own expense, and is directing 
a plan for raising $2,000,000,000 for the 
Government out of the savings of frugality 
in living. Savings certificates are to 
issued in small denominations and made 
obtainable at all manner of convenient 
places and paid for gradually in small 
instalments. Four per cent. interest will 
be paid upon them, the common rate of 
savings-banks, and they: may ultimately 
be converted into long-term bonds, if 
desired. 

“The special merit of this scheme is 
that it will for the most part, if not al- 
together, induce saving and gather in 
what would otherwise be unnecessarily 
spent or wasted. It will therefore take 
nothing which would else be added to 
working capital. Two billion dollars will 
do much in adding to the nation’s war- 
power and making it more effective, much 
toward winning victory for free govern- 
ment. Getting it in small sums from all 
sorts and conditions of people, old and 
young, especially young, will tend to spread 
far and wide the interest in that for which 
it is serving. It will cultivate the senti- 
ment of patriotism as well as frugality, 
and help to unite the whole people in a 
common interest.” 


THE LOWEST OF BUILDING RECORDS 


The building situation as applied to 
ordinary structures to house civilians or 
business, as distinct from building due to 
war-conditions, ‘‘was at a very low ebb in 
October,” says Bradstreet’s. The total 
value of the structures’ permits issued at 
139 cities was ‘‘the smallest there is record 
of for that number of cities.’”” When all 
the reports are in, the writer doubted if 
the October totals this year “‘would quite 
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equal the total for the low-water 
month of December, 1914, when the regu 
of the war’s outbreak upon this cou, 
financial and industrial enterprises yy», 
most markedly visible.” This reduetin 
was the more noticeable because there hs 
been a very general impression, fostered by 
numerous reports from widely scatter, 
centers, that war-activities “have CAUse) 
a very general rise in rents in industri 
centers, and that the supply of lodging 
for workers and their families was never y 
small and conditions in the building jp. 
dustry accentuate this congestion.” Lab 
is scarce, materials are scarce, as well « 
high in price, cost of construction is «. 
cessive, and mortgage money for employ. 
ment in ordinary building is scaree gy) 
dear. The writer continues: : 

“There were 16,943 permits issued 
139 cities in October with an estimate) 
value of only $38,417,838, decreases ot 
respectively, 29.2 and 50.4 per cent, fron 
October a year ago. This October total x 
139 cities is the smallest recorded in th: 
month for a number of years past, and 
is, in fact, the smallest total in any mont} 
differing numbers of cities considered, back 
to 1908. The values of building in Octobe 
and the ten months’ period compare with 
preceding years as follows: 


October 





> 67,076,951 
oo ee cee cenccceesercees @ 83,584,187 





“Tt will be seen from the above that 
the ten months’ total is the smallest sine 
1908, and 26 per cent. below 1916. 
‘*The record of building expenditures at 
leading American cities reporting monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly from January, 191i, 
down to and including October, 1917, shows 
the rise and fall in the building industry in 
the past thirty-four months, as follows: 















Chany: 

1916 1915 Per Cent, 

January, 156 cities.... $55,545,958 $46,040,876 1 2.6 
February, 155 cities... 0,279 46,304,629 1 19.6 
March, 155 cities. .... 85,754,693 76,167,053 1 15 
First quarter... ... .$196,680,930  $168,512,558 1 167 
April, 155 cities. ..... $92,184,719 $79,893,446 1153 
May, 155 cities....... 115,466,445 85,857,130 134 
June, 154 cities....... $6,879,914 70,698,467 1 373 
Second quarter..... $304,531,078 236,449,463 1 BS 
Six months........ $501,212,008  $404,961,601 127 





$72,125,889 1 @2.1 


July, 155 cities....... 
72,100,168 1 54 


August, 154 cities..... 






























September, 155 cities.. 70,073,388 4 2 
Third quarter...... 26 $214,299,300 1228 
Nine months....... $764,443,932  $619,260,901 a B4 

October, 157 cities.... $86,376,199 $69,838,197 13.6 

November, 158 cities. 74,162,691 71,569,785 1 3.6 

December, 153 cities.. 71,772,054 68,323,811 1 5.0 
Fourth quarter... . .$232,310,944  $209,731,793 1 10.7 
Twelve months..... $996,754,876  $828,992,784 12.2 

Change 
1917 1916 Parla 

January, 160 cities.... $57,709,936 $55,773,061 1 34 

February, 161 cities... 55,588,805 55,763,235 D 0 

March, 161 cities. .... 83,731,089 $6,308,283 p 29 
First quarter... .. .$197,029,830  $197,844,579 4 

April, 161 cities...... $83,841,929 $93,179,382 D102 

May, 162 cities..... 75,935,961 116,321,767 p37 

June, 162 cities....... 65,541,293 97,826,327» 33.0 
Second quarter... ..$225,319,113  $307,327,426 oat 
Six months........ $422,348,043  $505,172,005, 185 

o.9 = pom r 

July, 161 cities....... $59,286,893  $117,207,687 o4 

August, 162 cities..... 51,000,972 77,218,540 D3 

September, 161 cities.. 53,942,091 70,729,034 0. 
Third quarter...... $164,229,956  $265,155,261 38.0 
Nine months....... $586 578,509 $70,327,266 98 


——— —__—_—_—— 4 
October, 139 cities... $38,417,838 $77,517,107 0 
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Y CRABB B.F. AVERY «. SONS PLOW co. 
Fe og Sons Plow Company, —— 5 
Manager B. ‘of Dallas, Texas 
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4r. Thos, a, Jones, 
c/o Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Jas, Texas, 













Dear Sir:. 








Replying te your Fecent letter, we take pleasure in acknow. 
ledging our Complete *atisfaction with the Burroughs Lodger Posting ang 
Statenent Maching yOu installeg in our ©ffice adout 

4915, 
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Fe wily be Very glad to exhibit the installation to any of your 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





in this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
ase of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





The LEXICOGRAPHER thanks several correspon- 
dents for directing his attention to the fact that 
“The Song of the Camp" was written by Bayard 
Taylor, and not by William Cullen Bryant, as 
stated by him in a recent issue. Hominem non odi 
sed ejus vitia! 


The LEXICOGRAPHER has received from Dr. 
Marion M. Miller, of Lexington, Ky., the follow- 
ing further contribution on the subject of the 
maxim “‘ You can fool all the people some of the 
time,” which the LEXICOGRAPHER said some 
weeks ago was commonly attributed to Lincoln, 
but that there was no printed proof that he ever 
used it: “You unwarrantedly state that I de- 
clared that ‘the words in question appeared in a 
report in the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph of 
September 1858.’ I quote from my ‘Life and 


Works of Abraham Lincoln,’ volume one of 
Douglas "Nebates, p. 224: ‘Between the second 
and third debates with Douglas, Lincoln spoke at 
Clinton, Ill., on the afternoon of September 8. 
In this [What is the subject here?] he uttered his 
famous expression: ‘‘You can fool all the people 
some of the time, etc.,’’ pointing the epigram at 
Senator Douglas. A report of the substance of the 
opening remarks appeared in the Bloomington 
Pantagraph the next day. From this appears that, 
etc." In what follows nothing is said about the 
maxim concerning ‘fooling the people.’ The fact 
that I used the pbrase ‘substance of the opening 
remarks,’ which clearly excludes verbatim statements 
of Lincoln, as well as the main and larger portion 
of his speech, absolves me from all responsibility 
in connection with what you say is the point at 
issue.” 

Possibly, but the language used is so ambiguous 
that the LEXICOGRAPHER prints above in italics 
words to which he invites Dr. Miller’s attention, as 
well as to the following extract from his letter 
printed in this column in THE LITERARY DIGEST 
issue for November 10, page 106: ‘‘ From the cir- 
cumstances attending the speech, . . . as well as 
from the matter of the subject, as reported in The 
Pantagraph, Whitney believed that . . . the maxim 
was directed against Lincoln’s opponent in the 





Senatorial race. . . . Whitney assumed that Lincoln 
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had uttered the maxim and .. . this assump 
seems tome to be quite warranted.” Unless 
LEXICOGRAPHER and a score or more of the _ 
of THe LiTerRARy Dicest misunderstand 
Dr. Miller in his book has stated as a fact 
thing of which he had no accurate knowledge 
for which he had only the supporting overs 
the assumption of another man (see tame 
Dicest, November 10), and he did this in Engi, 
unrestrained. What Dr. Miller terms “g repor, 
of the substance of his opening remarks,” the 
Editor of The Pantagraph describes as ‘g tom 
column report, the closing paragraph of Which was 
written at two o'clock in the morning!” Ang 
what the learned Doctor has evidently Overlooked 
when he useti the words “clearly excludes verbatim 
statements of Lincoln” is the fact that he prints 
in quotation-marks on pages 224 and 225 of his 
work a statement of this kind, which begins. 
“On the 4th of January, 1854,” said Lincoly, 
“Judge Douglas introduced the Kansas-Nebraskg 
EES 

Bearing upon this subject, the LEXICOGRAPEER 
has received from “F. S.,"" Hallettsville, Texas, 
the following: “In reference to the origin of the 
phrase attributed to Abraham Lincoln, my ip. 
pression is the source can be found in the maxims 
or writings of La Rochefoucauld, 1630-1689; 
‘On peut tromper toutes les peuples quelquefois, 





———— 








Travel and Resort Directory 
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THINK of bathing in the honest-to- 
ess ocean this time o’ year. 

Yet you may do so, though, if you 
| come to the right place. That’s that 
' fairyland, the East Coast of Florida, 
| where the sun shines bright and 


warm, the flowers bloom as in June 
and the water is always warm. 


There’s No Place Like 


the EAST COAST 
of FLORIDA 


Ask your Ticket Agent about the 
amazingly good through train service, 
the luxurious equipment. Then you'll 
wish you might start that night. 


Florida East Coast 


GENERAL OFFICES, St. Augustine, Fla. 


2B OAV e 4 O78 sO 5S O'39B S02 OF 021-8 O 
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A 
. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE.RAILWAY 
THE PROGRESSIVE RAILWAY OF THE SOUTH 
Shortest, Most Attractive Route to 


FLORIDA 


FRATERNAL 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 





ot ancient brotherho 


SECRET, Scientific and Mystical Teachings 
now given sincere 
seekers. No books for sale. Apply National 
Lodge, 300 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Branches throughout America. 


A Small California Farm earns more 

with less work. Raise crops you know— 
alfalfa, wheat, barley, also oranges, grapes, 
olives, figs. Ideal for dairying, pigs, chickens, 
No cold weather; rich soil; low prices; easy 





HELP WANTED 


terms; good roads; schools; churches, Enjoy 
life. here. Write for San Joaquin Valley, 
Dairying and Poultry Raising Illustrated 





Folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, Ind. Comr, 
Santa Fe Railway, 1937 Ry. Exch., Chicago, 


CUBA—GEORGIA 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines, Camden, Co- 
lumbia, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham. 


4 All Steel Trains, including 
“The Flamingo” 


One night out to Tampa, Palm Beach, St. 
Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Belleair, 


St. Petersburg. 


Additional train commencing Jan. 7. The 
all Pullman, all steel, superbly equipped 


SEABOARD 
FLORIDA LIMITED 


on a time-saving schedule 


Visit the U. S. Military Camps South. 
The Golf Courses, the Hunting Grounds. 
The Florida Fishing Banks. 

The Famous Resorts. 


Booklets, Schedules, Rates on request at 

northern offices, Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 

delphia, Baltimore, Washington or 

W.E.CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt. 
1184 Broadway, New York 














dearest friend. 


Christmas 


An Aechlent 


is liable to happen to 
anyone— perhaps your 
Preparedness—knowing what to 





HELP WANTED BY U. S. GOVERN- 
MENT.—Men, Women, 18 or over. $90 
month. Hundreds war vacancies. List posi- 
tions free. Write immediately. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. K-120, Rochester, N. Y. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





DON'T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS to Patent 
Protection. Send for blank form, “Evidence 
of Conception, " Book, Suggestions, and Ad- 
vice Free. Lancaster & Allwine, Registered 
Attys., 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT 
Your Invention. I'll help you market it. 
Send for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, 


hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice free. 
Patents advertised freee RICHARD B. 
OWEN, Patent Lawyer, 45 Owen Bldg, 


Washington, D.C., or 2278-V Woolworth 
Bldg., New York. 





WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish’ to purchase patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted; 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta- 
bility. Our four Guide books sent free upon 


request. Patents advertised Free. We assist 
inventors to sell their inventions. Victor J. 
Evans Co., Patent Attys., 759 Ninth, 


Washington, D. C. 








| Aman can gain some new knowledge from 


| do till the doctor comes—may save the life of that | sng 
friend. Get ‘Emergency Notes,’’ Dr. Butler's | the Standard Dictionary every day through 


} hook, and be prepared. Cloth. 0c postpaid, from 
F y Yor 


Holiday Trips | Peak & Wagnelte Company, How 


| his whole life—and then turn it over to his 


children for their benefit. 
| 





$15 an acre and up buys excellent little farms 
in Virginia and North Carolina. Fertile sil, 
fine climate, close to big markets. Write for 
copy of The Southern Homeseeker and full 
information today. F.H. LaBaume, Agr, 
Agt., 270 Arcade Bidg., Roanoke, Va, 





Do you wanta farm where largest profits 
are made? The South’s great variety of crops 
and wonderfully productive climate make it 
the most profitable farm section of America. 
It is the place for the lowgst cost meat pro- 
duction and dairy farming. It grows the 
largest variety of forage crops. Good lands, 
in good localities, as yo as $15 to $25 an 
acre. Let us show you locations that wil 
give the highest profits. _M. V. Richards, 
Commissioner, Room 57, Southern Railway 
System, Washington, D. C. 





PRINTING 





100 ENVELOPES AND 100 6x9 RULED 
or unruled letter heads, $1.60 prepaid. & 
per line extra over four lines. Other priat- 
ing on quotation. Girard Job Shop, B-l4, 
Girard, Kans. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A BUSI- 
NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 
ou n one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin 





& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HAVANA 0.595 


Six days at sea, four days 
ashore. Including first cabin 
berth and meals, also hotel 
expenses while in Havana. 
Large American steamers 
with excellent accommoda- 
tions and cuisine. 


SPECIAL SAILINGS 
FROM NEW YORK 
DEC. 22 AND 29 
Complete information on request 
New York and Cuba Mail S.S. Co. 
WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 
or any authorized ticket or tourist ugency | 














The United States 


In The Twentieth Century 
By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 

This is the most note- 
worthy book on America 
since Bryce’s “American 
Commonwealth.” 

80, cloth, 400 pages, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


2.00 net. 


Publishers 











A Beautiful BOOK of Intense Interest 


Opening up a startling line of Valuable Facts concerning 


THE GREAT SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE OPPORTUNITY 


THE AMAZING ARGENTINE 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


even learned the A B C’s. 





| The New York Independent says about this book: 

“Almost the only good thing we can see about the war is the opportunity ft 
brings for the expansion of American commerce into the inviting fields to the 
south. But the chief obstacle is that we do not know these countries; we have not 
Let us begin, then, with The Amasing Argentine, for 
John Foster Fraser is a geographic journalist by profession and is able to play up 
statistics so they stand out like an electric signboard. We get a vivid impression 
of a land where millionaires are made by magic, and there are chances for many more, 


Large 12mo, Cloth, Ilustrated, $1.50; by Mail, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,New York 
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quelques peuples toujours, mais pas toutes les 
peup'es toujours.’”’ 

«w, E. H.,” San Jose, Cal.—The proverb, 
“Qne good turn deserves another,”’ is a modifica- 
tion of “One good turne asketh another,"’ re- 
corded by John Heywood (1497-1565), who 
compiled the earliest collection of English col- 
loquial phrases, printed in 1546. John Ray in 
his “Compleat Collection of English Proverbs” 
(1742) rendered it “ Fone good turn another 
doth itch.” It is commonly held to mean that 
if one does a favor for another the other should 
do one a favor in return. 


“J, B.,” National Soldiers’ Home, Tennessee.— 
“Js the use of the pronouns it and they permissible 
in the following sentence: ‘I don’t know whether 
itis a man or a woman, but if they come this way, 
shall quickly find out’? 

Why not? When we use it we do so under- 
standing that the neuter form affords no indica- 
tion of the gender of the subject referred to, and 
inasmuch as they is the plural of “he,”’ “she,’’ or 
“it,” it would seem to be the only word that can 
be used to embrace the subject of the thought. 
But the structure of the sentence depends upon 
the words that provoked the remark. Supposing 
one had been asked “‘ What is that?’’ The reply 
might then be modified to “I don’t know what it 
is, but shall quickly find out if it comes this 
way.” The difficulty to which “J. B.”’ calls at- 
tention is one that has been felt at all times and is 
due to the fact that we have no pronoun of com- 
mon gender, singular number, in general use. 
Thon, suggested by Dr. Charles Crozat Converse, 
of Erie, in 1858, has met with little support, yet 
offered a solution of the difficulty; so one must 
turn to usage in trying to support a construction 
which offends the eye, the sense, and the ear. 
In his treatise on “Celtic Literature,’’ Matthew 
Arnold wrote (1867): ‘‘ Novalis or Riickert, for 

instance, have their eye fixed on nature.”’ Leslie 
Stephen, “Essay on Freespeaking’’ (1873): 
“The Pope or the Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
even Mr. Spurgeon, are much more satisfactory 
guides than the prophets of the revolution.” 
Again, “Hours in Library” (1874): “Mr. 
Darwin or Barnum would claim him as their 
own.” William Ewart Gladstone in his ‘‘ Glean- 
ings” (1875): ‘“‘Why should we expect of the 
Bishop, or of the Judge . . . that they should 
be adepts in historical research.” 


“W. A. M.,” Paterson, N. J.—The conclusion 
of a letter is spoken of as “the complimentary 


“©. E. B.,"° Cleveland, Ohio.—The words 
note and notice both connote “to take notice or 
note of,” and» may both be used as transitive 
verbs. The first is the older word, dating, with 
this usage, from 1315; the second dates from 
1592. 

“E. A. E.,” Balboa Heights, Canal Zone.— 
There is nosuch word as routinely in the language. 
Altho the dictionaries record routinary (a), 
routine (n.), routineer, (n.), routinish (n.), 
routinism (n.), and routinist ‘(n.), no adverb 
formed from routine is recorded. The [sentence 
yousuhbmit may be exprest: “Statistical tables and 
charts will be prepared in this office of all matters 
that you report monthly by routine.” 


“C. D. A.,” Tacoma, Wash.—‘ Which shall 
endure through the eternity of time” is pleonastic 
in that “eternity” is “endless or infinite time.” 
Better say “through eternity.” 


“M. &.," Franklin, Ind.—Chopin was a Pole 
who went to Paris when twenty-three years old. 
His name became Gallicized and was pronounced 
sho”pan’—o as in “show,” a as in “at” and nas 
in French “bon,” that is, nasalized. When ut- 
tered in the possessive the ’s, has a z sound— 
sho’ ’. While Schumann acclaimed Chopin 
a genius, and the exclamation ‘“ Hats off, gentle- 
men! A genius!” heralded his appearance in 
Germany, Field spoke of his talent as “a talent 
of the sick-room.”” Chopin himself was not in 
sympathy with Liszt and Berlioz, whose excesses 
of style he thought ridiculous. Of the latter he 
said his music was such as to justify any one who 
chose to break with him. This so galled Berlioz 
that he exprest his opinion of Chopin with the 
words: “J! se mourait toute sa vie”—his life was 
one long act of dying. 
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The CURE at 
VIRGINIA HOT 


2500 Ft. Elevation 





4 gate and others, now inaccessible on account 


The famous Ye bath 
lete hydr 


The Hot Air Treatment 


connected with 


No pains are spared in making THE H 
@Rt vice is maintained throughout the year. A 


spot for the Cure, Rest and Recreation. 


Hot Springs, Va. 








The celebrated baths—water naturally heated at 106° —offer to 
sufferers from rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases all the benefits 
of such European resorts as Carlsbad, Vichy, Aix-le-Bain, Harro- 


pi — o-therapeutic apparatus 
Swedish gymnastics and massage 


Ag are all at the service of visitors in a modern Bath House directly 


: ‘ The New Homestead Hotel 


winter resort. The same standard of excellence in the table and ser- 


{ the location of the hotel and the climatic conditions make it a unique 


Write for The Homestead Book with complete description. 
Christian S. Andersen, Resident Manager Booking Offices: Ritz-Carlton Hotele 
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Open All the Year 













of the war. 


OMESTEAD an ideal 


variety of outdoor sports, 
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The Princess Catherine Radziwill, au- GERMANY 


thor of “Memories of Forty Years,” 
“Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe,” UNDER 
etc., etc., has now given the world a 
unique account of Prussian diplomacy 


under the title— THREE history. 
EMPERORS 


A General Disarmament 


was the dream of the Emperor Frederick, 
which disease and the temper of his time did 
not permit him to see accomplished. Had he 
lived he might have changed the history of 
the world and associated the name of his 
cputy with the blessings of peace instead 
of the horrors of war. How the Iron Chan- 
cellor, ignoring the wishes of the dying em- 
peror, set about instilling the doctrines of 
militarism into the will- 
ing ears of the present 
ruler of Germany, is 
graphically set forth in 
this work. 





and culminated in the present world-war is clearl 
forth with the aid of a memory richly stored with 


men. Read this book and learn the facts. 


How the Policies of Bismarck Triumphed 


sations with high German officials, and of letters from leading states- 


Royal 8vo, bound in purple cloth with gold lettering, 390 pages, 
with & full-page portraits. $4.00; by mail, $4.17 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave. , New York City 





This book makes public for the first 
time much interesting information re- 
garding the Kaiser, his two immediate 
redecessors, and their great minister, 
Prince Bismarck, as makers o! 


Military World Supremacy 
has been the self-confessed object of the third 
German Emperor, an idea fostered in every 
way by :he statesman who made the empire 
an .ccomplished fact. How the pupil and 
hi: tutor fell out at last and the old man was 
fcerced into retirement by his young master, 
together with many intensely interesting 
plots and counterplots that more than once 
threatened to wreck the peace of Europe, is 
detailed in dramatic 
and gripping style in 
the latter part of this 
volume by the brilliant 
Russian writer. 


y and convincingly set 
incidents and conver- 
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ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


Not Merely a Phonograph 
But a Brunswick! 
Yi. 300d judgment in the selection of pifts ° 


is recognized when you present a Brunswick. 
In this final type phonograph are expressed by 
master craftsmen all those features music lovers have 
wished for so lon. 
Here is an instrument that 
Superiorities plays all records—not limited 
Plays ALL Records, includ- to one particular make. 


otieitadeneeie ee 


ners 


CRS 


a 
Bhs 


| eee chamber— One whose tone carries no 
rod ly | ; 
Two reproducers, instanily | metallic nor nasal sounds. 
Accurately timed automatic | 
stop. i 


Vo dik 


. Because of its all-wood sound 
Throat-way volume control. | 


| Patetemacay sector. |  ehamber built like a violin. 
/ Improved index files. | J . 
| Finer cabinet work. The Brunswick combines all 


| Coie “gal the merits and discards the 

| Prices $32.50008180. | handicaps. It is the supreme 

| Prises $350 20 31500. achievement of The Brunswick- 

; Balke-Collender Company— 
famed for 76 years in 1 the wood- 
workin® art. 








Only your own ear can prove 
to you the charm of Brunswick 
tone. And its superiority. 

Aside from tone, such a demonstra- 

tion will convince you also 
that you must have this 
all-record phonograph. 

Hear The Brunswick 
and compare. Then judge 
for yourself. 


The 
Brunswick -Balke- 
Collender Company 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
the United Stetes, Mexico, France 
Canadian Distributors: 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., Excc]- 
sior Life Building, Toronto 





